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GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. 


SomE twelve months before the birth of Goethe, a Leipzig professor 
of logic spurred on his countrymen to the cultivation of their native 
tongue, in preference to Latin and French, by publishing a German 
grammar of acomprehensive kind. This professor was the once-admired, 
now only celebrated, Gottsched. Pedant as he seems to have been, his 
service to German literature, in the instance of the grammar, deserves to 
be had in remembrance. ‘To write in the dialect of Vaterland became 
the order of the day. But Germany's hour was not yet come. Authors, 
indeed, sprang up and multiplied, till it seemed as though heaven, pitying 
the indigence of earth, out of the very stones was making bread: cer- 
tainly, if you asked for bread in those days, you were likely to get a 
stone, and one without much price or polish. Pigmies aped the mien and 
gesture of Titans. A feeble folk affected 


The large utterance of the early gods. 


Aborigines of Lilliput mimicked the strut and swagger of Brobdignay:. 
All was imitation ; and when a spruce writer succeeded in reminding his 
readers of the ancient master whom he copied, he was forthwith honoured 
with his master’s title, and worshipped, if not with the daria due to the 
original, at least with a doulia of almost equivalent intensity. Father 
Gleim scribbled songs and poemett?, which incontinently secured for him 
all homage as the German Anacreon. Gessner penned languid idyls, and 
became the German Theocritus. Ramler struck a Berlin lyre, with old- 
world graces, and muses, and deities, for his theme; and hence the German 
Horace. Chancellor Kramer, again, was lyrical to the extent of three 
volumes octavo; and, lo! theGerman Pindar. Klopstock bears the bell— 
sonorous and monotonous in its music—in the shape of an epic, still 
known to all, still quoted by some, still read (or dipped into) by a few ; 
snd to him was ceded the glory of the German Homer—a glory siuce 
merged in that of being a very German Milton. These were the days 
in which was cast the lot of Lessing, who became a light shining in a 
dark place—an earnest of good things to come. He stands out from 
among his contemporaries—always excepting Kant, Klopstock, and one 
or two others—like a man among a crowd of tailors: assuming, that is, 
the fractional theory of a tailor’s manhood to be correct. 

As it was an age of imitation, the ranks of authorship naturally looked 
in various and opposing directions for standards of composition. Hence 
F'eb.—vVOL. C. NO. CCCXCVII1. K 
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arose those one-sided schools of German literature, which have given 
occasion to the critical divisions, Grecomania, Gallomania, and Anglo- 
mania. Thus the style and spirit of the ancient classics were cultivated by 
many. With others, F rench belles lettres were the cherished model; in 
fact, Martin Opitz, in the previous century (1597-1639), had created a 
penchant in this direction, which had now for some time been declining. 
England was daily growing in German favour, and the Anglomaniacs 
were as numerous, and more influential than either of the rival sections. 
Ebert translated Young’s “ Night Thoughts.” Bodmer translated—and 
continued —“ Paradise Lost.” Sterne was done into German, with great 
applause, by Bode; Shakspeare by Eschenberg, C. F. Weisse, and others; 
Addison by Gottsched, and his true-blue frau ; Smollett by Mylius ; 
Richardson by Ebert; Pope, Thomson, and ‘ Ossian” Macpherson, by 
various hands. Nicolai wrote ‘‘Sebaldus Nothanker,” in imitation of 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar.” Von Itzehoe produced comic novels a la “ Hum- 


phrey Clinker.” Hippel tried the 
Tears and laughter for all time 


of Yorick, and was the originator of a style afterwards so popular—what 
Menzel calls subjective tragi-comedy. Lichtenberg followed the lead of 
Swift ; Zacharia of Pope; Hermes of Richardson ; Kleist of Thomson. 
To each of these three schools of taste did Lessing, at one period or 
other of his course, zealously and seriously incline. Now we find him 
deep in Theophrastus and Anacreon, Terence and Plautus; and even 
Latinizing the “ Messiah” of Klopstock. Now ambitious above all 
things of becoming the German Moliére, and brimful of Voltaire and 
Diderot. Now absorbed in translations from the English, e.g. Hutche- 
son and Law ; and startling friend Richier by putting both Corneille and 
Racine below one William Shakspeare. But while he was susceptible to 
the influences of each of these three schools, he was at no time the blind 
devotee of either: he took a more critical and comprehensive survey than 
his fellows, rejoicing in his own liberty while profiting by the sway of 
foreign genius. Of the three, it was to the Anglomania that he was 
most favourably and durably disposed, and that is the last point for which 
we would quarrel with him. 
Lessing was but eighteen years old when he produced, in 1747, his first 
lay—‘ ‘The Young Author.” Two years afterwards, when his father 
repudiated him, on account of his refusal to take orders,* he offered this 
piece to the theatre at Hamburg, where it was performed with consider- 
able éclat. The drama was now his mission. In 1748, he produced 
“The Misogynist,” a comedy, portraying a crabbed old fellow, who has 
been afflicted with a triplet of vexatious wives, sufficient to supply his 
inductive science with a conclusion against the sex at large, This was 


followed, next year, by “ The Jews” and “The Freethinker.” The 





* Lessing had passed three years at the University of Leipzig as a theological 
student, but was taken up with theatricals (before and behind the scenes), com- 
mitted excesses as a “ fast” Jiingling, and consorted with admirers of Voltaire and 
the New Light. He was decent enough to refuse clerical office and advancement, 
declaring that he could not become so great a hypocrite; and was then given to 
understand that henceforth he must provide for himself. His pen obeyed the call, 
and galloped over sheet after sheet in gallant style, worthy of authorship in 
ite teens. 
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former contains the germ of those principles of toleration which flowered 
into “‘ Nathan the Wise ;” its story turning on a good action performed by 
a Jew, and several bad ones perpetrated by Christians of stringent ortho- 
doxy. The latter is a more elaborate work, ingenious in outline, and 
marked in distinction of character. Adrast the sceptic, and Theophan 
the cleric, are well contrasted, notwithstanding the exaggerated air of 
Adrast’s perverse and inexorable distrust; the two sisters are gracefully 
sketched ; and the two valets, John and Mention, who are burlesque copies 
of their masters respectively (the one a flippant scoffer, the other a stolid 
believe-all), coarse as they are, minister a fair quota of mirth to the action 
and dialogue. In 1750, appeared “The Treasure,” a comedy adapted 
from Plautus, which is considered by William Taylor to evince a higher 
inspiration than any of Lessing’s original “ Lustspielen. ” Lessing himself 
thought and spoke with great indifference of these, his early plays ;* and, 

indeed, his estimate of his dramatic and poetic powers was low as 
detractor’s heart could wish}—lower than the more moderate of his critics 
are willing to ratify. These dramas show considerable powers of inven- 
tion and observation ; the characters are varied and vivacious ; the dialogue 
pointed and fluent. ‘His countrymen eulogise his « gliiekliche Erfindung 
und Verwickelung, ” his * scharfe Beobachtung und feine Psy chologie,” 

and especially, in his dialogues, a certain ‘ kriiftvolle Kurze, eine treffende 
Schiirfe der Sprache.” But the same panegyrists allow that his dramatis 
persone are deficient in individuality, and walk the boards like ‘ phantasm 

captains,” or mere abstract types. 

In other literary departments he was, at this period, equally diligent ; en- 
gaging, together with his sceptical friend, Mylius, in a quarterly Dramatic 
Review—publishing a variety of verses, original and translated, songs in the 
style of Anacreon Moore—epigrams (Sinngedichte) i in profusion, odes of 
sober respectability, and fragments of poetry, on different themes, religion 
included. His Leeder are ‘wanting, as his Leipzig editor observes,¢ i in 
fire, depth, and fancy—a sad want, my masters. The odes are often 
dreary, sometimes tumid and plethoric. The epigrams, too, if sometimes 
smart, are at other times decidedly dull, and very often vulgar. An 
outhes who advised Christian Gellert to burn his Calvin, and to read 
profligate persifiage instead, as a cure for hy pochondria, was not the man 
to be over delicate in vers a société, or over prudish in epigrams, not- 
withstanding his adoption of the motto from Martial, Ego illis non 
permisi tam lascivé loqui quam solent. Tis prose disquisitions on the 
Epigram, like all his critical w ritings, are generally admired for delicacy of 
taste, reasonable judgment, sagacious conjecture, and erudite illustration ; 
for, as a critic, he stands high with those who hold that he is neither 
imaginative, inventive, nor enthusiastic enough for — works of art. 
As Mr. Geor ge Borrow’s German “ coach,” celebrated i 1 “ Lavengro,” 
remarks, ‘ He criticises so well, one is anxious he should create ; but 
from his creations one is for recalling him to eriticism.”§ Every attentive 


— 








* These, ine says, in one of his letters, “‘ sind in den Jahren hingeschrieben, i in 
welchen man Lust und Leichtigkeit so gern fiir Genie halt.” 

t “Ich bin weder Schauspieler noch Dichter. Man erweist mir zwar manchmal 
die Ehre, mich fiir den letztern zu erkennen, aber nur, weil man mich verkennt.” 


~“. . . Wenn schon correct, fliessend, munter, fehlt Feuer, Tiefe, und 
Phantasie.” 
§ Taylor's “ Historic Survey of German Poetry,” § 17. 
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reader of his treatises on the Nature of the Fable, his Notes on Horace, 
his Correspondence (with Nicolai, Wieland, Herder, his brother, &c.), or 
his “‘ Hamburg Dramaturgie,” must be struck by the masterly ease and 
broad views of the writer. He applied philosophy of a higher mood than 
journalism was then familiar with, to literature and the fine arts—a 
realisation, as the “ English Opium-eater” observes, of what the Greeks 
meant by criticism ; and thus Lessing, who had in all things a Greek eye, 
and here realised the Greek ideal, secured to his expositions the “com- 
bined advantages of a popular and scientific interest.”* He thinks, to use 
the words of Mr. Carlyle, “with the clearness and emg. sharpness of the 
most expert logician; but a genial fire pervades him, a wit, a heartiness, 
a general richness and fineness of nature, to which most logicians are 
strangers. He is a sceptic in many things, but the noblest of sceptics : 
a mild, manly, half-careless enthusiasm struggles through his indignant 
unbelief; he stands before us like a toil-worn, but unwearied and heroic 
champion, earning not the conquest, but the battle; as, indeed, himself 
admits to us, that it is not the finding of truth, but the honest search for 
it, that profits.”t Schlegel points him out as the first who spoke with 
enthusiasm of Shakspeare, and paved the way for his reception in Germany. 
His bold and, at that time, hazardous attacks were successful in over- 
throwing the usurpation of French taste in Tragedy ; insomuch that, shortly 
after the publication of his “‘ Dramaturgie,” translations of French trage- 
dies, and German tragedies modelled after them, disappeared altogether 
trom the national stage.{ Similarly, it is contended by Menzel, the mos: 
intelligent of Lessing’s modern eulogists, that no one could point out the 
difference between the true antique and French caricature, with such far- 
reaching acuteness, as the critic who first purified the German stage from 
starched French Alexandrines, and the German language from its turgi 
and bombastic style.§ All this gives Lessing a special claim to the atten- 
tion and respect of Englishmen. Adherence to Aristotle did not prevent 
his assailing the Three Unities; and while he contended for certain natura! 
rales in art, and definite laws of proportion, he would have no abstract 
aud misapplied canons (keine abstrakte und missverstandene Regeln), hoid- 
ing the superiority of nature and truth to prejudice and conventionalism 
(die Natur und die Wahrheit hoher stellte als die Convenienz, den Effekt. 
und das Vorurtheil). In an apostle or herald of reaction, it is rare indeed 
to meet with such catholic moderation and candid discernment. 

Besides the works already alluded to, his contributions to prose com- 
prise many papers in the “ Library of Belies Lettres,” a periodical starte:! 
by him in,1757, in conjunction with Nicolaiand Moses Mendelssohn, and 


* Mr. de Quincey finds an analogy between Lessing’s degree of influence |» 
Germany, and that of Dr. Johnson in England ; in dind, it more resembled that ot 
lord Shaftesbury—both being sensible to the excellencies of art (Lord Ss 
* Judgment of Hercules” answering to the “ Laokoon”); both elegant in style: 
both delivering their philosophy in a disjointed and scattered manner, by fits a= 
starts; and both tending to a sceptical or negative philosophy, rather than one 
positive and constructive. See his “Gallery of the German Classics,” No. U. 

¢ Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1827. 

¢ Lectures on Dramatic Art, XXX. Lessing came to hate the French dram 
with supreme scorn ; and it was, says Mr. de Quincey, “ his great right to do 80. 
for he first detected its virtual hostility to the Greek, and its “ hollow pretensions 
to presumptuous rivalry” with the school of Sophocles. 

§ Deutsch Literatur, III. 
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carried on with signal success, although the critics abused one another 
with a licence quite “ tolerable and not to be endured.” In 1766 appeared 
the famous treatise on the limits of poetry and painting, “ Laokoon,”’ 
which Lessing calls, in one of his epistles, a “ mingle-mangle of pedantry 
and crotchets.”* The excellence of his prose was the result of intelligent 
and painstaking study of his native language, combined with a natural 
aptitude for lucid style, quite remarkable in a bond fide German. He 
applied himself to a grammatical analysis of die deutsche Sprache, and 
took especial interest in collecting striking expressions and graphic 
epithets, from the pages of old authors, to enrich his own writings and 
the current value of his mother-tongue. Hence his renown as the revivi- 
fying genius of modern German literature (der erweckende Genius der 
neuen deutschen Literatur), while Klopstock is similarly honoured as 
awakening poesy to new and sublime life by the tones of his musical 
pathos. 

While acting as librarian at Wolfenbiittel, under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s patronage, Lessing published those ‘Contributions to Literary 
History,” among which occur the notorious “ Fragments,’’ ever memor- 
able in tracing the antecedents of neology and religious rationalism. The 
extensive collection of manuscripts to which, ex officio, he had access, pro- 
vided him with the materials for this eventful publication. The “ Frag- 
mente eines Ungenannten” comprise various theological essays, all fom 8 
ing more or less to “ throw doubts upon the facts of Scripture and the vera- 
city of the Evangelists,” and “ bolstered up by an array of quotations from 
German theologians in support of his positions.”t The accompanying 
series of treatises discuss such topics as these : the denunciation of Reason 
from the pulpit; the impossibility of a Revelation on which ail men can 
found a reasonable belief; the passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea; the history of the Resurrection, &c. It is now decided, according to 
Hagenbach, that Lessing was not the actual author, but only the editor, 
of these works, which are generally ascribed to Reimarus.{ Violent was 
the ferment created in the clerical world by this theological “ yeast.’’ 
Lessing’s bitterest opponent was the pastor Gotze, of Hamburg ; but in 
the mélée which ensued, great was the company of the preachers; and it 
is, in fact, to ther tortuous apologetics and system of compromise that the 
French historian of rationalism attributes the real origin of the evil.§ 
In 1778, the continuance of the ‘Contributions’ was prohibited by au- 
thority. But within two years a new duke, Prince Leopold, succeeded 
to the government of Brunswick; and then Lessing, his favourite, who 
had just been denounced on all sides as an antichristian monster, an im- 
pious Atheist, was ‘“ whitewashed into a teacher of forbearance, a patron 
of equity, and an apostle of liberality,’’|—because it was seen that his 





* “Einen Mischmasch von Pedantrie und Grillen.” So he sportively defines 
this able disquisition, in a letter to Gleim. “ Laokoon” has been rendered familiar 
to English readers whom it may concern, by the expositions of Mr. de Quincey 
and Mr. R. P. Gillies, besides the translation by Ross. 

t Kitto’s Journal, vol. i. 

t Hagenbach’s “ History of Doctrines,” § 274. 

$ “C’est done 2 cette frayeur, de quelques théologiens, & louie de la tempéte 
soulevée par Lessing, qu’on doit la naissance du rationalisme.”—Armand Satntes, 
| Taylor’s “« Historic Survey,” vol. i. 
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counsel had a certain influence in the disposal of clerical preferment. 
Alas, for human nature! even in cassock and bands. And thus, when 
Lessing produced his “ Dissertation on the Education of the Human 
Race,” in which positive religion* is treated as a mere pro tempore make- 
shift, or transient process of discipline, in the progress of society—a 
childish thing, to be put away on reaching man’s estate—it was read with- 
out a repetition of the old stormy wind and tempest. Menzel strenuously 
defends Lessing from the charge of being one with the systematic 
rationalists ; and Lessing himself rebutted the imputation with some scorn. 
But if he was not one of that motley brotherhood, he was something more. 
Lf he fares worse, it is because he goes further. If he does not tamper with 
texts, it is because he can drive a coach and six through them. Why 
should fe trouble himself about a microscopic defect in the needle’s eye, 
whose hermeneutics make it a royal road for a whole caravan of camels ! 

But enough of polemics. In the calmer aspect of a polished and 
powerful dittérateur, it is more pleasant to view our busy author. There 
had been a divorce between literature and life in Germany. Lessing ac- 
counted it his mission and his great privilege to do something towards 
healing the breach. His personal history illustrates this matter. Book- 
worm as he was, he a ae | be something more—a man of the world. A 
student of old folios, he would be also a student of men and manners. A 
polyglott he was ready to be called, but not a pedant. Ifthey must dub 
him a eyclopeedia, let it be a walking one. When he went up as a fresh- 
man to Leipzig, he was oppressed with schoolboy bashfulness and gau- 
cherie, which made him ill at ease among his fellows. But ¢hat did not 
drive him from the magic circle which he so longed to tread as a familiar : 
he set to work as a candidate for social honours, by hiring a davcing- 
master, fencing-master, posture-master, and so on—and never ceased 
till he had danced and posed himself into shape. It was a favourite 
maxim of his, that to be buried among your books is about as bad as literal! 
churehyard sepulture. Individual or personal experience he calls wisdom, 
in contradistinction to acquaintance with the experience of others, or 
book-learning : the smallest stock of the former is worth more, he aftirms, 
than millions of the latter. These radically sound principles give a 
marked tone to his writings. His later and better play s, to which we now 
come, are infused with a spirit of practical observation, far removed from 
the closet unrealities and pedantic common-places of his immediate pre- 
decessors in the dramatic art. 

Having noticed his earlier plays, we come to “ Miss Sara Sampson, ” a 
tragedy in five acts, of the domestic doleful order. The title is sugges- 
tive rather of a comedy or farce—at least to English ears ; and the punc- 


on) 
tilious ceremony with which the too seductive Mellefont invariably ad- 
dresses his mistress as ‘‘ Miss” —especi ially when he is in the heroics of 


despair, and the poor girl is ix articulo mortis—has the effect of what 
Falstaff would call “ tickling the unaiais. nal But to all intents and 


* Lessing always drew. an emphatic distinction between the religion of Christ 
and the Christian religion. “ Jene,” says he, “ist mit den klarsten und deutlich 
sten Worten in den Ev angelisten enthalten; diese so ungewiss und vieldeutig, dass 


— je zwei Menschen, mit einer Stelle den niimlichen Gedanken verbunden 
1aben 
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purposes this play is no laughing matter. In it was recognised by Les- 
sing’s critics a tragic element unobserved in any of his previous writings— 
«ein bedeutendes Talent furs Pathetische.” The pathos, however, is of an 
over lugubrious kind, and savours too much of the Lillo school, by whose 
rules it was modelled. Marwood is but another Millwood; Mellefont has 
a strong dash of George Barnwell about him; Miss Sara is as good, and 
more unhapp than Maria Thorowgood ; Sir William Sampson is as per- 
fect a piece of paternity as the London Merchant; and old Waitwell em- 
bodies the immaculate type of personal fidelity to be found in Trueman. 
Lessing does not make his puppets whine quite so sentimentally as Lillo; 
the goodness he endows them with is not quite so impossible and dis- 
agreeable as that which the Thorowgood tribe revel in ; their dialect is 
not quite so stilted and mouthingly metrical : but the same tone pervades 
Miss Sara’s sad, eventful history as that which used to draw tears from 
obdurate ’prentices on Boxing Night, when George looked upwards to the 
shilling gallery, as the constables walked off with him, and obligingly put 
into rhyme the moral of his life, exclaiming, 


Be warned ye youths, who see my sad despair, 


and so on—rhyming away like an Oxford prize-poet, rather than a gent 
in difficulties with the police. Miss Sara Sampson is, on the whole, justly 
characterised by Schlegel as a familiar tragedy of the lachrymose and 
drawling style. Probably few plays have commanded a larger outlay of 
sighs and sobs from theatre-going Deutschland, or have exercised a more 
unlimited power to 


Ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears, 


rolling in maudlin, copious streams from the eyes of young and old. Nor 
would we depreciate the emotion—or deny that “some natural tears they 
shed ;” but we do trust they “‘ wiped them soon,” and were too wise to 
value the play as they would a whale, by the quantity of “ blubber” it pro- 
duced. 

“ Philotas” is a classical tragedy, in one act, of a widely different style. 
The young hero is justly defined by his royal foe, Aridius, as a wondrous 
compound of the child-like and the heroic (O der wonderbaren Ver- 
mischung von Kind und Held!). His character is traced with simplicity and 
power; his earnest patriotism and impassioned courage come out in some- 
times masterly strokes. He mourns over his captivity and his “ only one 
wound” in strains that recal, however faintly by comparison, the wailing 
echoes of Philoctetes. 

Very many agree that Lessing’s dramatic “ Meisterstiick” is the genteel 
comedy, ‘‘ Minna von Barnhelm.” It is a genial picture of German 
life during the Seven Years’ War, drawn with point and vivacity, and 
relieved with touches that are rather French than Teutonic—at once re- 
fined and broad. The crosses of true love are amusingly depicted, if also 
alittle overdone. Major Tellheim makes us laugh at his crotchets, as 
well as admire his lofty sense of honour, which, however, belongs rather 
to universals than to particulars; for the gallant gentleman will some- 
times condescend to a little fibbing, for the purpose of injuring his own 
pocket and filling another’s—a phenomenon quite peculiar in its pecuniary 
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interest. Agreeable as his company is, and much as we respect his manly 
worth, we have all along a grovelling suspicion that he is partly unreal, 
and not enough of the “old soldier’ for one of his experience among 
the French Kriegesvolk and rascally German innkeepers. Minna—like 
most of Lessing’s demoiselles—is a frank, attractive maiden, just fit to 
be what she is, the delight of her countrymen ; with a tripping tongue in 


her head, and a warm heart in her breast : 


A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food , 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


Menzel contends that Lessing comes next to Shakspeare in his concep- 
tions of womanly nature—its graceful tenderness, its noble simplicity, its 
hallowed purity, its radiant cheerfulness. The subordinate parts in this 
comedy are also characteristically worked up: Paul Werner, the honest 
and attached Wachtmeister ; the greedy Wirth, under whose roof no 
good soul could say, ‘“ Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?” the 
French chevalier d’industrie, Riccaut, with his national égoisme and his 
hybrid dialect ; and the soubrette, Franciska, as ready to woo and win 
on her own account as to smooth matters for her lady’s suitor—a handy, 
hearty Frauenzimmerchen, whose ringing, cheery laugh must infallib!y 
have gladdened Master Paul’s roof-tree. 

But to those who consider that Lessing was greatest in tragedy, 
‘Emilia Galotti” stands facile princeps. In dignity and sustained 
power, in plot and dialogue, in character and action, it is far in advance 
of “* Miss Sara Sampson.” The prince, Hector Gonzaga, weakly wicked, 
aud his supple Achithophel, the Marquis Marinelli, a systematic villain, 
with a smiling cheek, are ably contrasted. Emilia is a Christian 
Virginia. Her sire, Odoardo Galotti, is a vigorous and affecting por- 
trait—manly and noble, but addicted to indulgence in “a word and a 
blow” more than is healthy for himself and others; never without 2 
certain grimness of aspect and ruggedness of speech, that deters us from 
classing him with the “heavy fathers” of the universal drama: for an 
elderly hero, charged with dagger and poison, and, while awaiting: his 
quarry in the next room, soothing himself with an “ Easy, old boy! 
easy !’’ (“ Ruhig, alter Knabe! ruhig!”) is, to say the least, an awkward 
customer. His wife, Claudia, is a good motherly soul, who can love 
fervently at all times, and can scream well on an emergency; she says 
some cordial, telling things, too, in the course of her ré/e—as where that 
atrocious Marinelli remonstrates with her for shrieking so rudely in the 
prince’s apartments, while her child is in durance of the vilest, and she 
reminds him that a lioness, robbed of her whelps, is not particular in 
whose forest she roars.* The Countess Orsina, again, is full of indi- 
viduality and distorted strength ; playing a terribly impressive part in 


* Marienllii—Aber miissigen Sie wenigstens Ihr wildes Geschrei, und bedenken 
Sie, wo sie sind. 

Claudia.—Wo ich bin? Bedenken, wo ich bin? Was kiimmert es die Léwin 
der man die Jungen geraubt, in wessen Walde sie brilllt ?—Aet /TI., Sc. 8. 
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the catastrophe, and acting with surpassing effect in the interviews with 
Marinelli and with Galotti in the very striking fourth act. Count 
Appiani interests us during his brief career; Conti, the artist, is the 
mouthpiece of some pregnant zsthetic maxims; and the cut-throat dual, 
Angelo and Pirro, are a picturesque pair of villains, and by no means 
cyphers in the tragic sum-total. There is no flagging in the interest of 
this piece—no intervals of ‘dreary, dreary moorland, and barren, barren 
shore”’—no sacrifice of action to disquisition—no postponement of ob- 
jective life to subjective reverie. Germany witnessed, with edified sur- 
prise, a tragedy mo¢ all talk—a drama not all dreamy dulness—a play 
not all prosy parenthesis. Lessing taught Germany that it was possible 
to visit the theatre, and yet be wide awake; that it was even better to 
concentrate attention on the troubled life-history of a heroine like Emilia, 
than to slumber and drowsily ruminate the cud of their own sweet and 
bitter fancy. And verily he did yeoman’s service in that “listless 
climate” and “land of drowsy-head,” by infusing a new element into the 
national poppy-draught, to counteract in some degree its unqualified 
opiate, the effects of which tell on its constitution to this day. 

In all the foregoing plays, Lessing had stuck to prose, and eschewed 
the “ accomplishment of verse.” This he had done on system. ‘To curb 
the sway of false bombast and chilly pathos, hitherto paramount on the 
German stage, he indited his dramas in prose. Margaret Fuller tells us 
how Mr. Carlyle shocked her by declaiming at his dinner-table against 
writing in verse—how he mourned that Tennyson so wrote because the 
schoolmasters had taught him, and thus turned from the true path for a 
man—how he lamented that Burns had, in like manner, been turned 
from his vocation; and that Shakspeare had not the good sense to see 
that it would have been much better to write straight on in prose.* 
Lessing, for a time, practically adhered to a similar anti-rhythmical 
theory, as a thing of temporary convenience, or, as we might say, 
kadov dia thv eveotwoav avaykny. But the play of his advancing age,t as 
he calls ‘“* Nathan the Wise,” was written in verse. It is a didactic 
drama—its moral, the virtue of universal tolerance—its occasion, the 
fracas about the Wolfenbiittel Fragments. To those who are dis- 
tressed by latitudinarianism in religious doctrine, it is necessarily dis- 
pleasing on account of its substitution of spirit for dogma, goodness of 
heart for soundness of creed, cosmopolitism for nationalism, and hu- 
manity for sect. ‘To those, again, who keep straitly to the old paths 
of critical orthodoxy, it is offensive, as being characterised by paucity of 
action and plethora of reflection, by the improbable air of the dialogue, 
and the inconsistent bearing of the actors. But a man’s ewsthetics and 
theology must both be a little “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d,” if he can see 
nothing to applaud in the picturesque grouping and berignant phi- 
lanthropy of this notable drama. Its poetical merits are by no means 
splendid. Lessing's soul was not illuminated by the burning and shining 


ee = —— —— 





* “ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli,” vol. iii. 
+t Not to be too literally understood. Lessing had only numbered about as 
many years as Shakspeare when the grave closed over him. 
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light of highest genius. He might have his portion in the lines of 


Sydney Yendys :* 


The poet bends above his lyre, and strikes— 
No smile—no smile of rapture, on his face ;— 
The poet bends above his lyre, and strikes— 
No fire, no fire of passion, in his eye ;— 

The poet bends above his lyre, and strikes— 
No flush, no prophet’s flush, upon his cheek ! 


Lessing expressly avowed himself no poet, and even ranked himself 
below Ramler a Uz; though a living German reviewer considers 
either of the dramatic triad—Minna, Emilia, and Nathan—sufflicient to 
rank him with the greatest poets of any age.t Whatever poetical gift 
he had, is chiefly exercised in “Nathan the Wise.” The scene is 
Jerusalem—city of brilliant aspect and thrilling associations, with its 
embattled walls and countless domes glittering in eastern sunshine. The 
actors are, Saladin—the magnanimous and open-handed ;{ Sittah, his 
beloved Schwesterchen and bosom-counsellor ; the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, a prize specimen of dissembling bigotry, in whose casuistry 
conscience is omitted, and in whose creed the traditions of men go far 
towards making void the commandments of God. Nathan himself is a 
rich Hebrew of Hebrews—rich in gold, and wisdom, and good works—a 
clear-eyed, far-sighted philosopher, in whose praise even a poor monk is 
constrained to exclaim : 
O Nathan, Nathan! 


A Christian thou !—by heaven, thou art a Christian! 
A better one ne’er breathed !§ 


This philo-Judean delineation has its parallels in the contemporar 
literature of our own land—first, in the Joshual| of Smollett, and sub- 
pa ape s in the Abraham Abrahams§ and Sheva** of Cumberland. The 
Jew’s adopted daughter, Recha, is worthy of being his veritable offspring, 
and doted on as though she were. Daya, her busy “companion,” so 
addicted to match-making and European Heimweh ;—the young Tem- 
lar, who plucks Recha from the burning house, and finds in her a sister 
instead of a bride, at the grand finale ;—and a copious supply of der- 
vishes, monks, emirs, Mamelukes, and such small deer, fill up the ranks 
of the dramatis persone. More need not be added concerning a play 
which translation has made better known to our public than the rest of 
Lessing’s works. 

One of Coleridge’s most feasible literary designs, was an elaborate 
biography of Lessing, for which he had collected materials and illustra- 
tions on a large scale, intending to make it the medium of a comprehen- 
sive survey of German influences—a subject peculiarly suited to Cole- 








* “The Roman,” Scene 7. 

t Menzel. Mr. Carlyle attributes to the same triad a genuine and graceful 
poetic life—singularly pure from exaggeration or any appearance of falsehood. 
“ The figures,” he says, “are grouped into the finest attitudes, and are true and 
spirit-speaking in every line.” 

} Like the Saladin of the “Talisman.” Historical critics gruffly object to the 
accuracy of this portraiture. Saladin, they say, was—from policy and natural 
humanity combined—a just and mild ruler; tolerant to opposing sects, but 
fanatical in his adherence to the religion of the;Crescent. 

§ A worthy pendent to Pope's lines on Sir Samuel Garth. 


| “Count Fathom.” © “The Observer.” ** “The Jew.” 
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ridge’s genius in his early prime. As a man, Lessing had characteristics 
akin to some of the weak points of his “to be or not to be” biographer ; 
he, too, formed magnificent projects, and sketched out many a fascinating 
but impracticable opus magnum ; he, too, was fickle, mn an incurable 
locomotive; he, too, was disastrously speculative—setting up, for in- 
stance, a printing office, swo periculo,* and of course speedily en- 
jeying the excitement of a grand crash; he, too, became mood 

and hypochondriacal —a man of wasted hopes and shattered health. 
He was as fond as Coleridge of society, but of a more dissipated and 
bacchanalian kind. His list of friends included many a renowned 
name: Mendelssohn, the Jew, author of “ Phedon,” and presumed 
original of Nathan the Wise ; Nicolai, now best known as the arch- 
Philistine ; Sulzer, the wxsthetic reviewer; Voss, the idyllic poet; 
Schmidt, a supposed aider and abettor in the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments; Siissmilch (Phoebus, what a name!), the statist; Richier, the 
amanuensis of Voltaire at the court of Old Fritz; Kleist, said to be the 
prototype of Major Tellheim; Mylius and Ramler, young Jerusalem 
and Leisewitz, Eschenberg and Herder. Right pleasant had it been to 
meet all these worthies, at Coleridge’s bidding, assembled around the 
amm-chair of such a preses as Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. But, alas! 
the biography is one of that formidable list of Coleridgean et cetera 
que desunt. 








I STILL LOVE THEE. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I st1iu love thee—lI still love thee, 
I heed not what they say, 
Though others may have tempted me, 
I must my heart obey ; 
They tell me, when they hear your name, 
That it may never be ;— 
I only know that, praise or blame, 
I still love thee! 


When first I loved—I knew not then 
Another claimed your heart, 

And bitter was the feeling when 
I found that we must part ; 

But though you never may be mine, 
Speak kindly still to me, 

And then my heart will ne'er repine— 
I still love thee! 


I still love thee—yet deem not now 
That I your love would share, 
Or bid thee break the plighted vow 
To one, perchance, more fair ; 
I only ask you to retain 

Some gentle thoughts of me, 
For I can never love again 

As I love thee! 





* Bode had some share in the concern, 
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ANNABEL ANNESLEY’S FIRST VALENTINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 


Ir was late on Saturday afternoon, the 12th of February, 1853, that a 
pretty young girl, richly dressed in satins and furs, stood at the window 
of a West-end shop, gazing at the Valentines there displayed. 

‘‘ There’s a love!” she exclaimed to her companion, a lady, looking 
young also, but who was at least twenty years older in steadiness. “| 
wish some one would send that to me!” She pointed, as she spoke, to 
one of the conspicuous “ loves,” an embossed affair, of heartseases and 
forget-me-nots, shining forth in the brightest colours from a wreath of 
green, enclosing a tableau in which altars, hearts, doves, cupids, and a 
lady and gentleman with rosy cheeks and a gold ring between them, 
formed the most conspicuous points. 

* Tt is getting late,” observed the elder of the two. ‘* Your mamma 
will wonder what is keeping us.” 

“ That's a beauty!” continued the young girl, indicating a very large 
picture, in a corner, all scarlet and purple. ‘“ Which do you think the 
prettiest, Sarah ?”’ 

“ T see no difference : the one’s as good as the other,” was the rather 
impatient answer. ‘‘ Come, Annabel ; if we keep dinner waiting, your 
mamma will be displeased.” 

“ Who cares for that ?” was Miss Annabel’s dutiful rejoinder. And 
she was whirling into the shop, when her cousin caught her dress, and 
spoke. 

* What are you going to do 

“To look at the Valentines. Don’t bother.” 

Miss Annesley had no resource but to follow; and there stood An- 
nabel, glued to the counter, turning over the Valentines. 

* Not any of these,” she said, tossing them back to the shopman, 1 
very young gentleman in a white neckcloth, to whom was confided the 
business of the Valentine department. ‘‘ Have you none of a different 
nature ?” 

“ Adverse ones, ma’am ?” asked the youth, in a confidential tone. 

“ Adverse! I suppose so,” replied the young lady, carelessly.“ Some- 
thing that would do to send to an old Guy.” 


” 
. 


. 
oo 
. 


Other epistles, consecrated to the saint, were laid before her, and she | 


finally selected one. 


This Valentine, you see it’s true, 

At last has got its home with you : 

It has been in and out, and round about, 
Till it has found the rarest donkey out. 


And in the corner was an image of a respectable old gentleman, in 4 
red nightcap, and donkey’s ears. 

*« That's the very thing !” cried the young lady, in a joyous giggle 
** How much is it ?” 
** One shilling,” said the youth; and Annabel threw down the money: 
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A gentleman had followed them into the shop. He had been standing 
at the window, and had heard their conversation : though unobserved by 
them, for he was mixed up in the crowd collected there to stare at the 
Valentines. He wasa tall man, and passably good-looking; with a black 
moustache, too much for one; and great whiskers, fierce enough for two. 

“ What can I have the pleasure of serving you with, sir?” inquired 
another shopman, coming forward. 

“T want some paper,” said the gentleman, in a foreign accent. ‘ Bath 

ost.” 

That accent was quite enough to cause Annabel to look up. She was 
one of those young ladies—and there are such—who adore foreigners, 
aud dote upon black whiskers. The whiskers were very handsome, she 
thought, and the black eyes were fixed admiringly upon her. 

She had been going away before, but now a little by-play ensued. 
She took one of her gloves off and put it on again; opened her purse, 
and counted its contents; and, finally, unclasped her card-case, and sent 
—by accident or by design, it would have puzzled anybody to tell which 
—all the cards flying on the floor. And there she stood, shaking back 
those fair ringlets of hers, and bending her saucy blue eyes upon the 
cards, in consternation. 

“ Allow me, mademoiselle,” cried he of the whiskers; and, stooping 
down, he collected the cards, managing to transport one of them up his 
sleeve. 

The elder lady’s face glowed, but she politely thanked the tall gentle- 
man, and left the shop somewhat peremptorily, drawing Miss Annabel 
after her. 

“What made you rush away like that ?” exclaimed the latter. “I 
wanted some music.” 

“ We will get the music another day,” returned Miss Annesley, laco- 
nically. 

“ OF all precious old maids, you are the worst, Sarah!” uttered the 
young lady. ‘* Were you afraid that handsome fellow was going to eat 
you ? 

“ Now tell me, Annabel,” pursued the more sober of the two, taking 
no notice of her remark, “ what are you going to do with that Valentine 
you have been buying ?” 

“ What I said in the shop,” answered Annabel, sullenly : ‘ send it to 
an old Guy.” 

“ T know you said so. What Guy?” 

“You!” screamed Annabel, laughing out, in spite of her ill-hu- 
mour. 

_ “IT wish you were,” returned the other. ‘It would be better than 
insulting any one else. Come, tell me the truth.” 

_ “ Wouldn’t you like to know?” returned Annabel. ‘ You won’t get 
it out of me if you talk till to-morrow morning. And don’t you go tale- 
telling to mamma.” 

“T never do tell your mamma,” sighed Miss Annesley. ‘“ I think 
sometimes it would be well for you if I did.” 

“ You had better,” answered the daring girl: ‘“ you’d see how well it 
would be. I should, if I were you.” 


They continued their way. Miss Annesley walking steadily forward, 
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looking neither to the right nor left, and her young cousin mincing, 
ambling, flirting along. Now twirling about to display her pretty figure, 
now raising her dress to show her slender ankle, and now turning her 
beaming face right round ; for she knew, though her cousin did not, that 
the black whiskers were dodging in the rear, at a cautious distance. 

reached a house in a quiet neighbourhood of the West-end, one 
of a tolerably handsome terrace, and entered it. Annabel flying up. 
stairs, and calling out to her cousin that she was going “ just to rush her 
things off, so as not longer to keep the dinner.” 

The bedroom she entered faced the street, and instead of “ rushing” 
off her things, she made for the window ; and, softly opening it, leaned 
out as far as she could stretch. Where, looking eagerly up and down in 
the fading light, she had the satisfaction of seeing the whiskers, and the 
face they adorned, brought to a stand-still at the corner, in a nearly 
horizontal position, apparently studying the name of the locality, as it 
was there written up, and then glancing at a card he held in his hand. 

‘“‘ Miss Annabel Annesley, Paradise-terrace, Paradise-square,” he ex- 
claimed to himself, “ dat vill be it. And now for de number.” 

“ Of all the loves of whiskers that ever were sported, they are the 
most divine!” she murmured. ‘‘ I wonder who he is? A foreign count. 
Or, perhaps, a prince! I do believe he’s taking down the name. He 
must be going to write to me!” 

On came the gentleman towards the house, at a slow pace. He 
looked narrowly at the door, and, almost at the same moment, he caught 
sight of those sparkling curls at the window, on which a street gas-lamp, 
recently lighted, threw its rays, with the blue velvet ribbons of the bonnet 
streaming amongst them. He took off his hat, and bowed respectfully, 
and she, impulsive and thoughtless as she was, scrupled not to re- 
turn it. 

“T would give the world to know where he lives!” she exclaimed, 
gazing after the whiskers, long after they had taken themselves out of 
sight. “I'd give every farthing of my next quarter’s pocket-muney !” 

“ Annabel, what are you doing ?” exclaimed her cousin, entering. 
“ My aunt is as fidgety as possible, and the dinner is all cold on the 
table. Why, what have you been at ?—you have not taken off a single 
thing! What is there to see in the street ?” 

Miss Annesley advanced, suspicion in her mind probably, and put 
her head out at the window. She could see nothing. 

“What were you looking at, Annabel?” 

“ A street row,” answered the young lady. “ Two boys fighting ; or 
something of that. It’s gone into the square now.” 

“T heard nothing,” returned Sarah, incredulously. 

“Oh, you never do; I think you are deaf half your time. Just put 
this plat straight.” 

Down she went to dinner, caring little for its being cold, and stil! less 
for her mother’s remonstrances at her having rendered it so. A laugh- 
ing, blue-eyed, flirting thing, with saucy features, a lovely complexion, 
all roses and lilies, and more blue velvet ribbons sporting in the mass of 
her light, glossy hair. That hair was exactly like what you see adorning 
the head of a wax doll in the toy-shops, very fanciful and pretty ; and if 

ou came to analyse her face, there was little more mind to be discovered 
in it than a wax doll’s displays. 
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If Annabel Annesley had brains for anything, it was music: she did 
excel in that, and sang sweetly. Harp and piano, she played well on 
both. And in the after part of the evening she was singing away, when 
the door opened, and a servant announced “ Mr. Dunn,” who entered. 

Now, between ourselves, reader, this was the “old Guy ;” but don’t 
let the secret out yet. 

Yet he looked as little like a “Guy” as possible. A good-locking, 

rsonable man, approaching middle life, with calm, intellectual features, 
and hair beginning to be tinged with grey. 

“ There is no passion fools us like that of love!” it has indeed been 
well said. Here was this steady, sensible man, one of the most respect- 
able both in position and character in all the mercantile world of 
London, burning to lay himself and his wealth at the feet of that flighty 
child. He had been caught by the winning ways, the laughing eyes, 
the dancing curls, and the blue ribbons of this little fairy; and all the 
sages that the world ever produced could not have convinced him that 
she was an unsuitable wife for him. He would go there in an evening, 
when the toils of his business were over, and sit listening to her songs, 
and fancy himself—not in Paradise-terrace, but in a real Paradise. 

She knew his love; she saw his intentions. When does a woman, 
and a vain one, ever mistake such ? And though she ridiculed him 
behind his back—his person, his commercial pursuits, his name 
“Dickey Dunn,” his age, everything connected with him—she practised 
all sorts of little arts and coquetries before his face, which she knew were 
but enthralling his heart the closer. Sometimes she would attract him, 
sometimes repel ; indeed, for a young lady of eighteen, it may be said 
that she was apt in the art of lover-teasing. Did she mean to marry 
him? She did not know herself. She was fond of money, for she liked 
to spend it, and she knew she would have plenty as his wife; but love 

im she did not. 

Mrs. Annesley, the mother, interfered but little. She considered 
Annabel was yet too young to think of marrying: though she hoped to 
see her well married sometime, for her fortune would be but small. She 
enjoyed an ample income herself, but, at her death, a great portion of it 
went to a male relative of her late husband’s. She knew that a union 
with Mr. Dunn would be a good match for Annabel, but scarcely a 
suitable one. So she let things take their course. She was a woman, 
the very essence of cold propriety, and how she came to have such a 
giddy girl as that daughterwf hers, was a wonder to everybody. If she 
knew half the flirting scrapes Annabel got into, she would have gone crazy. 

Annabel continued her singing, after Mr. Dunn entered, scarcely 
giving him a nod of recognition. Presently he produced a small roll of 
music from his pocket, and placing it before her, asked if she would sing 
it for him. It was a new song just out, report was in raptures with it, 
and he had bought it for her as he came along. But the young lady 
was this night in a repelling humour: she glanced over it, said some- 
en its looking “stupid,” and threw it on the table behind her. 

“Do you not recognise it, Annabel ?” whispered her cousin. ‘It is 
the new song: the one you were wishing for to-day. Do let us hear it.” 

“What a pity you don’t sing yourself!” retorted Annabel on her 
cousin. ‘ You might give us the benefit of every senseless bagatelle 
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that comes out.” And striking the keys of the piano, she burst out wit), 
a merry trifle she had recently picked up, begmning 
An old man he went a wooing, 
A young girl his wife to make. 


Mr. Dunn was near-sighted, and sometimes wore his glasses in-doors, 
He had them on now : and he nervously took them off, and nervously 
ut them on again—it was an unconscious action of his, when anything 
disturbed him. Perhaps the song told home, for it was a saucy trifie; 
perhaps the thought was crossing his mind that Annabel would be more 
attractive had she ashare of her cousin’s sweet temper and good seuse. 
But who ever thought of Miss Annesley by the side of Annabel? Shc 
had no beauty to boast of —a quiet, pale girl, with an open countenance 
and earnest eye; and she was “ getting on” besides, as Annabel was 
fond of expressing it, for she was seven-and-twenty, if she was a day. 
Her father, the elder brother of the Annesley family, had died as he had 
lived, a poor clergyman. Since which time, his ouly child Sarah, had 
been indebted for a home to Mrs. Annesley : in whieh she lived, partly 
as a relative, partly as a humble companion, partly as a kind, anxious 
overlooker of her young cousin, whom, in spite of her follies, she loved 
fondly. Mrs, Annesley had little notion to what extent that overlooking 


was necessary. 


Mouday morning dawned, Valeutine’s Day. And the Annesley 


family were seated at breakfast, when the postman’s knock was heard at 
the door. 

‘ Miss Annabel Annesley,” said the servant, entering, and placing a 
letter before her young mistress. 

“ Miss Annabel Annesley!” repeated Mrs. Annesley, in surprise, for 
the young lady’s correspondents had hitherto not been numerous. “ Wiso 
can it be from ? Open it, Annabel.” 

Annabel did open it : there was no evading the matter, in spite of her 
blushing reminiscenee that it was Valentine’s Day, and that—perhaps ! 
Mrs. Annesley sat in all stately unconsciousness of the fact: she would 
have been just as likely to recollect the birthday of Cardinal Wolsey. 

“ Who is it from?” she asked, watching the slow unfolding of the 


paper. 

Annabel’s colour grew deeper, for she found that she held in her hand 
the very identical Valentine, with its wreaths of heartseases and forget-me- 
nots that had adorned the shop-window ; the one she had audibly wished 
somebody would send to her. 

“ What is it ?” repeated Mrs. Annesley, impatiently. 

“ Tt’s—it’s—what do you call the things, mamma ?—a Valentine.” 

“A wat?” uttered the astonished Mrs. Annesley, doubting her 
ears, 
sikea Don’t you call them Valentines, mamma?” inquired Annabel, al 
mnocence. ‘TI thought that was the name.” 

_“ That =r one could have sent such a thing here!” ejaculated the 
dismayed » When she found speech. “That my house should not 
have been sacred from such a ridiculous insult! So ill-bred! so 
common !”’ 


“« So vulgar!” chimed in Annabel. 
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«“ Fit only for servants,” continued the ruffled Mrs. Annesley. “ Ser- 
vants, and tradespeople.” 

“ Greengrocers, and the like,’’ added the young lady, stealing a glance 
at her cousin, who, however, was sitting with a composed countenance, 
looking atthe tea-pot. 

“ Put it in the fire, Annabel,” said her mother, peremptorily. 

“ Yes, mamma, I will,” was the dutiful rejoinder of Miss Annabel, 
rising with alacrity, Valentine in hand. “ But,” she hesitated, stopping 
short within an inch of the fireplace, “I think, mamma, I will keep it 
for an hour first, and study the direction, so as to know the writing, and 
get a clue tothe sender. The inside’s not worth looking at,” she added, 

isdainfully throwing the offending epistle mto her work-box. 

But when Mrs. Annesley left the room, up jumped Annabel, and 
danced round and round her cousin. 

“ I know it’s from him,” she exclaimed, “that handsome foreigner ! 
He must have gone back to the shop and got it. It looks ten times more 
beautiful than it did inthe window. Throw it into the fire, indeed! It’s 
such dear little handwriting, the address—I could kiss it for ever!’ 

“ What did you do with your Valentine ?” demanded Miss Annesley, 
composedly. ‘‘ You can tell me now, perhaps.” 

“Oh!” cried Annabel, in a paroxysm of delight, as if the words re- 
called to her some happy thought, “‘he’s got it by this time! I sent it 
to the post on Saturday night. I wonder what he thinks of his pieture ? 
I wonder if he does weara red nighteap? I wonder——” 

“Whom did you honour with it ?” interrupted Miss Annesley; “ young 
Jeffries?” 

“Dickey Dunn !” she cried, laughing at her cousin’s angry start; “ | 
bought it for nobody else.”’ 

“For shame! for shame ! Annabel,” exclaimed Miss Annesley, indig- 
nantly. “It may be well to play such jests upon your young dandies, 
who are no wiser than you are, or upon your whiskered foreigners ; but 
Mr. Dunn! A merchant of high standing! A man hard upon forty 
years! For shame! for shame !” 

“ | wonder if he opens his letters himself ?’”’ continued the incorrigible 
gitl, not so much as hearing the reproof, much less listening to it. “ I say, 
Sarah, what fun if his clerks open it, thinking it a business letter. How 
they'll grin over the donkey! What a passion Dickey will be in! Do 
you think he was ever told before of his similitude to that patient 
animal ?”’ 

But at this juncture the door opened, and down dropped Annabel upon 
a chair, the very personification of sobriety. Instead of its being her 
mother, however, it was the housemaid who entered, the same servant 
that had brought in the Valentine. She sprang up again. 

“Harriet!” she angrily exclaimed, “how could you have been so 
stupid as to bring in that letter this morning before mamma? If ever 
you do such a thing again, I’ll get you turned out of your place. Savah, 
mind your own affairs! You are not mistress here: you have no right 
t0 control me.” 

The evening brought, as usual, Mr. Dunn. And whilst he was in a 
long discussion with Mrs. Annesley about some popular topic of the day, 
Annabel suddenly spoke. 
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“ Mr. Dunn, did you send me a Valentine ?” 

He hesitated in answering, almost stammered, as if the question called 
up some di ble reminiscence. 

‘‘ Indeed I did not. Did you expect me to send one ?” 

‘‘ Because somebody has,” continued Annabel, glancing out of the 
corners of her eyes at Sarah, and shaking her pretty curls. ‘Such a— 
thing—arrived this morning,—all nonsense and cupids. And,” she 
added, turning the same corners towards her mother, ‘“‘ mamma could not 
think of any one likely to have done it—except you.” 

“Upon my word!” ejaculated the lady, when her scornful surprise 
allowed her to speak, “‘you are strangely mistaking matters, Annabel! 
I forget the respect due to Mr. Dunn,—forget my own self-respect, in 
supposing him capable of sending a low, vulgar Valentine! You must 
have been dreaming.” 

“Did you send one to me, Annabel ?” inquired the merchant, half 
seriously, half jokingly, so that she might take the question in which 
light she chose. 

“ T write a Valentine!” exclaimed Annabel, her mouth open with 
astonishment. ‘I hardly knew there were such things till that painted 
letter came this morning. Mamma knows I could not at first recollect 
their name. You might as well ask if I had sent you Somerset House! 
Have you had one, then ?” 

“ Am La likely subject, think you, to be the object of such child’s 
play ?” he answered, parrying the question, as the colour rushed to his 
cheeks. Not that a Valentine, even the one he had been favoured with 
that morning, could have brought a deeper shade into his face, but for 
the unwelcome suspicion that it had come from her. 

“Pray let us drop the subject,” interposed Mrs. Annesley, with 
dignity; “it is only fitted for the ignorant and foolish—quite unsuited 
to us.” 

“You are quite right, madam,” observed the merchant ; “and you, 
Miss Sarah, I see, think as we do.” 

Sarah Annesley looked at him as he spoke, a quick, reciprocating 
glance, betraying more of sympathy, more of congeniality with him 
than she would have done in a less unguarded moment. He thanked 
her for it in his heart, but his head was full of Annabel and her charms. 


II. 


Berore many weeks elapsed, Annabel Annesley and the gentleman of 
the whiskers—we do not yet know how else to designate him—had 
become upon speaking terms. How it had been managed, without 
mutual friends to introduce them, may perhaps be surmised by those 
susceptible damsels and blades who understand such matters,—the sober 
reader can, of course, only set his wits to work, like ourselves, and 
wonder. Mrs. Annesley was about this time laid up with inflammation 
on the chest, and Sarah constituted herself head nurse, and never left 
her. Annabel sometimes went out alone, to call upon friends living 
near, or to purchase any article of shopping she might require, or 

ps she would be attended by a maid: and there’s an old saying; 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” She would come home in a flow 
of spirits, and whisper all sorts of nonsense to Sarah. 
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“ What do you think ?” she began one day. “As I was turning the 
corner of Albemarle-street, I ran right against that handsome fellow! 
He looked more divine than ever, and he sent his compliments to you.” 

“Like his insolence!” returned Sarah, her lip curling. “If this 
nonsense is to go on, Annabel, ‘I shall assuredly inform your mamma.” 

“ You are jealous, that’s all,” retorted the young lady. ‘“ He had got 
on the most divine waistcoat, and opal buttons !” 

One day when she had been out, attended by the maid, she came 
home, in an ecstasy of delight, and dashed into Sarah's bedroom. 

“T said he was somebody of consequence! I knew he was!” she 
exclaimed. ‘His name is Franchetini, and he is visiting the Duke of 
Derbyshire.” 

“Stuff! nonsense!” returned Sarah, angrily. 

“ How would it sound? Madame—no, he’s an Italian—the Signora 
Franchetini: how would it sound for me ?” 

“T think you want a strait-waistcoat,’. ejaculated Miss Annesley. 

“ He did send me the Valentine—I knew it could come from nobody 
else,” she ran on, twirling herself and her ringlets round the room ; 
“and he asked, might he have the supreme felicity of sending me 
another: one from his heart.” 

“ And what did you say, pray ?” 

“Nothing. So of course it will come. What will you bet there’ll 
be a declaration in it? I say, Sarah, the row there’d be if those servants 
let it get to mamma, as they did the Valentine! I should swear it was 
for you, and addressed to me by mistake. I could not do anything else, 
you know.” 

What was Miss Annesley to do with such a girl? One day, however, 
events progressed further. Annabel had gone out to walk in the neigh- 
bouring square with a young friend; it began to rain violently, and she 
arrived at home under the signor’s umbrella, escorted by the signor 
himself. She invited him in. It happened to be the first day that 
Mrs. Annesley had gone down stairs, and she was seated in the drawing- 
room with Sarah. 

Annabel was startled at the sight of her mother: she had only counted 
upon Sarah: but she rarely wanted an excuse; and Mrs. Annesley was 
unsuspicious. She murmured some unintelligible words about having 
met him at the house of their friends, and introduced him. “ The Signor 
Franchetini.” The signor had really an imposing appearance—owing 
partly perhaps to the remarkable whiskers—he was dressed fashionably, 
-_ foked like a gentleman. Still, Mrs. Annesley was a little taken 

“T am happy, madame, to have had it in my power to be of service to 
mademoiselle,” he observed, with a score of bows. ‘I was fortunate 
dat I did happen to have von ombrelle wid me.” 

The lady could not do less than invite the polite umbrella-owner to 
take a seat; and the conversation proceeded. 

“ Pray, sir, are you staying in London?” asked Mrs. Annesley, chiefly 
from want of something to say. 

“I am staying, madame, at present in Piccadilly, wid de Duke of 
Derbyshire,” 

The lady drew herself up, and a little relaxed in severity. She owned 
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to aristocratic notions, and thought she had got into some eminent man’s 
society. 

“You are French, mounseer?” she asked, with the best accent she 
could muster. 

“T am de Italian by birth, madame, but I was went to France when | 
was de infant, and I do call myself more French dan Italian : indeed, | 
do know nofing about my propre contree.” 

** You are a friend of the duke’s, sir ?” 

“ Ah, madame, he is my very good friend—my patrone. My family 
estates, my possessions, were all con—con—I do forget de vord in de 
English.” 

* Confiscated ?” suggested Mrs. Annesley. 

“Yes, dat is de vord. The estates of my father, madame, were all 
confiscate, and I have not de bonheur to be riche. Iam de artiste, and 
de duke is my present patrone.” 

“ Oh!” said the lady, her frigidity sensibly augmenting, “im music / 
You teach music ?” 

“ {do adore de music, madame, and I do flatter myself I have de good 
touch ; but, madame, se trompe—madame is mistake in thinking dat I do 
teach it. I am only de amateur.” 

“Ah! a painter, probably ?” observed the lady. 

“No, madame, [ cannot paint. I never did learn de art.” 

“I beg your pardon,” returned Mrs. Annesley. “I understood you 
to fer that you were an artist by profession, not being rich.” 

“ Ah now! not riche, madame. I do wish I was. I have but de 
douze mille cing cents—de—vat you call five hundred a year: dat 
is all.” 

Annabel sat entranced, for the whiskers and the moustache were more 
curled out than ever, and the eyes were full of admiration for her own 
pretty face, and the foreign accent was euchanting. The Signor 

ranchetini rose at last, observing that de duke had de grand dinner 
party dat day, and he must hasten home. 

** So he is an artiste, as he calls himself,” observed Miss Annesley to 
Annabel; “some fiddler at the opera, probably. But, fiddler or 
gentleman, you were very bold to bring him in.” 

“He is not a teacher of music!” returned Annabel, with indignation ; 
“you heard him say so.” 

“T think he and my aunt did not quite understand each other,” 
replied Sarah. “He said he did not teach musie, but he certainly said 
he was an artiste, and the duke was his patron. Ofcourse he is a pre- 
fessor of music.” 

What cared Annabel? He was visiting the Duke of Derbyshire, and 
he had five hundred a year—this, combined with his personal charms, 
completed the conquest. She told Sarah she was in love with him 
“@ la mort.” And, which she did not tell, she would have run away 
with him, had she been asked, forthwith. 

signor, meanwhile, had left the house, on his way to his 

“‘ patrone’s,” in a complacent soliloquy. “I think I will go on wid it,” 

he debated. “She is very pretty girl, and de house is trés bien montée. 

Tree servants I did see, and I did see plenty of riche silver on de déser- 
voir in dat oder chambre. Vat must de old lady’s ineome be, now? | 
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should say de seven or de eight hundred a year, and of course it will 
all descende to Annabel. Yes, I will go on wid it to marriage, and den 
I shall retire and live wid them in de same house, and never m'enbéter 
myself more vid my profession, for it is de great anxiety. It will not do 
to tell them just yet dat I am—vat I am; dey have such sacré préjudice 
in dis malheureuse contrée; dey would say peut-étre dat I am not von 

ntlemans. Pauvre ignorance! ui, she is very pretty, but she is as 
wild as de colt. Voila de effect of not restraining de young demoiselles 
in England. But dey do make good wives, dese English girls: and so 
| hope will she, when she shall be my wife by-and-by.” 

So the flirtation continued ; and, for a flirtation, advanced pretty far. 
The signor did not again make his appearance at the house of Mrs. 
Annesley, but he and Annabel were for ever “accidentally” meeting 
out of doors: in the bustling streets, or in music-shops, or in the parks : 
and the signor had favoured her with several love-letters, very inflam- 
matory, if they could but have been understood ; a compound of difficult 
French (to her) and obscure English. Annabel guessed at the meaning, 
aud responded in sentences equally flaming—and empty : she was just 
the girl todo it. Sarah did not suspect half that was going on. 

One evening the merchant, for he was a constant visitor, was con- 
versing with Mrs. Annesley and Sarah. Amongst other topics, there 
came up that of houses; desirable sites, rents, and such matters; when 
Annabel suddenly exclaimed: 

“T am astonished, Mr. Dunn, that you should live on, in that close, 
smoky city.” 

He half smiled as he turned to her and spoke. ‘I shall not live there 
much longer.” 

“ Are you going to give up business?” asked Annabel, jumping to a 
conclusion. 

“Give up business! no. Othello’s occupation would indeed be gone. 
But I have been taking a residence elsewhere: my partner will in future 
reside in the city.” 

“A residence in the country ?” asked Mrs. Annesley. 

“Not in the country,” returned the merchant. “ Near to you: in the 
adjoining square.” | 

“Those are splendid houses!” exclaimed Mrs. Annesley: “but the 
rents are high.” 

“ And now I must set about furnishing,’”’ he continued. “ Will you 
help me with your taste, Annabel ?” 

She threw a conscious glance at him, and what she read in his coun- 
tenance brought before her memory the Signor Franchetini and his 
whiskers. Should she become the mistress of the house in that aristo- 
cratic square, or should she resign herself to love and the whiskers ?—for 
she saw she should soon have to choose between the two. Need the 
reader ask what would be the decision of Annabel Annesley ? 

She knew he was going to ask her to be his wife. Amd he did, in his 
uetvous, but very gentlemanlike manner, the first time they were alone 
together. She had no heart in the business, so was as coolly indifferent 
as she would have been over any other subject. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Dunn,” was the first reply she made, “ but 
I would not marry you for the world.” 
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‘‘ Annabel,” he said, taking her hand, “ you must be aware how deeply 
I have loved you. The world has said we are unsuited to each other. 
In age perhaps we are: for my years would more than double ee 
But you shall have the happiest home, the most indulgent husband : all 
that wealth can procure, and love suggest, shall be yours.” 

“ How old are you?” asked the insolent girl. 

A deep flush over his forehead; not so much at the question at 
that moment, as at the manuer of asking. 

“ T am nine-and-thirty,” he replied. 

“ That ts old!” ejaculated Annabel. ‘‘ Why papa was only nine-and- 
thirty when he died! No,” she continued, shaking her head, and her 

retty doll’s curls, “ I should never like you enough to be your wife: but 

j am obliged to you for asking me.” 

* You io never loved me, Annabel!” he exclaimed, beginning to 
think himself a great fool for having followed up so wildgoose a pursuit. 

““N—o,” hesitated Annabel, turning away her face, for she was aware 
she had often led him on to think she did. “ And of course I could not 
think of marrying without being desperately in love.” 

He turned away, indifference on his countenance, but bitterness at his 
heart. And that bitterness was not lessened when, as he left the house, 
he caught the words of her favourite song, carolled out in glee, 


An old man he went a wooing, 
A young girl his wife to make. 


“If ever J get enthralled by a young girl again,” he echoed, biting 
his lips with mortification, “may I be—baffled, as I am now.” 

Annabel—oh, heartless girl!—told the news to everybody: that 
‘that Dickey Dunn” had made her an offer, and she had lecahad. at hin. 
She had fine fun over it with the Signor Franchetini. 


Ill, 


‘So we are soon to congratulate you upon giving up your bachelor- 
“a i mumbled a toothless old lady one day to the merchant, She 
had been a friend of his mother’s in her lifetime, and she knew the 
a 

Mr. Dunn became the colour of a cabbage-rose. Who could have been 
letting out about his affairs ? 

‘IT am glad to hear it,” continued the dame: “ at one time I feared 
you were going to remain a hermit for life.” 

“Ah!” groaned Mr. Dunn. 

“And it is quite time, Richard, that you should think about a wife,” 
gem the ancient lady, “for you are hard upon forty, my dear. 

fou and my poor son—if he had but lived !—were born in the same 
winter.” 

“‘ How’s your deafness ?” asked the man of business, anxiously wishing 
to turn the conversation. 

“Oh, that’s better,” was the answer. “I can hear almost anything now, 
and don’t make the mistakes I used to. She’s a good, sensible girl, that 
Miss Annesley : one in a thousand.” 


“ Is she 2” thought the gentleman. 
“Though full young for you, my dear: I suppose she’s not thirty. 
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That gossiping woman, Mrs. Williams, used to say she knew you were 


up to your eyes in love with An—Anna—what’s her name ?—Annabel, 
I asked her one day if she did not give Richard Dunn credit for more 
sense than to fall in love with a flighty young creature, only fit for a 
dancing girl at Astley’s. But you have chosen well, my dear, and have 
shown your sense.” 

6 What are you talking of?” roared Mr. Dunn. 

“Isn't it true, then ?” returned the old lady. ‘‘ Are you not going to 
be married ?” 

« Not a bit of it!” exclaimed the merchant, wrathfully. “I'd see all 
the girls at—York, first.” 

* The tales that people invent!” cried the octogenarian, heaving up 
her hands in wonder. ‘‘ Somebody came here the other day, and said 

ou had made an offer to Miss Annesley, and were furnishing your new 
et in splendour, and getting everything on for the wedding.’ 

 She’s too young and flighty for me, ma’am,” cried the gentleman, in 
her ear. ‘‘ Never you fear that I shall marry her.”’ 

“ What’s too young and flighty ?” asked the old lady, only partially 
catching the words. 

‘Miss Annabel Annesley.” 

“T didn’t allude to her /” screamed the dame, rapping her stick wild] 
on the floor in her deafness and wrath. ‘It’s her cousin, old Parson 
Annesley’s daughter,! Sarah. I hope you don’t call her flighty—a well 
brought up, sweet-tempered, elegant young woman. You might be 
proud to get her.” 

“ She is not far wrong,” grumbled the merchant to himself. “ I have 
sometimes questioned, even when in the height of my infatuated tom- 
foolery, whether I had not neglected the gold to hug the gilding.” 

Mr. Dunn did not discontinue his visits to Mrs. Annesley’s. Perhaps 
he was willing to show that his heart had not entirely broken over 
Annabel’s rejection, though it may have had a twinge at the time. It 
is certain that he had most deeply loved her, but it is equally certain 
that since she refused him his eyes had become opened to her real cha- 
racter, and he was not far off the satisfactory conclusion of thanking his 
stars that she had not caged him. 

He was to take possession at Midsummer of his new house in Paradise- 
-— Its teraialiings process, useful and ornamental, was nearly com- 
pleted, and one morning Mrs. Annesley, her niece, and daughter, went 
with him to look over it. Mrs. Annesley allowed that it was a most 
superior residence, as near perfection as possible; and she looked with 
momentary crossness at Annabel, for having suffered so desirable a home 
to slip through her hands. 

“What in the world did you buy a piano for ?” asked that young 
lady of Mr. Dunn, as she passed her fingers over the keys of the 
instrument ; ‘* you can’t play.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Dunn; “but I may have friends to see me who can, 
Perhaps you for one, sometimes, Aunabel.” 

“It’s not etiquette to pay visits to old bachelors,” she laughed. 

“Do you intend that as a hint that the house wants a mistress ?” cried 
he. “I think it does,” he added. 

“Sarah !” exclaimed Mr. Dunn, detaining her as she was about to 
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follow her aunt and cousin to another room, “ you know for whom I took 
this house—whom I once thought to see here as its mistress—whom I 
to make my wife?” 

‘¢ Yes,” she faltered, the crimson rushing over her ingenuous face. 

‘It was a senseless infatuation on my ; and she was the wiser of 
the two when she rejected me. Now tell me, for I want your eamest 
opinion: Do you think that former infatuation, which has been com- 

tely overcome, need be any bar to my asking another to become this 

ouse’s mistress 7” 

She could not answer, for that expression on his face told what she 
had latterly begun to suspect, and her eyes fell beneath his. Not only 
since then, however, had she learnt to appreciate his worth. He pressed 
her hand with a lingering pressure, and walked forward to give his arm 
to Mrs. Annesley. 

But poor Annabel’s day of reckoning was coming. 

One morning, soon after breakfast, Mr. Dunn called, unexpectedly, to 
ask if Mrs. Annesley would go with him to choose some curtains, she 
understanding such articles better than he did. While she was putting 
her _— on, the gentleman remained in the breakfast-room, talking to 
Sarah. 

** Where’s Annabel?” he inquired. 

“ Gone to practise duets with her friend Miss Williams,” was the 
answer. 

Mr. Dunn and Mrs. Annesley left together, and in walking along a 
retired quiet street, on their way to their destination, who should they 
come upon, but—Annabel ; and with her the Signor Franchetini, |iis 
whiskers larger and blacker than ever. 

Mrs. Annesley could not believe her eyes, and the merchant scarcely 
his. The two were evidently upon the most confidential and familiar 
footing ; and, once, Annabel lifted her pretty hand, and laughingly 
tapped those very whiskers, which the signor responded to by taking the 
hand and keeping it. Mrs. Annesley’s eyes turned up at the sight, her 
breath left her, and she grasped a lamp-post to help her support the shock. 

** Fetch her to me, dear sir,” she implored, when she could find words. 
* Unhappy child !” 

‘“* Who is it with her ?” bluntly asked the gentleman. “ It looks like 
some—grinning frog of a Frenchman.” 

‘He's a something,” gasped the lady, “not English. His name’s 
Franchetini, and he is stopping at the Duke of Derbyshire’s—at least he 
said so. I saw him once.” 

“ The Duke of Derbyshire’s!” echoed Mr. Dunn; “ that’s singular ! 
I am going there to-day at two o'clock, with a deputation from the city. 
The duke’s a cabinet minister, you know, ma’am.” 

“ Do go after her—they’ll be round the corner directly,” groaned Mrs. 
Annesley, not caring, as she watched the flirting Annabel’s movements, 
whether his Grace of Derbyshire was a cabinet minister or a cabinet chest 
of drawers, 

“I'll go after her: and I'll be on the trail of him!” muttered ~ 
Dunn, walking quan towards the unconscious pair. “ The Duke o 
Derbyshire’s, eh: That's readily ascertained.” a 
What a day that was for Annabel! She had never gone through such 
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aone. Mrs. Annesley’s reproaches got sharper and keener with every 
hour. In vain Sarah tried to smooth matters over, and mediate between 
them: neither listened to her. 

“ What harm did I do?” sobbed Annabel. “I came upon the 
signor by accident, as I was turning the square. He was going on a 
commission for the duke, he said. I was not born in the year One, that I 
should pass a gentleman I know without speaking to him : we are not in 
the time of the Goths and Vandals.” 

* You shall never stir out of this house alone again, if you stop in it 
till you are fifty,” retorted the mother. ‘“ The disgrace of possessing 
such a child! To think that you should be seen dancing through the 
streets with a French music-master !” 

“ He is not a music-master,” raved Annabel, “he’s a gentleman. How 
could he be visiting at the Duke of Derbyshire’s if he were not ? Sarah, 
keep your tongue to yourself. It’s nothing to you.” 

“You need not discuss the matter further,” observed Mr. Dunn, when 
he arrived in the evening, and heard the tail of the dispute. “I took the 
liberty of ascertaining who and what this Signor Franchetini is, who has 
so won on Annabel’s imagination, and I find he is noé a professor of 
music.” 

“ There!” she cried, triumphantly. ‘I said so from the first.” 

“He holds an important post in the duke’s household,” proceeded 
Mr. Dunn, gravely. “That of Coox.” 

You should have seen her face—you should have seen all their faces. 
Annabel’s was a perfect picture. 

“Itis not true!” she burst forth, impetuously, her cheeks crimson. 
“Such words are actionable, Mr. Dunn—if the signor only heard 
them !”’ 

My informant was the duke himself,” he quietly continued. “ His 
grace says he’s one of the best cooks going, and he would not part with 
him for the world. He gives him five hundred ‘a year. I believe the 
duke feared my inquiries had reference to my engaging him for myself.” 

“He said he was an ‘artiste !’” uttered Mrs. Annesley. 

“And a very efficient ‘artiste’ he no doubt is, and a respectable man 
too—as cook,” added Mr. Dunn: “but a cook is scarcely an eligible 
os for Miss Annabel Annesley.”’ 

“ T am going to faint,” d Annabel—“ I am going into hysterics,” 
she shricked, Kicking hor ap against the chair with passion. “Hold 
me, somebody.” ?, 

Mr. Dunn partly led, partly carried her to a sofa, where she could lie 
and kick till she was tired. 

“It was all through that Valentine,” she sobbed: “if he had not sent 
me that—such a love as it was! the first I ever had, too—I should 
never have spoken to him. I'll never look at a man with whiskers again : 
what business has a—a—cook to sport them? Sarah, get me some 
vinegar.” 

Allow me to give you some water,” said Mr. Dunn, carrying a glass 
to her. 

“Dear Mr. Dunn,” she whispered, sobbingly, “you are very kind. 
And you have got such a lovely house! I wish I had not been so hasty 
when you—when you asked me—¢hat. It was all that swindler’s fault. 
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And I shall get so ridiculed! for the Williamses and everybody knew 
about him. I was thinking of him, when I said I would not have you, 
I suppose it is too late now!” 

Sarah, who was leaning over her, heard the words, and a powerful 
emotion flew to her face; but the gentleman remained as cool as a 
cucumber, though he bit his lip to hide a smile. 

“fear it is,” he answered, “ Had I known you would change per 
mind, perhaps I might have waited: there’s no telling. But I have 
really asked another lady to be my wife.” 

“ Another lady !” 

*‘ And she will be one of the first to welcome you to her house, You 
know you told me it wanted a mistress.” 

‘‘Mamma,” called out Annabel, bringing her sobs to a stand-still, 
‘Mr. Dunn says he is going to be married.” 

“Don’t presume to address me, you naughty girl,” reprimanded Mrs. 
Annesley. “1 beg your pardon, dear sir.” 

“T did not think of its being brought out to you so abruptly, Mrs. 
Annesley,” he said, advancing towards her, and leading Sarah with him. 
“ It is true I wish to take unto me a wife, but not without first asking 
your consent. Will you give her to me ?” 

“You! Sarah ?’”’ stammered Mrs. Annesley. 

“ Marry her!” uttered Aunabel, with an accent of scorn. 

j “You are not displeased, aunt ?” whispered Sarah, her tears flowing 
ast. 

‘If she only makes you as good a wife, Mr. Dunn, as she has been an 
affectionate and dutiful niece to me, you will have secured a treasure,” 
exclaimed Mrs, Annesley. ‘‘ May you be happy, Sarah, as you deserve 
to be, dear child.” 

‘J would not marry an old maid if I were you,” called out Annabel 
to Mr. Dunn, shaking all over with mortification. 

** Both I and my wife will engage never to take offence at your advice, 
Annabel, if you will only promise to profit by ours,” said Mr. Dunn, 
good-humouredly, ‘ Do not again fall in love with a man for his braided 
coat and his whiskers.” 

“She has been telling you everything, and setting you against me on 
purpose to get you for herself!” sobbed Annabel. ‘ She Tes told you 
about the donkey—false girl! She has told you, perhaps, that I have 
called you Dickey Dunn, but it’s not true.” 

‘She has told me nothing,” said Mr. Dunn, seriously ; “she never 
speaks of you but in terms of the highest affection. Dear Annabel,” 
he continued, “ your faults are but those of heedlessness and youth. Let 
this affair of the Signor Franchetini be a warning to-you ; eschew such 
follies for the future, and you will soon become all that your mother, that 
we, could wish, You know,” he laughed, “I may lecture you now, for 
shall soon have the right of cousinship.” 

_“Thope every shop that exhibits another Valentine may get blown up 
with gunpowder !” was all the symptom of reformation the young lady 
condescended to utter, as she turned rudely from the caressing hand of 
Sarah, and buried her face and her mortification in the sofa pillow. 

And that was the end of her first Valentine, 
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MOORE’S DIARY.* 


Ir is obvious, Lord John Russell remarks, to any one who will care- 
fully read the “ Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore,” that his character was not difficult to understand, although, like 
that of most men, it was not without inconsistencies and contradictions. 
With a keen sense of enjoyment he loved music and poetry, the world 
and the playhouse ; the large circle of society, at the same time that 
strong domestic affections made him yearn for the narrow precincts of 
his home. With a love and affection ready to burst out on all sides, he 
felt as he sang : 


They may rail at this life : from the hour I began it 
I've found it a life of kindness and bliss ; 

And until they can show me some happier planet, 
More social and bright, I'll content me with this. 


Wherefore, this being the admitted case, the necessity for perpetually 
storming against the weaknesses of the man? ‘They are transparent, 
manifest ; but they are amiable even in their frailty. Not so the loud, 
the jeering tone of critical detraction—it seems to rejoice at having 
found something worth pulling down to its own level, and to work away 
at it main and might, selecting only those saillant roughnesses to drag at 
which are always to be found in the smoothest and most faultless cha- 
racters. There is principle in this in some—the principle of partisan- 
ship ; it suffices for such that Moore was a democrat. They have not 
the liberality of Sydney Smith, who, although a steadfast churchman, was 
a fast friend. of Moore’s, and could afford to banter his enmity to the 
establishment, by asking his portrait-painter if he could not put into his 
face a little more expression of hostilityto the church. No, they harassed 
him through life, and they now hunt his fair fame after death. There 
is also another source whence much of the ungenerous criticism which has 
assailed the memory of Moore has its origin, and it is thus explained by 
Lord John Russell, when commenting upon that very natural vanity of 
the successful poet and the man courted by society, which is every now 
and then made manifest by certain little records in his Journal. 





* Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by the 
Right Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P. Vols. V.and VI. Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans. 

t Talking of personal vanity, two amusing instances are recorded in the 
“Diary.” One is of Campbell, who is said to have mentioned how his vanity was 
once mortified on giving his address to some Scotch bookseller. ‘Campbell !” 
said the man; “ pray, sir, may you be the great Campbell ?” +“ Who do you call 
the great Campbell?” said Tom, putting on a modest look. “ Why, John Camp- 

the African traveller, to be sure,” answered the other. 

The other was of John Hunter, who once said to Lord Holland, “ If you wish 
to see a great man, you have one before you. I consider myself a greater man 
than Sir Isaac Newton.” Explained then why; that discoveries which lengthen 
life and alleviate sufferings are of infinitely more importance to mankind than 
anything relating to the stars, &c. 

_ The love of approbation is, when directed to proper objects, one of the finest 
impulses of our nature; it inspires alike poet, politician, or warrior, and incites to 
Virtuous actions and noble thoughts; but when ill-regulated and made to jar with 
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There is much truth in the maxim of La Rochefoucauld, that “ what most 
offends us in the vanity of others is that it jars with our own.” Every one 
says to himself, “There is a mam so absorbed with his own merits that he 
does not perceive mine.” Still there are different kinds of vanity, and each) 
partakes of the character of the person in whom it resides. Of these kinds 
the worst is that which makes little display, but is continually at work in 
depreciating others. that our own superiority may become conspicuous. A 
vanity of this kind is largely mixed with envy. It is an envy too the more 
odious, as it is not content with hating some single person, or aiming at 
some single advantage, but hates every person who is admired and loved, 
and every quality for which a person is admired and loved. This kind of 
vanity cannot bear that a girl of eighteen should be admired for her beauty, 
or a child of three for its prattle. Anything that attracts and absorbs 
attention is gall and wormwood to it. But above all, when that particular 
merit which competes with its own supposed eminence is admired, nothing is 
spared to injure, to depreciate, to depress the person thus endowed. ‘The 
most sacred bonds of friendship, the strongest ties of affection, are broken to 
indulge its boundless passion. Truly did Mr. Sheridan say, that ambition 
and avarice are not so destructive in their rage or so furious in their career as 
vanity. He must have meant vanity of this kind. ‘There is another kind of 
vanity, which is in many respects the opposite of that which I have described. 
It is open and ingenuous, taking for granted that all the world adopts it own 
estimate of its own excellence, and therefore in excellent humour with all the 
world. If the world sneers and depreciates, a person of this character 
ascribes the sarcasm to the malignity of some one, or some few, and goes on 
satisfied and happy as before. Vanity of this kind is often joined with much 
kindness, and even with simplicity and candour. It is compatible with a high 
appreciation of the works and acts of others. It often overflows in hene- 
volence towards family, friends, neighbours, and mankind in general. 


There is another peculiarity, we would call it, rather than weakness, 
of Moore’s Journal, which has been much commented upon, and admicted 
even by his editor to be a defect, which is the great pains he is at to 
put into writing the stories and the jokes he hears, while he seldom 
records a serious discussion or notices the instructive portion of 
the conversations in which he bore a part. Now the simple faet of the 
case a to be, first, that he manifestly loved a witty and a pleasant 
saying better than a serious or an abstruse one ; and that, with his ever 
active life, it would evidently have been too great a task to record learned 
discussions and instructive conversations, as well as mere striking points : 
that he did not neglect such is evident, because where they are classical, 
ren theological, politic, or such as can be expressed in a few words, 

e does not omit them. As well might it be objected that, in recording 
the wit of others, he seldom if ever puts on paper his portions of the 
conversation. Now there is singular modesty in this, and it contrasts 
curiously with his simplicity in recording occasionally the many flattering 
things said of himself. 

In the more serious transactions of life—his pecuniary affairs—iu 
which Moore was always either in difficulties, or in advance, or spect- 





the personal vanity of those we come in contact with, it becomes offensive, and 
often in characters most worthy of respect a weakness, if not a positive source of 
ridicule and contempt. The true philanthropist regrets these errors of our nature, 
but excuses them when dignified, as in the case of Moore, Campbell, and Hunter. 
by real worth. The misfortune of most men of talent is their being led into an 


exaggerated notion of their own acquirements bv th ll coteries by which they 
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lating im some way or other, he evidently places all the more trifling 
matters on record; if he has omitted them, he even returns to them, we 
should say, manifestly with a view to preserving his fair fame intact 
after death. It is not a little curious that the phrenologists found some- 
thing wanting in Moore’s organisation—at least in that portion which 
referred to pecuniary matters : 


Went with Benett to Deville’s, in the Strand, the phrenologist and collector 
of casts; called for Sir Francis Burdett in our way at Brookes’s. After 
having explained to us the principles of the science, he proceeded to examine 
our heads. Had some suspicion who Burdett was, but did not know me in 
the least. Found no poetry in my head, but a great love of facts and clear- 
ness im argument ; humour, love of music, strong feelings of friendship (this 
Spurzheim too, I remember, remarked when I met him at Paris), a facility in 
parting with money, and “ not being very particular as to the securities” (his 
very words, which amused the standers-by not a little), and the organs of com- 
bativeness and destructiveness as strong as ever he had witnessed them in any 
one. On Benett’s asking him, whether he discovered in my head any par- 
ticular-talent, said, that he had seldom seen a head with “ so active and general 
an organisation,’ and that whatever the person possessing it attempted, he 
would most probably succeed in. Told Burdett some things which he seemed 
to think true ; among others, that his first perceptions of subjects were slow 
and rather confused, and that it was not till after some consideration he 
mastered and saw his way through them. <A sense of justice and impatience 
under oppression was one of the features of Burdett’s head, which he found 
also in mine. 


We know a society in London which, setting up upon its own account, 
the first purchase the treasurer made was a pair of bellows—raising the 
wind being, according to that worthy official, one of the primary objects 
of the institution. Moore was in such a hurry to aecumulate supplies, 
that it sometimes led him into ridiculous positions. 


Having thought a good deal about lecturing at the Royal Institution, as a 
thing that might be rendered profitable (as well as an undertaking that I 
should gain credit by), I wished to ascertain before I left town all the par- 
ticulars with respect to the number of persons the lecture-room would con- 
tain ; the space that, after the members are accommodated (they being privi- 
leged to attend gratis), would be left for my own private subscribers, &c., &c. 
In order to procure this information I called yesterday at the Royal Institution 
(as I thought) to see the secretary ; not being at home, I fixed to-day at 
twelve ; saw him, and after having opened to him confidentially my object, had 
the mortification to hear him say, “ My dear sir, you have mistaken the house ; 
this is the Alfred Club House ; the Royal Institution is next door.” A very 
gentlemanlike person, however, the secretary ; took me all round the house, 
rs see the arrangements ; expressed great anxiety to have me a member, 

C., Sc. 


Very often the dilemmas in which he was placed were not of so humorous 
acharacter. And yet his remuneration was by no means inconsiderable. 
We read im one page of a guinea a line being offered for poetical eontri- 
butions to the Annuals, 5007. a year for editing Heath’s Annual, 4001. 
a year for squibs to the Times, 100/. for two sheets to the Foreign 
Review, 2500/. (afterwards increased to 4000 guineas) for a “ Life of 
Byron,” 500/. for a hundred pages to the Keepsake, 10001. for each 
volume of the “ History of Ireland,” a task for which his editor acknow- 
ledges he was not qualified ; 500. a year from the Metropolitan, &c. The 
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bills he drew during the same interval of five or six years upon Power 
appear to have been like flakes of snow. Yet he was, like many others, 
never satisfied with either offers or actual profits. 


Walked with Sydney Smith ; told me his age ; turned sixty. Asked me how 

I felt about dying. Answered that if my mind was but at ease about the com- 

fort of those I jefe behind, I should leave the world without much regret, 

having passed a very happy life, and enjoyed (as much, perhaps, as ever man 

did yet) all that is enjoyable in it; the only single thing I have had to com- 

lain of being want of money. I could therefore die with the same words that 
ortin died, “1 have had enough of everything.” 


Those were days in which publishers thrived as well as authors. Mrs. 
Rundell’s Cookery, we are told, produced Murray seven or eight hundred 
a year; 2000/. was given by him for the copyright. “One wonders 
(said Luttrell) that there should be any bad dinners going.” The 
cookery book comes out upon another occasion : 


22nd. Called at Murray’s, Mentioned to him Lady Morgan’s wish to con- 
tribute something to his “ Family Library,” and that she has materials ready 
for lives of five or six Dutch painters, which she thinks would suit his purpose. 
The great John said, without minding the painters, “ Pray, isn’t Lady Morgan 
a very good cook?” I answered, I did not know; but why did he ask. 
“ Because,” said he, “if she would so something in that line.” ‘ Why, you 
don’t mean,” exclaimed I, “that “she should write a cookery book for you!” 
“ No,” answered John, coolly, “not so much as that ; but that she should re- 
edite mine” (Mrs. Rundall’s, by which he has made mints of money). Oh, 
that she could have heard this with her own ears !” 


When the ‘ Epicurean” came out, the Literary Gazette, at that time 
supplied with proof sheets from Longman’s, actually published the 
catastrophe of the story the very next day : 


Yesterday my book came out, and there was a flaming eulogy on it in the 
Literary Gazette of to-day. They have given, however, the catastrophe of the 
story, which is letting the cat out of the bag most provokingly. Dawson 
(Lord P.’s brother) said to me at the féte, “ I never read anything so beautiful 
as the death of your heroine.” “ What!” said I, “have you got so far 
already.” “Oh, i read it in the Literary Gazette.” This is too bad. The 
Marquis Palmella, too (the Portuguese ambassador), when he and I and 
Brougham were standing together, said to me, “ This is like one of your fétes.” 
Brougham, thinking he alluded to “ Lalla Rookh,” said, “Oh, yes; quite 
oriental.” “ Non, non, je veux dire,” answered Palmella, “ cette féte .d’Athenes 
dont j'ai lu la description dans la Gazette d’aujourdhut.” Sent Bessy a copy of 
the book to-day. 


Much has been made of Moore’s want of affection to his wife, as mani- 
fested by his frequent absence from home; but a hundred paragraphs 
could be selected from the Diary attesting to the very warmest affection 
for his “dear,” “sweet” “ Bessy,” whose kindness, considerateness, and 
cheerfulness under affliction, he is never weary of putting on record. 
Moore’s ideas of women were peculiar—almost as much so as those he 
sea to the account of Lord — who, he says, would not dine with 

is lady, he had such a horror of women eating. Moore’s idea of what 
the sex should be is sufficiently contained in the following paragraph re- 
ferring to the heroine of the “Epicurean :” 


Sharpe full of praise of my book; said he was “downright in love with 
Alethe, and could hardly tell why, for she did little more than raise her beau- 
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tiful eyes and Jet them fall again.” This, as I told him, was what I aimed at ; 
to nals my heroine interesting with as little effort as possible, keeping her 
down to the gentle, simple tone which I myself like in women. Had once an 
idea of putting, as a motto to the book, two lines from Crashaw’s verses on 
St. Theresa : 
Yet, though she cannot tell you why, 
She can love and she can die. 


But this would have been proclaiming my catastrophe. 


Can it, however, be for a moment supposed that such sentimental 
fastidiousness is in any way adapted to domestic happiness ? 

Of the rackety way in which Moore delighted to spend his time, one 
example will suffice. It was the 23rd of May, 1828: 


Rogers having told me he was to meet Scott this morning at breakfast 
with Chantrey, went there early. Found Scott sitting to Chantrey, with 
Rogers, Coke of Coventry, and Allen Cunningham assisting. Talked of 
Sir Alexander M (I think) and his son, on whom the following conun- 
drum was made: “ Why is Sir A. like a Lapland winter?” “ Because he is a 
long night (Knight) and his sun (son) never shines.” When Sir W. went 
away Chantrey begged of R. and me to stay and keep Coke in talk during 
his sitting to him. Got him upon old times ; told a strange story (which I find 
Rogers more inclined to swallow than I am) of a dinner given by Lord Petre 
to Fox and Burke after their great quarrel, and of a contrivance prepared by 
Lord Petre to introduce the subject of their difference, and afford an oppor- 
tunity of making it up. This was no less than a piece of confectionary in 
the middle of the table representing the Bastille! “ Come, Burke,” said Lord 
Petre, at the dessert, “ attack that Bastille.” Burke declined. ‘“ Well, Fox,” 
continued his lordship, “do you do it.” “That I will, by G——,” said Fox, 
and instantly dashed at it. Credat Judeus. I doubt much whether they ever 
met again after that quarrel. Came away with Rogers. A letter from Bow- 
ring, informing me that he was preparing copies for me of Lord Byron’s 
correspondence with him; and, strange to say, opening up at once, without 
any reserve, the subject of my attack upon him in “ The Ghost of Miltiades ;” 
“you have written bitter things of me,” he says. He then expresses a strong 
desire for a few moments’ conversation with me, adding that he thinks he 
could, in a few words, remove the impression I had of his conduct. Went 
to Col. Bailey’s, having promised his daughter on Wednesday evening (in 
order to get off singing then) to come and sing for her this morning. Found 
Mrs.|Wilson, &c., &c. Was in good voice, and with “ The Song of the Olden 
Time” drew tears from the young beauties around me. Dined at Lord Lans- 
downe’s, and finished with the second act of Sontag’s “ Donna Anna,” in the 
Countess St. Antonio’s box. Not a bad day altogether. Walter Scott, 
Rogers, and Chantrey, at breakfast; music and Miss Bailey at luncheon 
time; dinner at Lansdowne House, with the Venus of Canova before my 
eyes, and Sontag in the evening. Taking it with all its et ceteras of genius, 
beauty, feeling, and magnificence, no other country but England could furnish 
out such a day. 





Of the kind of wit reported of these breakfasts, dinners, and evening 


parties, the following may be considered as good an example as any other, 
October 27th, 1827 : 


Talking at breakfast of Gilbert Wakefield; while in Dorchester gaol he 
wrote a letter to Lord Holland, complaining of his various grievances, one of 
which was his being asked to dine with the gaoler, a circumstance not only 
humiliating, but embarrassing to him, as the gaoler’s “‘hour of dining oscil- 
lated between two and five.” This sort of oscillatory dinner is a mateh for 
Jeremy Bentham’s “ post-prandial vibration.” In Wakefield’s defence of him- 
Feb.—vou, c. NO. CCCXCVUI. M 
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self on his trial (it was, I believe, for his answer to the Bishop of Llandaff) 
he said, that ‘‘ being chiefly conversant with the vituperative authors, he had 
naturally fallen into,” &c., &c. Lord Maynard was the person who said 
about the House of Commons, “Is that going on still?’ Talleyrand on the 
Thames (?) with and ? the former exceedingly jealous of his atten- 
tions to madame, and at last asking him, ‘‘ If the boat was to be upset, which 
of the two he would try to save?” ‘Talleyrand looking courteously at her, 
answered, ‘* Mais vous, Madame, vous savez nager.” Anecdote of the King of 
Prussia (Frederick) asking, ‘* Who is this Hyder Ali?” and Elliot (I think it 
was) answering pointedly, “‘ Un vieux despote militaire, qui a pillé tous ses 
voisins et qui commence a radoter.” Frederick saying to some English 
general, (? ) “Could any regiment of yours of the same number of men per- 
form such a feat?” ‘I don’t know, Sire (was the answer), but half the 
number would try.” Went with Crabbe into Rogers’s room, and had a long 
conversation. Tried again to get something out of Crabbe relative to Burke, 
but he evidently remembers nothing of him. Crabbe never saw Lord Byron; 
they were both in the Sun Inn at Cambridge once together for a couple of 
days, without knowing it at the time. 

After luncheon walked out with Rogers ; a good deal of talk about Byron ; 
took the following memorandums, of which some are intelligible only to 
myself. His capability of making others fee] upon subjects on which he did 
not seem to feel much himself; such as scenery, the arts, &c. Was nine 
months at Pisa without ever seeing either the belfry or the baptistery (see 
Forsyth). The same peculiarity (R. says) existed in Madame de Stael. 
Though living so long at Cdpet, she never saw the glaciers, nor any more of 
the scenery than what lay on the road between Copet and Paris. In talking 
of B.’s being in love so early, R. said that Canova once told him that he 
(Canova) was in love at five years old. R.’s account of the old hag of a 
woman that was servant at Byron's lodgings in Benett-street. ‘‘ When he 
moved to Albany, the first day I called upon him, the door was opened by the 
same old woman. ‘ Why (said I to him), I thought she belonged to Benett- 
street, and that in getting rid of those lodgings you also got rid of the hag.’” 
** Why, yes,” said Byron, “ but the poor old devil took such an interest in me, 
that I dia not like to leave her behind me.” Well, in two or three years 
afterwards Byron was married, had a fine house in Piccadilly, two carriages, 
&e., &e. I called one day and (the two carriages and all the servants being 
out) the same old woman appeared at the door, dressed out very smart, with 
a new gown anda new wig. Was once going out of the Opera or some 
assembly with Byron, and a link-boy lighted them along, saying, ** This way, 
my lord, this way.” ‘ Why, how does he know you are a lord?” said Roger. 
‘How does he know!” answered Byron, “every one knows it; I am de- 
formed.” His great shyness of women. * * ® The day Lord B. read the 
Edinburgh Review on his early poems, drank three bottles of claret. Some 
friend coming in said, ‘‘ Have you received a challenge?” After writing 
twenty lines of the satire, got better; after a few more lines, better still. 
Must not forget the dinner at Lord Holland’s, in Pall Mall. * * * Rogers 
mentioned being with Byron at the church of the Santa Croce ; and though 
there were Machiavel, Michael Angelo, and others to engage his attention, J. 
continued to stand before the tomb of Galileo, saying, ‘‘ I have a pleasure in 
looking upon that monument; he was one of us,” meaning noble. Talked of 
the first day R. had him to dine to meet me. R.’s consternation when he 
found that he would not eat or drink any of the things that were at the table; 
asked for biscuits, there were none; soda water, there was none ; finished by 
dining i Gn an and vinegar. It was upon receiving a letter from Miss 





Milbank (in answer to one in which he said, that though her father and 
mother had often asked him to their house, she never had), containing the 
words, ‘‘ I invite you,” that he sent in his second proposal for her. Used not 
to dine with Lady B.; had a horror of seeing women eat ; his habit of offering 
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presents ; iving Rogers the picture ; had given it, in the same nominal way, 
to two or three other people. Mentioned the letter he wrote to Murray in 
consigning to him the remains of little Allegra: sent the invoice, “ Received 
two packages ; contents unknown,” &c., &c. Directions about the place of 
burial; said first, under the tree, and then, “on second thoughts,” in the door- 
way of the church. Must inquire of all this again from Drury. The objection 
to the original inscription being put was that the date seedahond it to be a 
child born in adultery. (Is there any inscription now?) ‘Took it into his 
head before he went abroad, that he had not sold the copyright of his works 
to Murray ; reference made to Rogers, when it appeared that he had regularly 
sold them to him and his heirs for ever. 

Same party at dinner with the exception of Crabbe. What the Prince de 
Ligne said to a person, who had been trying unsuccessfully to make a piece of 
water in his grounds, and who told him there had been a man drowned in it, 
CYétait un flatteur. In talking of dogs a case mentioned, where a man in 

ing to bathe, left his clothes in care of his dog, but on his returning out of 
the water, the dog, not knowing him, would not give them up again. Spoke 
of “ Boswell’s Johnson :” Boswell asking him about some passage in Pope, 
“What does he mean by it?” “1 don’t know, sir; I suppose he meant to 
vex some one.”* Boswell complaining of the noise of the company, the day 
before, making his headache. ‘ No, sir; it was not the noise that made your 
head ache, it was the sense we put into it.” “ Has sense that effect on the 
head?” “ Yes, sir, on heads not used to it.’’ Boswell mentions Johnson 
saying to him one night when they were sleeping in the same room and con- 
versing, ‘‘ If you don’t stop talking, sir, I will get up and tie you to the bed- 

t.” ‘I mention this (adds Boswell) to show the faculty he had of placing 
tte in a ridiculous position.” Dunning once being asked how he 
contrived to get through his business, answered, “I do a little; a little does 
itself; and the rest is undone.” Fazakerley mentioned that he was in com- 
pany with Talleyrand and Pozzo di Borgo the evening the account of Buona- 
parte’s death arrived (I, myself, dined in company with Pozzo di Borgo that 
day). Talleyrand frequently said, in speaking of him, Homme prodigieuz. 
Pozzo and Napoleon were brought up together, but afterwards quarrelled ; 
they belonged to the two opposite factions by which Corsica has always been 
agitated, and in which, it is said, the old Médame Mere took, to the last, more 
interest than in all the grandest affairs of Europe. Forgot to mention, as an 
instance of the treacherousness of the memory, that Rogers mentioned to me, 
among the remarkable things he remembered of Lord Byron, that it was he 
who came to him the evening of Percival’s assassination to inform him of the 
event, whereas (as I soon brought to his recollection) it was J that called 
upon him that evening with the intelligence, and found him sitting with 
Wordsworth and Sir George Beaumont, who had dined with him. I rather 
think both our stories are true. Lord L. pressed me either to stay over to- 
morrow, or to come on Monday ; engaged for the latter day to the Heneages, 
but he prevailed upon me to sit down and write them an excuse, Rogers and 
Mr. Grenville (he said) meaning also to stay over Monday. 


The story of Frederick the Great and the English officer is an old one. 
It is not every memory that is anecdotical. We quoted last month one 
of the best stories of Dr. Veron’s referring to a Swiss and a Frenchman, 
one fighting for honour, the other for money, and both for what they 
wanted most. The same story is in Moore’s Diary. Moore also himself 
sometimes tells the same story over again—as of Lord Dudley’s going 
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* The passage was, I think, 
Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well. 
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out to walk with a person, and as he had the habit of geen] aloud to 
himself, being overheard to say, “I don’t think it will bore me very 
much to let him walk with me that distance,” and which is repeated in 
another part of the Diary (December 9th, 1827) as having occurred be- 
tween the House of Commons and the Travellers’ Club. 

There are two stories of Lord Byron’s double having been seen by 
Lord John Russell and Sir Walter Scott, illustrated by one or two other 
instances of the supernatural, worthy of being added to the existing stores 
of curious cases of illusion. Sir Walter is also made to tell not a bad 
story of a man who imagined he had an adder in his boot : 


Scott’s story of the man whom they persuaded that the place he was walking ~ 


in was very full of adders ; his fancying he felt an adder in his foot, and 
striking his foot violently with his stick, in order to kill it ; hearing a hiss from 
out the boot, and then (as Scott said) “pelting away” at it again with his 
stick. ‘“ Ah, now he is silent, I think I have done for him;” then taking off 
his boot, and finding that it was his watch which had slipped down there, and 
which he had been thus hammering away at, the hiss having been the sound 
of the spring breaking. Scott’s acting of this story admirable. 


But if we were to begin selecting stories, we should be in the same 
dilemma as a child let loose in a confectioner’s shop. 

Moore was not entirely insensible to personal as well as intellectual 
vanity. Witness the following amusing passage : 

Nugee called with the first sketch of my coat to try it on: said he would 
dress me better than ever I was dressed in my life: “ There’s not much of 
you, sir,” he said, “and therefore my object must be to make the most I can 
of you.” Quite a jewel of a man this Renee's have gone to him in conse- 
quence of my former tailor being bankrupt. 


Again, on another occasion, he reports, “In trying a new coat on me 
this morning, Nugee, that pink of tailors, said, turning me out of his 
hands, ‘ There’s the coat that will immortalise me.’ ” 

There is no denying that Moore’s predilections lay among the noble 
and the fair. These predilections come out at times in a pleasing and 

eable form—witness his argument in favour of the social and intellec- 
tual perfections of the higher pg which, from a radical reformer, are, 
however, not a little inconsistent. His noble editor has also remarked 
upon the influence which the preference of the conversation of natural, 
amiable, and simple women over that of the more learned or brilliant of 
their sex exercised upon his manners. 

With more ordinary mortals, however, except they were titled, or of 
the same coterie at Bowood or Holland House as himself, he was apt to 
be very uncomplaisant. He says of Napier, who has reason for soreness 
on more than one score, “ After luncheon Napier came to pay a visit, 
and I did the state some service by relieving Lord Lansdowne of him.” 
Again, of Sir Thomas Lawrence, he says, ** Went to Lawrence’s ; always 
wish I could like the man as much as I admire his works; but as Luttrell 
says (Luttrell and Smith are always quoted for the best jokes), “ he is 
oily, and the oil bad into the bargain.” Going to an evening party 
(April 29, 1830), at Martin’s, the artist’s, he relates that he met “a large 
party of small literati. Flattered and talked at by them till I was sick 
and ran away.” 

That Moore was capable of some of the finest and noblest sentiments 
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that animate the breast of man, not only his poetry— which is often 
factitious—but his Diary attests in many, many instances. Nothing 
could be more creditable to him than his feelings on the occasion of 
Scott’s misfortunes : 


Fear that poor Scott’s share in the ruin of Constable’s house is even greater 
than I had supposed. Few things have affected me more than this. I almost 
regret, indeed, having been brought so close to Scott, as I might otherwise 
have been saved the deep and painful sympathy I now feel for his misfortune. 
For poor devils like me (who have never known better) to fag and to be 
po ed for means, becomes, as it were, a second nature; but for Scott, whom 

saw living in such luxurious comfort, and dispensing such cordial hospi- 
tality, to be thus suddenly reduced to the necessity of working his way, is too 
bad, and | grieve for him from my heart. 


Moore over Byron’s grave is also an affecting and a natural picture : 


When we arrived at Hucknall the clerk could not be found, nor the key of 
the church. At Mrs. Wildman’s suggestion took a pane out of one of the 
windows, and by this means opening it, put a little boy in, who opened the 
door for us. During all this time I felt but little affected by our visit, but 
saddenly, as I stood over the vault where he lies, the picture of what he had 
been, and what he was now, presented itself to me, and at once a sort of flood 
of melancholy feeling came over my heart, which it was with difficulty I could 
conceal from those around me. 


It is generally known how much Moore felt for the loss of his daugh- 
ter Anastasia. He could not play, nor even bear the sound of his own 
voice for a long time after. He put on record on the 29th of May, 
1829: 


Had rather a painful scene this morning. While I was knocking at Lord 
Iichester’s door, Lord Anglesey, with his daughters, drove up to his own; and 
calling me over, seized me by the arm, and said, ** Now that I have caught you, 
Iwill not let you go till you hear my daughter sing, and sing something in 
return for her.” In vain did I protest that I was in a hurry somewhere upon 
business ; he would hear of nothing, but forced me up-stairs, where I was 
introduced, for the first time, to his lady: The girl was set down instantly in a 
bustle to the pianoforte, and sung my “ Common Sense and Genius,” which 
Lord A. declared to be his especial favourite. I was then obliged (in spite of 
various protestations about want of voice, long time since | sung, &c., &c.) to 
take my seat at the pianoforte ; and the moment I sat down, felt that [should 
make a fool of myself. With difficulty I got through “ When he who adores 
thee ;” but when I came to “ Keep your tears for me,” the melancholy sound 
of my own voice quite overpowered me ; and had I not started up instantly, I 
should have burst into one of my violent sobbing fits, which, before strangers, 
would have been dreadful. I never was better pleased than to find myself in 
the street once more. When shall I be able to sing again? The thought of 
my dear child comes across me at these moments with a gush of bitterness 
which is indescribable. 


It was not till March, 1830, that being at Murray’s, he put on record, 
“Stayed there the whole evening, and sung—the first time for near two 
months—and was actually pleased with the sound of my own voice.” 

Equally creditable to Moore are his remarks upon his political and 
literary antagonists—the Tories: 


In my visits this morning, called at Lord D.’s, and sat some time with 
Lady D.; a good deal of talk about politics. I spoke pretty freely my opinion 
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of our friends the Whigs; of their vile practice of canvassing enemies and 
neglecting friends. As for myself, I said, so long had it been manifest to me 
that this was their system, that I had for many years (luckily for my own 
peace of mind) given up all hopes of their ever thinking of doing me a service. 
So far did this poco-curantism of theirs extend, that, even in the trifling article 
of franking, not one of them (though knowing how much I had to do wit) 
printers in the way of transmitting proofs, &c.) ever offered, when in office, to 
be of any service tome ; and I| have always gone on (when I could) with my 
old frankers: with Croker while the Whigs were last in, and with Greville 
during their present ministry. The only attempt at a favour, indeed, I eve: 
experienced for myself was under a Tory administration ( Addington’s), when, 
through the medium, it is true, of Lord Moira, I got that unlucky registrar- 
ship of Bermuda. Lord Hardwicke, too, when the Tory Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, offered to create a Jaureateship in Ireland, with the same emoluments 
as the English one, if I would accept it. Neither ought I to forget that to 
poor Lord Moira (whom the Whigs hardly acknowledged as one of themselves) 
f owed the barrack-mastership for my father, which made his latter days cow- 
fortable. That from Whigs, as Whigs, I never received even the semblance of 
a favour. All this I said to Lady D., and she admitted that there was but too 
much truth, she feared, in the charge, so general against them on this point. 
On her saying some flattering things of the peculiar claims J had upon the 
regard of all parties, I answered, that the only merit I could arrogate to 
myself was, that “I was at no time purchaseable, and that this I believe the 
Tories knew.” ‘ Oh dear,” she exclaimed, “if the Tories had such a person 
as you on their side, we should be made to feel the difference” (alluding, | 
take for granted, to my knack at ridicule ; and God knows how open my 
friends the Whigs are to that same weapon). 


_ We cannot refrain from quoting here, by way of contrast, the follow- 
ing short passage, with the editorial note thereunto appendaged : 


“ A Letter from the Honourable Heury —— to Lady Emma ——.” Begge« 
me, in anything I might now write for him, to spare Croker; which, [ told 
him, was an unnecessary caution, as Croker and I were old allies.* 


It has been suggested that these journals were most probably intended 
only to become the basis of a biographical history, but such a sugges- 
tion appears to be contradicted by a number of passages in the Diary, as, 
for example, where Moore speaks of his dear Bessy’s insisting upon some 
little domestic maiter being duly immortalised therein, and still more so, 
where, upon dining with Sir Walter Scott after the stroke of paralysis 
which had laid the literary leviathan low, he says, “ had it been in his 
better times, I should have had many a lively tale to enrich these pages 
with ; but he spoke little.” Nothing can look more premeditated. 





* To Moore it was unnecessary to address a request to spare a friend; if the 
request had been addressed to the other party, asking him to spare Moore, what 
would have been the result ? Probably while Moore was alive, and able to wield 
his pen, it might have been successful; had Moore been dead, it would hay 
served only to give an additional zest to the pleasure of safe malignity.—Ep. 
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MICK CASSIDYS BOOTS. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Some years ago, when the “ Inniskilling Dragoons” were quartered at 
Canterbury, Captain Crofton of that regiment, returning to barracks one 
evening from mess, thus accosted his military servant : 

Cassidy, I shall want you to-morrow to take the bay mare and the 
dennet to London. Here’s a furlough for three days. Drive up gently, 
sleep a night on the road, and then ‘ Jessy’ will be quite fresh at the end 
of the journey. When you get to town you will put up at Short’s 
Hotel in Bond-street; tell them to take care of the mare and dennet till 
they see me next week, and make yourself comfortable while you stay.” 

“T shall, sir,” replied Cassidy, comprehensively including in one sen- 
tence—after the fashion of his countrymen—obedience to all his master’s 
instructions. 

Michael Cassidy was a tall, handsome young fellow of two-and- 
twenty, with a figure and features of much more aristocratic cut than 
usually falls to the lot of a private of dragoons; and when he turned out, 
the following morning, in a well-made white driving-coat and forage- 
cap with gold band—both of which had been discarded by his master— 
he looked so like an officer in half-mufty that the sentry at the barrack- 
gate, who saluted him as he drove out, might almost have been excused 
for mistaking him for Captain Crofton himself. Neither was it surprising 
that the toll-keeper’s pretty daughter should have dropped a curtsey as he 
kissed his hand to her after tossing the sixpence that cleared the gates 
between Canterbury and Sittingbourne. 

“That’s a nate little thing,” said Cassidy, turning round to take 
another peep at her, “and mighty respectful. Faith, it’s not my own 
fingers I'd like to be kissing, if she were only a little closer. Bad luck 
to the whip-handle for being there instead.” 

But in vain he looked: pretty Ellen had modestly withdrawn into the 
turnpike (it’s true there was a little window which commanded a view 
down the road), and Cassidy, with something like a sigh, turned his 
face towards London and drove on. 

It was a brilliant morning, the precursor of a beautiful October day, 
and with everything smiling round him Michael Cassidy was not the one 
to indulge long in sentimental fancies. He had a cheerful word and a 
merry glance to bestow on all whom he met, and the journey was as plea- 
sant as it well could be—without a companion. No incident, however, 
of any consequence, happened on the road; in accordance with his 
master’s orders he proceeded slowly, and it was uot till the evening of the 
second day that he arrived at his destination. 

Captain Crofton, with true military nonchalance, had never thought 
of asking, before he despatched him, if his servant had been in London 
before ; and Cassidy was too little in the habit of making difficulties to 
hint at the fact of his being a stranger there, so that the great city was 
altogether new to him. But he was not so lost in wonder as to forget 
the errand on which he had been sent, and by dint of a few well-timed 
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inquiries, found his way safely enough to Bond-street, and drew up at 
Short’s Hotel about dusk. 

Although it was not the season—perhaps on that very account—two or 
three waiters were at once on the qgui-vive, when, par the panes 
against which they were flattening their noses, they saw a military- 
looking man, driving a magnificent horse and fashionable dennet, stop 
at the hotel door. With unusual empressement they rushed out—one 
called for the master at the bar, another hastily rang the ostler’s bell, 
and a third precipitated himself into the street to receive the stranger’s 
commands. 

Michael Cassidy was somewhat taken aback by this brisk reception, 
and it caused him to deliver his master’s message rather less circum- 
stantially than he had been enjoined. 

‘¢ Take care of the mare and dennet,” said he. 

“ Yes, sir,” interrupted the waiter, before he could get any further. 

“It’s Captain Crofton’s, of the Inniskilling Dragoons,” continued 
Cassidy. 

“Yes, sir, Captain Crofton’s,—yes, sir, Inniskilling Dragoons,—yes, 
sir ;—here, ostler, take Captain Crofton’s mare and dennet round to the 
stables. Please to alight, sir. Dine, sir—sleep, sir ?”’ 

Before Cassidy could reply to this double-barrelled question, Mr. Short 
himself made his appearance. 

“Proud to see you, sir,” said he, rubbing his hands ; “pray walk in, 
they'll take every care of that splendid hannimal, and a splendid one it 
is. Let me show you into the coffee-room !” 

So saying, Mr. Short led the way, the battants were thrown open by 
two of the waiters, the landlord paused at the entrance and bowed, and 
Michael Cassidy marched in. 

“This is the coffee-room, sir,—chilly evening— good fire—very com- 
fortable here !” 

“There’s not the laste doubt of that,” returned Cassidy, looking round 
him ; “ but it’s a long drive I’ve had, and if it’s all the same to you, 
I'd rather sit down to some could mate and a hot potaty than the best 
coffee you have in the house !” 

“ Cold meat, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Short, in surprise. “ Wouldn't you 
like a hot dinner?” 

“ Oh, to be sure I would!” replied Cassidy ; “who wouldn’t ?” 

The word “dinner” operated like magic on the senior waiter, who 
straightway rattled off the bill of fare. 

“ Hoxtail and gravy-soup, sir; whitings, soles, and ’addocks ; ’arrico 
mutton, veal cutlet, beef hollives, stewed masharoons, pidging pie, fowl 
and ’am—chop, steak—(these par parenthise)—jint,—sirloin ready in 
half an hour, sir,— game, sweets.” 

“ Bedad,” said Cassidy, “there’s plenty of it ; make yourself aisy, 
I'll dine !”’ ' 

“* What will you please to horder, sir ?” asked the waiter, presenting 
the bill of fare which he had run off so glibly. ‘ Hox——” he was 
beginning again, but Cassidy stopped him. 

“ J’ll tell you what,” said he; ‘save me the trouble of telling you, 
and just do as you'd be done by !” 

r. Short rubbed his hands, and laughed : “ Very good—very good, 
indeed; ah, a nice little dinner, you understand, William !” 
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« And the sooner the better,” added Cassidy. 

“To be sure, sir,” replied the landlord ; and away he bustled with 
the head-waiter close at his heels. 

“’Elp you hoff with your box-coat, sir?” inquired a grave young 
man, with a face as pale as the white handkerchief round his throat ; 
and when this was done and Cassidy stood divested of his outer garment, 
the chambermaid who appeared at the same moment to light him to his 
room, confessed to herself that a “nansomer gent and straighter legs, 
she never before set eyes on !” 

Nor was she singular in her opinion ; for Miss Maria, the landlord’s 
only daughter, came to the same conclusion, though she expressed herself 
in different terms to the cousin who was sitting with her in the 

lour behind the bar. ‘How elegant!” she exclaimed ; “ after all, 
Matilda, there is nothing like those officers!” a remark, in the truth of 
which Miss Short’s cousin most energetically concurred. 

Cassidy was conducted by the chambermaid to one of the best bed- 
rooms in the hotel, and when the smiling damsel desired to know if he 
found.everything “agreeable and to his liking,” was half tempted to 

ress his satisfaction by realising the wish he had left unaccomplished 
at the Canterbury turnpike-gate ; but surprise at the way in which he 
was _— got the better of his natural impulses, and he very modestly 
replied : 

“Faith, miss, it’s a dale too good for a young fellow like me to be 
waited on by such as you.” 

“Oh, dear, no, sir!” said the girl, blushing at the compliment, and 
only half understanding its application; “I’m sure if all the gents 
that come here was as perlite as you, sir———” but fearing, it might be, 
that she should say too much, or fancying, perhaps, that some one called 
her, she left the sentence unfinished and whisked out of the room. 

The duties of the toilette did not long engage the attention of Michael 
Cassidy, for the simple reason that he had no alteration to make in his 
costume. A small carpet-bag, which went under the seat of the dennet, 
contained a change of linen and one or two necessaries, but as their owner 
was not in the habit of dressing for dinner, he deferred making use of 
them till the following morning. Being on furlough he wore the undress 
of his regiment, and it required a more experienced eye than belonged to 
- one in Short’s Hotel to distinguish between the private and the 
officer. It was enough for them to hear the name of Captain Crofton and 
see his equipage, to feel satisfied that the handsome young dragoon was the 
captain himself; and it was really no disparagement to the officers of the 
“ Inniskillings” that such a mistake should have occurred. 

But although his toilette was briefly made, Cassidy did not hurry 
down stairs. In the first place, he did not feel sure where he was going 
to dine ; and in the next, he could not get over his astonishment at being 
shown into such a fine bedroom. 

“ There’s jugs and basins, and bottles and glasses enough here of all 
colours,” he soliloquised, ‘‘ to set up a crockery shop in the best street in 
Dublin. What an elegant soup-tureen,” touching a large footpan with 
the toe of his boot, “ this would make for our sergeants’ mess, if it had 
but a cover to it! And what’s this thing as big round as a well, but as 
shallow as a plate? For crame, most likely! The London gentlemen’s 
complexions is so delicate. What do they mane now by ull these look- 
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ing-glasses? A fellow can't turn his head without seeing somebody 
staring at him. I never saw the use of more than two kinds of glasses, 
the one you drink out of and the other you shave by. Bedad, a boy 
might shave himself at full length here. What's this? A pincushing— 
with a frill to it! Oh Jabers—that bates Bannagher! Where the divel 
is a man to find the place to stick pins into? And a petticoat over the 
table! Maybe the poker and tongs wears curl rs |” 

This i which was in a fair way of making a complete inventory 
of the contents of the chamber, was interrupted by a tap at the door, and 
the voice of one of the waiters announcing that dinner was ready, an in- 
timation by no means disagreeable to the hungry dragoon, and he hastily 
followed the summoner down stairs. That Miss Short should have left 
her cousin in the small parlour and found something just then to 
occupy her in the bar, was, of course, purely accidental; and, being 
there, that she should gracefully bend her swan-like neck as “ the cap- 
tain” again went by, was equally natural and unpremeditated. Had it 
been otherwise, the professional and national gallantry of Michael Cassidy 
would not have allowed so flattering a demonstration to pass unnoticed, 
and he made his best bow in consequence, confirming with an expressive 
= the favourable impression which his first appearance had pro- 

uced. 

In the most comfortable corner of the coffee-room—of which it seemed 
likely he would be the sole tenant—the dinner-table was laid, and mar- 
shalled by the head-waiter, Cassidy took his seat. He felt a little awk- 
ward at first about his napkin, and the number of spoons and forks 
at his elbow rather bothered him; but by the time he had swallowed his 
soup, and taken a glass of sherry, his presence of mind returned, and he 
felt equal to “ the situation.” It is true that the pale-faced waiter shud- 
dered when Cassidy scored the fried sole with his knife, and with that 
implement assisted large slices to his mouth, but the solecism was over- 
locked in the vehement praise which was bestowed upon the establish- 
ment which encouraged such good cookery. A trial awaited Cassidy 
when Mr. Short himself appeared, at the head of a file of attendants, 
bearing the first dish of the remove; he felt a great desire to jump up and 
take it from him, but luckily he had not time to execute this manceuvre, 
and when he found that everybody seemed resolved to wait upon him, 
whether he would or not, he wisely submitted to his fate, and, as he said 
afterwards, “played such a knife and fork that it would have made a full 
man hungry to look at him.” Nor was his attention confined to the 
“ aitables;” for, remembering his master’s injunction to make himself 
comfortable, he said “ yes” to every suggestion, and—in his own phrase 
again—* took to the hock and Champagne like mother’s milk.” In the 
midst of all this luxury, however, there was one thing he regretted —that 
he had no companion to share it with,—and if he had not fortunately re- 
membered that his master never took wine with him when he stood be- 
hind his chair, he certainly would have pledged the pale-faced waiter, 
“if it had only been to put a little blood into him.” At length, when 
he could scarcely bear it any longer, this temptation was removed by the 
removal of the cloth, and he was left téte-d-téte with a bottle of Mr. 
Short’s best claret, to commune with his own thoughts. 

They were not at all of a sombre character. 
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“Upon my life,” said he, wheeling his chair round to face the fire, and 
ing the decanter “ handy,”—“ upon my life they understand civility 
in this house. At Rochester, bad cess to ’em, they gave me a billet over 
the stable, and I got me dinner off the kitchen dresser, bacon and greens, 
no better. Give me strangers, say I, if you want to be well treated. 
That fat Rochester landlord, now, has seen me scores of times along with 
the Captain, and the divel a thing did he offer to wash me throat with but 
a mug of hard ale,—let alone claret and Champagne! It’s civilisation has 
done it. I’ve often been tould that London was the cinter of civilisation, 
and now I’ve found it out. I should be long enough anywhere else before 
half a dozen dandies in black,—like so many Protestant clergymen—came 
dancing round about me with pigeon-pies and roast partridges, and the 
divel knows what besides, coaxing me to ate as if it was to do them good, 
and not Mick Cassidy. It’s well for the Captain’s mare that I didn’t 
know their ways, or I’d have been here yesterday ; and small blame to me 
for saying so.—No wonder the Captain’s fond of getting lave and 
‘running up,’ as he calls it, to London, though I don’t think they could 
behave more genteelly to the master than they have to his man. I'd 
like to know which of ’em he’s in love with! The little thing with the 
candlestick, or the fine lady in the ringlets! I wouldn’t get in his way 
if I could help it, but who can stand two at once? This claret’s mighty 
pleasant tipple: it sets one draming about the women with one’s eyes 
open. Here’s their healths, all of them. Mr. Short’s too, may he live 
till he’s twice as long! No thankee,”—this was addressed to the pale- 
faced waiter, who brought him the evening paper ; “ no thankee, I niver 
rade by this kind of light.” 

“Great news, sir,” said the waiter, depositing the journal on the 
table,—‘¢ thought you’d like to know it. The Lord Mayor preceding to 
his willow at ’Ackney has been attackted by thieves.” 

“What did ye say about the mare?” exclaimed Cassidy, briskly, —“ no 
harrum to her I hope!” 

“ Dear me, no, sir,—I was mentioning of the Lord Mayor which the 
peticulars———” 

*‘ Here’s his health, then,” said Cassidy, filling another bumper ; “ you 
can keep the ‘ pe-ti-cu-lars ’ till they’re wanted.” 

The pale-faced waiter withdrew disappointedly, if not with some degree 
of disgust. - It was not the first time that day, he inwardly murmured, 
that his feelings had been “arrowed.” 

— was too much absorbed by his own position to notice his 
ks, 

“ Great news is it ?” he said, giving the newspaper a thump with his 
fist. ‘* Nothing aqual to the news I’ll have to tell when I get back to 
Canterbury. Faith, I can’t reckon the dishes; and then the landlord’s 
politeness. I wonder what he’d say to me for a son-in-law! May he 
never have a worse !” 

At this last aspiration, Mick Cassidy drained the claret-jug. It had 
not performed its office without imparting a certain rosy hue to his 
reverie, though the tints were somewhat confused—that is to say, his 
thoughts were ; indeed, he was what might be called “a little elevated.” 

Cassidy rose from his chair, and stood before the fire; his eye fell upon 
the pier-glass, and besides the reflection of his own features, which 
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smiled on him, he caught the glimpse of a female face peeping through 
one of the ovals in the red-baize door of the coffee-room. 

“ Oh, come in, then ; you’re welcome,” said he, and he turned round 
to greet his fair visitor, but the face had vanished. He resumed his 
position, with his back to the door, and waited for five minutes, hoping 
that the vision would reappear, but it came not again. Without exactly 
knowing why, Cassidy rang the bell. This time it was William, the 
head-waiter, who entered. 

“‘ More claret, sir?” he inquired, as he shuffled up the room. 

“ Much obliged,” replied Cassidy ; “ but I think I’ve had enough.” 

‘* Any licure, sir ?” 

‘What's that ?” 

William thought he asked what kind of liqueur, and began to 
gallop through a long list. At the mention of one name Cassidy 
stopped him. 

“Curious O! That must be quare stuff! I’ll take a glass, if you plase!” 

The curacoa was brought, and speedily tossed off. 

‘“‘ That’s better than a punch in the head !” said Cassidy. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied William, with as much gravity as if he had called 
it exquisite. “ Another glass, sir ?” 

The offer was declined ; but there was an expression in Cassidy’s face 
as if he still wanted something. 

William stood waiting for orders, but receiving none, suggested tea. 
He had touched the right chord. 

“ Tay!” ejaculated the dragoon. ‘‘ Your name’s William, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* Well, then, William, tell me who’s that uncommon fine gurl —that’s 
to say, young lady—in the little room there, outside ?” 

‘In the parlour, sir, beyond the bar, sir? That’s Miss Mariar, sir— 
master’s daughter, sir.” 

*‘ You're seldom wrong, Mick Cassidy,” said the dragoon, addressing 
himself. Then, to the waiter, “ Do you know, William, this clar’t has 
made me thursty. I should like a dish of tay. But,” he again solilo- 
quised, “haven't you a tongue in your head, Mick Cassidy; can’t you 
spake to the lady herself ?” 

‘¢ Green or black, sir ?” asked William. 

** Oh, niver mind just at present, I'll think about it.” 

The waiter made an obeisance and retired. When he was gone, 
Cassidy winked his eye, drew himself up to his full height, gave a twirl 
to his moustache, and followed him out of the room. He proceeded 
straight to the bar. 

‘Did you wish for a chamber candlestick, sir ?” inquired the soft voice 
of Miss Maria, who hearing the jingle of spurs, at once came forward. 

“* Not at all, Miss,” replied Cassidy, “ I’m longing for a dish of tay.” 
And, as he spoke, he fixed his eyes, first on Miss Short and then on the 
tea-service, which was set out in the little parlour. The lady blushed 
and simpered. 

“]’m sure, I really don’t know—I’ll call William.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, Miss. I niver could drink a drop if a 
man made it. It’s only the taper fingers of a lady that’s fit to handle a 


taypot. If it wasn’t being too bould, ma’am, I’d be happy to make one 
of your party.” 
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“Oh, gracious ! what would papa say when he came back, if he 
~~ I'd had a gentleman in to tea that was staying in the house !” 
“ Your papa’s out, then ?” 

“ He is only gone to the play with my aunt. He’ll be back before 
twelve o’clock.” 

Cassidy glanced at a clock in the bar; it wanted a quarter to nine. 

“ There’s plinty of time,” said he. 

“ 7 gracious! really—it’s so unusual. Matilda, dear, what do you 
thin ” 

Miss Maria withdrew to consult her cousin, and a good deal of whisper- 
ing and giggling took place. It was plain to Cassidy that neither of the 
damsels were opposed to the proposition, though they did not like to 


say 80. 

- By your lave, then,” said Cassidy, going to the parlour-door, which 
opened into the passage, and turning the handle, “ you'll find me per- 
fectly harrmless.” 

This coup de main fairly installed him, for though Miss Maria and 
Miss Matilda both declared “it was just like those officers !”—they mani- 
fested no resentment at the invasion. On the contrary, having familiar- 
ised themselves with the dangerous proximity of the dragoon, and feeling 
that they were two to one, strong in each other’s strength they invited 
him to sit down. 

“If you will but excuse our humble way,” began Miss Maria, “ I know 
you gentlemen are used to so much elegance “ 

“Tt’s little she knows of a barrack,” thought Cassidy ; then replying 
to her observation, ‘Sure, if it’s illigance you mane, ladies, you’ve only to 
look at each other !” 

The heroines both tittered ; Matilda buried her face in her handker- 
chief, Maria took refuge in the sugar-basin. 

“Do you like your tea sweet, sir ?” asked the latter, with a certain 
degree of archness. 

“‘Swate!” exclaimed Cassidy, whose compliments were not of the 
newest or most recherché kind. “T’ll trouble it to be anything else if 
you make it.”’ 

The ice was now broken, and the young Irishman went rattling on. 
He never gave a thought to the possibility that he might have been mis- 
taken for his master, but set down the attention of the servants, and the 
smiles of their mistress and her fair friend, partly to their natural hospi- 
tality, partly to his own account. In his soberest moments he would 
have been deceived, and it was not likely he should be very clear-sighted 
after all the claret and Champagne which he had so freely imbibed. Had 
he been playing a part, he must have betrayed himself by some slip or 
other ; but he so thoroughly believed in the genuineness of his reception, 
that he never for a moment felt ill at ease. Establish an illusion, and 
everything becomes natural. 

Cassidy was endowed with a full share of the humour and high spirits 
of his countrymen; he had also a tendency, which is not uncommon 
amongst them, to make love to every pretty girl he met; nor did it 
much embarrass him to declare his sentiments to more than one at a time. 
Had he been told to choose between the slender Miss Maria, with her 
blue orbs and flaxen ringlets, and her cousin Matilda, whose embonpoint 
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was sufficiently prononcé, who had eyes as black as sloes, and tresses 
like what novel writers call “the raven’s wing,” he might have been 
somewhat undecided. ‘That he could have been ‘ happy with either ” 
there was not the slightest doubt; but that he wished “ t’other dear 
charmer away ” was a state of the case never contemplated by Michael 
Cassidy. 

a“ What a lovely animal you drove to-day!” exclaimed Miss Maria, by 
way of opening the conversation. 

“Oh, exquisite!” echoed Miss Matilda. ‘“ What is its name ?” 

“ Jessy,”’ replied Cassidy ; ‘but the next time she’s christened she'll 
have a better.” 

“ Why, Jessy is a very pretty name,” said Miss Maria, 

“ Maybe,” returned the dragoon ; “but there’s prettier. Suppose it 
began with an M!” 

A double disclaimer was uttered, while Cassidy went on : 

“Td back her to win everything if she was only called ‘ Maria- 
Matilda.’” 

**Oh, gracious ! where could you have learnt——” ‘Oh, my! how did 
he find out !” cried both the girls at once. 

“TI never heard of such a thing as a horse having two names,” 
resumed Miss Maria, when her little flutter had subsided. 

“ Don’t ladies often have ’em ?” asked Cassidy, adding, in a most 
insinuating tone, “ Sure it’s what they’re born for!” 

“ Oh, but that’s different,” said Miss Matilda, simpering ; ‘‘ they never 
change them altogether.” 

“It would be a pity if they did,” returned Cassidy ; ‘‘I’d niver like 
to be calling my wife, ‘Thomas, my angel,’ or ‘ Barney, my darling,’ as 
if I was making love to myself.” 

‘‘ That would be absurd,”’ said Miss Maria. 

*¢ Ridiculous!” chimed her cousin. 

**]T suppose you gentlemen race and hunt a good deal!” was the next 
observation. 

** Qh, it’s plinty of racing and hunting there is with us; we’re niver 
still. Let the commanding officer alone for that! He’s a tight hand. 
Boot and saddle at five o’clock in the morning—at it all day,—drame of 
it all night.” 

“ How delightful! And then you give such balls !” 

Cassidy looked a little puzzled, but after a moment’s thinking re- 
plied : 

‘Give balls? In coorse, when they’re wanted; that’s to say, now 
and again. Balls,—ay, and mashes too.” 

Not being skilled in hippopathology, Maria mutely interrogated her 
cousin as to what the Captain meant by the last-named remedy. | 

“ I suppose it’s Irish for ‘ supper,’ ” whispered Matilda. 

Having once got upon the topic of entertainments, the ladies did not 
spare it, and Cassidy soon found out that dancing and not physicking 
was en in their minds. He was one of those who could “foot 
the plank”—as he said—‘with anybody,” and the theme made him 
quite eloquent, though not without some entanglement of ideas. It was 
an odd mixture of what had been done by him personally, and what by 
the “ Inniskillings” in general, wherever they had been quartered—and 
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the subject expanded under his treatment, war, love, and adventure being 
the natural concomitants. He became the historian of the regiment 
en masse and his own biographer into the bargain, and Aineas-like came 
out in strong relief, while the two girls, like Dido and Anna, gave him 
full credit for being all the hero he unwittingly portrayed himself.—The 
narrative might, however, have ended in an éclaircussement, if it had 
lasted long enough, for there were several things Cassidy said which 
sounded rather strangely in the ears of his listeners, but an accidental 
glance at the clock warned Miss Maria that it was time to break off the 
agreeable visit. ‘The same monitor reminded Cassidy also that he was 
not his own master, so he took a reluctant leave of his fair entertainers, 
squeezed both their hands with a tender Tipperary pressure, sighed forth 
his adieux in a strong Tipperary brogue, and left the ladies to a skirmish 
on the subject of his personal attractions, which, growing more and more 
spiteful every instant, would no doubt have ended in a violent quarrel, 
but for the opportune return of “ Papa and my Aunt” from the theatre. 
As for the bone of contention between the lovely disputants, he was sound 
asleep before the last angry word had ceased to vibrate. 

What was the colour of his dreams is not upon record, but his first 
waking thought as he jumped up in bed, having a little overslept himself, 
was one of extreme astonishment at finding himself in such comfortable 
quarters. 

“ How the divel,” said he, rubbing his eyes, “ did all this happen ?” 

Then, pondering a moment, the whole scene of the previous even- 
ing came back to his memory with more than daguerreotyped minute- 
ness ;—how he had dined, how drunk, how waiters had danced attendance 
on him, how a brace of beautiful faymales had listened to the witching 
accents of his tongue, and how (if he could believe his senses) either of 
them was ready to jump at him if he only said the word. 

All this would have been in the highest degree satisfactory, if a sort of 
misgiving had not come over him that what had happened was too good 
to last. He had nothing really to reproach himself with, except having 
perhaps indulged in rather too much blarney, a venial crime where “ the 
sex” is concerned ; but for all that he was seized with a kind of 
remorseful feeling, as if he had been doing something wrong. It was 
probably the reaction of his spirits after over-excitement. 

“ You'd a pleasant time of it yesterday, Mick,” he soliloquised, as he 
began to dress, “and the likes of it, i won’t happen again. I’m to 
be back to Canterbury to-day, and the coach goes at eight from the 
Goulden Cross, I think the Captain said. I must have a look at the mare 
before I start, get a bit of breakfast, say ‘Good-bye’ to the ladies—the 
craturs—and then I’m off. This is a mighty illigant apartment,” he 
continued, after searching for something which, apparently, he could not 
find ; “ here’s towels and soap, and looking-glasses, and all sorts of gim- 
crackery, but the divel a blacking-brush. I'll have to clane them boots 
down stairs. Somebody’s left an ould pair of shoes with no heels to ’em, 
which I’ll take the liberty of wearing till the boots is done.” 

So saying, he thrust his feet into the slippers, tightened his braces, 
rolled his shirt-sleeves above the elbow, and, taking up his boots, marched 
down stairs. 

We have already said that Cassidy had overslept himself, and the 
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ple of the house were already stirring when he descended. Just as 
L-seiashel the foot of the staircase he ran against a short, sturdy man 
who was ascending, the same that had taken the mare and dennet round 
to the stable. 

‘TI beg your pardon, sir,” said the man; “I was just going to your 
room to ask for your boots. You forgot to put ’em out last night.” 

“ Put out my boots! What for?” asked Cassidy. 

‘To be cleaned, sir,” replied the man, reapectfally. “T’m ‘ Boots,’ 
sir, of the hotel.” 

“ The divel you are. It’s the first time in my life I iver saw a live 
pair of boots. And so you want to clane these do you?” 

Certainly, sir; allow me to take ’em from you.” 

“ Ah, be asy my fine fellow, that’s what I niver let any man do for 
me. Give me the brushes and I'll back myself to put such a polish on 
‘em that you could see to shave by.”’ 

“ Oh, no, sir,” said the man, making a second attempt to gain posses- 
sion of Cassidy’s boots. ‘ You must let me have ’em, sir !” 

“ Bedad you shall not,” exclaimed Cassidy, beginning to get into a 

assion. 
. At the sound of his uplifted voice and the altercation that was going 
on, the pale-visaged waiter came out of the coffee-room, the pretty 
chambermaid leaned over the balusters, and an inquisitive eye might have 
discerned a fair face peeping out of the parlour-door behind the bar, 
which bore a very strong resemblance to that of Miss Maria,—only the 
ringlets of yesterday evening were now screwed up in curl-papers. 

“ Tare and ate. & man, coal ‘em alone, can’t ye?” thundered Cassidy, 
resisting a third ineffectual endeavour on the part of the bewildered 
** Boots,”” who couldn’t understand why the gentleman was in such a 
rage. ‘Take your paws off ’em. Once for all I tell ye I always clanes 
my own boots and my master’s too !” 

** Your master’s!” exclaimed “ Boots.” ‘“ What, ain’t you Captain 
Crofton, then ?” and the word “ master” was echoed in the little back- 
parlour. 

“The divel a bit of it,” replied the dragoon. “I’m Mick Cassidy, 
full private of the ‘Inniskillings,’ and Captain Crofton’s own man! 

What more would you have ?” 

Ah, Michael, Michael, there was some one near you at that moment, 
who wanted a great deal more than that; one who had been lying 
awake all night,—triumphing in anticipation over a rival cousin, and 
fancying herself the bride of a Captain of Dragoons! At the fatal 
words which proclaimed your real condition, the head in the curl-papers 
disappeared like lightning, a faint scream might have been heard, and 
had any one opened the little parlour-door the spectacle might have 
been seen of a vestal in her dressing-gown, toute éplorée, and melting in 
a flood of tears. 

Cassidy’s avowal was a sad blow to Miss Maria; it created consterna- : 
tion throughout the hotel, was “nuts” to the pale-faced waiter, and the | 
whole story became a standing joke in the “ Inniskillings” when Cassidy 
got back to Canterbury and told his master, word for word, everything 
that had happened. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL, 


No. XI.—Wiuttram H. Prescorr. 


Many a magnificent ideal of the Historian has been put on paper. 
Sidyes could not fabricate a constitution more easily than the Critic will 
limn you a fancy portrait of the possible Historian. To transfer the 
Constitution from its pigeon-hole to practice, was quite another matter ; 
and so is the cach aa Mined fulfilment of the idealised writer of history. 
Nevertheless, it is well to refer sometimes to some such ideal, however 
lofty—indeed the loftier the better—if only to restrain a too implicit confi- 
dence in, and plenary indulgence towards, some favourite author in this 
line of things. The true historian must possess, according to an “ Able 
Editor,” many of the faculties of an epic poet ; aiming at Ais severe pur- 

his cumulative interest, his conjunction of grandeur in the whole 
with simplicity in the parts—the solemnity of his spirit, the general gra- 
vity of his tone, the episodes in which he gathers up, as in baskets, the 
fragments of his story,—the high argument, or moral, less standing-up 
from, than living through, the whole strain—his union of imaginative 
and intellectual power, and his perspicuity, power, and clear energy of 
language. ‘* Besides all this, the historian must do the following things: 
he must be able to live in and reproduce the age of which he writes ; he 
must sympathise with its ruling passions and purposes, without being 
swallowed up or identified with them; he must understand the points, 
alike of agreement and of difference, between the past age and his own 
time ; he must exercise a judicial impartiality in determining the deeds, 
motives, purposes, and pretexts of various parties; he must make the 
proper degree of allowance—nor more nor less—when judging of dubious 
or criminal conduct, for diversities of moral codes, national customs, and 
states of progress ; he must practise the power of severe selection of 
facts, looking at them always in their representative character ; he 
must unite broad views of the general current of events, and of the ad- 
vance of the whole of society, with intense rushing lights, cast upon par- 
ticular points and pinnacles of his subject ; he must have a distinct and 
valid theory of progress ; he must map out the under-currents, as well 
as the upper streams of his story; he must add a love of the picturesque, 
the beautiful, and the heroic, to an intense passion for truth ; he must 
give to general principles the incarnate interest of facts, and make facts 
the graceful symbols of general principles ; he must, in fine, be acquainted 
not only with the philosophy, science, statistics, and poetry, but with the 
oo of his art, and regard Clio not as a muse, but as a goddess.” 
Such, an historian of the Scottish Covenanters professes to be his ideal, 
“in part,” of a historian after the “ own heart” of truth, love, and 
beauty ; such the perilous preface to his own essay in historical composi- 
tion. Rasselas would say to him, Thou hast convinced me it is impos- 
sible to be an historian. 

Turn from the magnificent ideal to the extant Acts and Monuments 
of the Muse of History. Hear her apostrophised by a ‘“ Popular Lec- 
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turer.” ‘© venerable daughter of Mnemosyne, I doubt every single 
statement you ever made since your ladyship was a Muse! For all your 
grave airs and high pretensions, you are not a whit more trustworthy 
than some of your lighter sisters on whom your partisans look down. 
You bid me listen to a general's oration to his soldiers. Nonsense! He 
no more made it than Turpin made his dying speech at Newgate. You 
pronounce a peeegyne of a hero; I doubt it, and say you flatter out- 
rageously, You utter the condemnation of a loose character ; I doubt 
it, and think you are prejudiced and take the side of the Dons. You 
offer me an autobiography ; I doubt all autobiographies I ever read, ex- 
—- those, perhaps, of Mr. Robinson Crusoe, Mariner, and writers of his 


Cold comfort, my masters, for aspiring historians, whether nearing the 
arctic ideal of the “ Able Editor” or the antarctic real of the “ Popular 
Lecturer”—wide as the poles asunder, alike icebound, innavigable b 
common seamanship. The model historian is a being of whose faultless 
proportions Thucydides is but a fractional type, Herodotus but a first 
rude daub, Livy but a prolix hint, Tacitus but an abrupt reminder. The 
actual historian is a pretentious driveller, who, in historicising, ipso facto 
takes out a license to tell lies ; black lies by the gross, and white lies 
carte blanche ; who is to be coughed down as an impostor, and accounted 
a reckless importer of fictions, albeit he write of Florence and subscribe 
himself Machiavelli, or follow the madcap Charles of Sweden as Voltaire, 
or be shelved among “ standard” authors under the names of Sismondi, 
Guizot, Mueller, Niebuhr, Hallam, Grote, Macaulay, Bancroft, — or 
among “ classics,” of high-and-dry, highest-and-driest eminence, as Ro- 
bertson and his respectable congeners. ‘The doctrine, one may say, 
teaches immaculate conception ; the fact, absolute depravity. The pre- 
cept requires a nature not a little lower than the angels, but their fellow, 
their peer, their equal; the performance argues a creatureship oscillating 
between knave and fool, quack and dolt, charlatan and clown. 

Meanwhile, and in the set teeth of this fierce antithesis of ideal and 
real, of @ priori sublimity and a@ nosteriori degradation, we count our- 
selves happy to be old-fashioned enough, and credulous enough, to 
retain a quantum of faith in the world’s canonised histories, and of 
simple gratitude towards the world’s favourite historians. Notwithstanding 
the brilliant Frenchman’s mo@, that all history is founded on a general 
conspiracy against truth, we somehow shirk the idea of a man like Mr. 
Prescott being among the conspirators. And on the whole we find our- 
selves accepting without much demur, without much jealous misgiving 
or infidel distrust, the elaborate and erudite stories he gives us, of the 
lives and deaths of Ferdinand and Isabella, of the doughty emprise of 
Cortes and his braves, and the bloody progress of Pizarro in Peru. Mr. 
Prescott is, to use a Coleridgean epithet, a highly “ reliable” historian, 
at least with those who have not wholly lost the faculty of reliance. He 
is confessedly eminent in research, and careful in the collation, and the 
“ eclectic review” of his materials. His has been in no faint degree the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties—similar, though happily in a 
milder form, to that of Augustin Thierry, whose loss of sight is a cala- 
mity ae AI by other ills that, in his case, flesh is heir to, and spirit 
so bravely battles against. Mr. Prescott has not allowed defective vision 
to excuse him from minute scrutiny of the multifarious stores to be con- 
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sulted. He does not write in the dark. His testimonies are open to 
“ ocular” demonstration. The style he adopts is fluent and compact, but 
noways vigorous or sinewy in structure: indeed it sometimes palls a 
little on the taste from its almost languid monotony of “ good writing.” 
Nor do the thoughts breathe, any more than the words burn, with strong 
vital heat. There is uniformly a patient and lucid narrative of events, 
there is a diligent summary of generals from particulars, there is an able 
digest of the original crudities of matter; but deep philosophic reflection 
there is not, nor “ energic reason,” nor the enthusiasm of conscious 

wer. He never fires up—never soars—nor quits the safe and serene 

unts of comme tl faut. He is clear of any charge of nationality in his 
authorship; his pages would become the most cultivated habitué. of the 
Bodleian, and smack nothing of the peculiarities of Boston, U. S.—a fact 
which some people, whose querulousness we fail to understand, have im- 
puted to him as a fault—as though his chronicles of Spain and her colo- 
nies in the far west ought, if written by an American at all, to be satu- 
rated with the quaint spirit of Uncle Sam at Home, and vocal with the 

u-wine nasal tones of the Bay State. 

If Mr. Prescott has a rich theme in what we believe to be the present 
subject of his labours, the era of Philip the Second,—he was perhaps still 
more fortunate in the choice of his first essay in historical composition— 
that of Ferdinand and Isabella. We miss, indeed, the master-hand of 
the grand historical painter, in his tableaux of scenes so imposing and so 
exciting as abound in that age of Columbuses and Gonsalvos ; the artist 
is rather an engraver—smooth, finished, correct, but cold. Yet is the 
work a most attractive one in points of extrinsic as well as intrinsic charm. 
The author has expressed his fear of having been too strongly biased in 
favour of his principal actors, by dint of the natural tendency of familiarity 
with noble or interesting characters to beget a “partiality, akin to friend- 
ship, in the historian’s mind ;” and we own an assent to the justice of 
this apprehension, so far as our own estimate of the character of Ferdi- 
nand is concerned : but, taking Mr. Prescott on the whole, he is far from 
being chargeable with anything like one-sided enthusiasm, or exagge- 
rated prepossessions ; and it may be properly said of him, in the words 
of M. Villemain, that “si quelques événements n’offrent pas dans ses 
récits le pathétique terrible auquel s’attendait l’imagination du lecteur, 
on n’en doit pas moins apprécier la finesse impartiale de son esprit.” The 
portraiture of Isabella seems to us unexceptionable—a Queen of Hearts 
not undeserving of the Shakspearean éloge : 





A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed: Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom, and fair virtue, 
Than this pure soul. 


The glittering stage is thronged with other well-graced actors, Christian 
and Moorish: the fiery Ponce de Leon, “ name of fear” to infidel Gra- 
nada; and Medina Sidonia, his deadly yet magnanimous foe ; and the 
sagacious Cardinal Mendoza, wise in council, and practical of purpose ; 
and ambitious old El Zagal; and mild, degenerate Abdallah, at whose 
tearful flight, 


Down from the Alhambra’s minarets were all the crescents flung, 
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and the Christian bell outrang the Moorish horn, and Te Deum was 
chanted by churchmen militant and triumphant in the Alcala. Colum. 
bus, too, confronts us; and Charles the Eighth ; and the “‘ Great Captain,” 
Gonsalvo de Cordova ; and Alonso de Aguilar, y eterna fama ganada ; 
and Ximenes, stern, lofty, capacious soul, that purer, nobler, but more 
bigoted Richelieu of Spain. An august assemblage—convened on a 
broad and elevated platform—and taking part in a prolonged drama full 
of fifth acts and majestic crises of fate ! 

In the selection of his second historical work—the story of the Con- 
quest of Mexico—Mr. Prescott is again happy in a subject of surpassing 
interest. With attractive narrative ease he records the embarkation of 
Cortes—one of those “hardy natures that require the heats of excited 
action to unfold their energies,” like plants, dwarfish and barren in tem- 
perate latitudes, but exuberantly fruitful in the burning tropics ;—the 
great battle with the Indians of ‘T'abasca—the pagan iconoclasm of 
catholic image-worshippers—the feud with republican Tlascala, city of 
stern warriors whose war attire so fascinated Madoc, when, in 

— golden glitterance, and the feather-mail 

More glittering than gold .. . 

With war songs and wild music they came on. 
Then the historian brings before us the battle-pieces in which they 
suffer so ruinously;—the massacre of the Cholulans, news whereof first 
made the Aztec emperor tremble on his throne among the mountains ;— 
the ascent of the great volcano (Popocatepetl) by the cavaliers, “ who, 
not content with the dangers that lay in their path, seemed to court them 
from the mere Quixotic love of adventure ;” one of them descending in a 
basket some four hundred feet into the steaming abyss, and repeating the 
visit till he had collected sulphur enough for the wants of the army, 
though Cortes concluded ‘ on the whole” that it would be less ‘incon- 
venient” to import their powder from Spain ;—the passage of the Valley 
of Mexico, wn. entrance into that imperial city of burnished battlements, 
and “far-circling walls,” and “garden groves, and stately palaces, and 
temples mountain size;”—the description of the capital, its mansions 
fulgent with jasper and porphyry, its Venetian pomp of bridges and 
canals, its far-spread suburbs, its palaces and museums, its sanitary com- 
missions and street orderlies and water-works, its zoological collections 
and botanical gardens, and exhibitions of native “ Irish giants” and 
‘Tom Thumbs” (or “ Aztec Lilliputians”), its royal household, royal 
habits, royal bill of fare, and royal wardrobe ;—the picture of the Great 
Temple (¢eocalli), of massive pyramidal structure, with its altars for 
1uman sacrifice, its colossal images of hideous aspect, its chapels foul to 
scent and sight with relics of the slaughter-house, its “hell,” or dragon’s 
mouth “ bristling with sharp fangs and dropping with blood,” in whose 
horrid throat the shuddering Spaniards saw, by one furtive glance, “ im- 
plements of sacrifice and abominations of fearful import ;’—the extra- 
vagantly bold seizure of Montezuma, his confinement in irons, and the 
execution of his officers ;—the rise and progress of Aztec discontent, and 
its outbreak consequent on the infamous massacre by Cortes’ lieutenant 
(Alvarado) ;—the attempted mediation of Montezuma, its indignant 
rejection by his subjects, his fall by their hand, his languishing and 
death, “ drawing his last breath in the halls of the stranger, a lonely out- 
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cast in the heart of his own capital ;—the Spaniards’ retreat and slaughter 
on the “ Melancholy Night” (Noche Triste, July Ist, 1520), leavin 
them in appearance a horde of haggard, famished outlaws, whose thinned 
and shattered ranks drew tears from even their indomitable chief, whose 
soul was like a star amid deepest glooms of night,—like the red planet 
Mars, “the star of the unconquered will,” 


Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. 


The exciting record of the siege and final surrender of Mexico, despite 
the dauntless heroism of Guatemozin, closes with the reflection, that not 
by Spaniards alone was the Conquest achieved, that “ the Indian empire 
was in a manner conquered by Indians,” that the Aztec monarchy fell by 
the hands of its own subjects, under the direction of European sagacity 
and science. ‘Had it been united, it might have bidden defiance to the 
invaders. As it was, the capital was dissevered from the rest of the 
country ; and the bolt, which might have passed off comparatively harm- 
less, had the empire been cemented by a common principle of loyalty and 

triotism, now found its way into every crack and crevice of the ill- 
compacted fabric, and buried *t in its own ruins.” 

Mr. Prescott takes, on the whole, an indulgent view of the character 
of Cortes. He sums up its features as those of a man mainly distin- 
guished by constancy, not to be daunted by danger, baffled by dis- 
appointment, or wearied out by delay—a man avaricious yet liberal, bold 
to desperation, yet cautious and calculating in his plans, courteous and 
affable yet inexorably stern, lax in his notions of morality, yet in forms 
of faith an almost graceless zealot. A true knight-errant, yet a great 
general—who compelled to unity and submissive action a motley camp 
of mercenaries,—greedy adventurers, seedy hidalgos, broken-down 
cavaliers, vagabonds flying from justice, and wild tribes of Indians eager 
to cut one another’s throats. Not a vulgar conqueror*—not meanl 
athirst for gold—not cruel, at least as compared with most of those who 
followed his iron trade; and, in fine, a chieftain who might, without 
much violence, have sat for Scott’s portrait of Marmion, in those lines 
which picture a captain “boisterous as March, yet fresh as May,” of 
influence enough to ‘lead his host from India’s fires to Zembla’s frost.” 
A very different summing up of the Marquis of the Valley’s charac- 
teristics is, however, possible; and, it may be, preferable. But an his- 
torian usually comes to regard himself as bound by a special retainer in 
the cause of his hero. Even Mr. Macaulay might incline to find Marl- 
borough sufferable, were he to undertake a biography not too well done 
by Coxe and Alison. 





* Mr. Prescott insists that whoever would form a just estimate of Cortes, must 
not confine himself to the history of the Conquest—the Conqueror’s subsequent 
career affording different, and in some respects nobler, points of view for the 
study of his character—showing him intent on a system of government for the 
motley and antagonist races brought under Spanish rule, on repairing the mis- 
chiefs of war, and on detecting the latent resources of Mexico, and stimulating 
it to its highest power of production. It is much that the genius of the man 

not collapse when the mission of the soldier is fulfilled. It is much that he 
recognise not only a time to break down, but also a time to build up. 
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The story of the conquest of Mexico told, and applauded, its teller 
next told that of Peru, and with equal success. The “ peculiar institu- 
tion” of the Incas he discussed with appropriate paimstaking—that aristo- 
cratic race, whose genesis and early history are “‘among the mysteries 
that meet us so frequently in the annals of the New World, and which 
time and the antiquary have, as yet, done little to explain” —that haute 
noblesse which was to the conquered races of the country “what the 
Romans were to the barbarous Govdiee of the empire, or the Normans to 
the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles.” Their judicial system, 
almost Draconian in type; the Peruvian skill and success in public 
works—their postal communications, canals, high roads through and over 
mountain wildernesses, aérial suspension bridges, noble aqueducts, im- 
posing terraces, and stupendous architectural feats;—their agriculture, 
and mastery of economical husbandry—redeeming the “rocky sierra 
from the curse of sterility,” and enriching arid soils with guano and 
sardines unlimited ;—these are described in full, though none too dif- 
fusely. The narrative portion, too, is replete with interest—the story of 
the Spanish adventurers and their fortunes in the New World: how 
religion was made the convenient cloak for a multitude of sins—how the 
Castilian, “too proud for hypocrisy, committed more cruelties in the 
name of religion than were ever practised by the pagan idolater or the 
fanatical Moslem’’—how Pizarro battled with ‘impossibilities,”’ and 
with his hundred-and-sixty men descended on the Peruvian camp, “a 
white cloud of pavilions” covering the ground ‘as thick as snow-flakes, 
for the space apparently of several miles”—how he superseded reasoning 
by force, the craft of th by the craft of action,—how Atahuallpa was 
taken, condemned, chant off, and the last of the Incas done to death. 
By the statistics of the Manchester Free Library it appears, and is duly 
enforced as a memorable fact, that one ‘ates tiene eupeptic, as well 
as inordinate of appetite—has actually accomplished the perusal of Sir 
Archibald Alison’s twice-ten volumes ; with conscientious punctuality, 
and nobly defiant of alien compassion, returning for tome after tome, 
until his right to be entitled Aelluo in virtue of Libri, not Kbrorum, was 
‘indefeasibly made out. No such statistical immortality awaits the 
perusers (if there be such a word) of Mr. Prescott’s histories; for they 
may be reckoned by centuries. He is not the sort of scribe that you 
skip in matter of course—as you must do in the worthy* Sheriff's case, 
when he gets on corn-laws and finance—although we are bound to add 
tliat the former is now and then amenable to a mild reproach, for spread- 
ing out his gold-leaf too thin, and neglecting the art of condensation 80 
invaluable in men of his craft. 

The volume of essays, entitled “ Biographical and Critical Miscel- 
lanies,” comprises Mr. Prescott’s best contributions to the North American 
Review. They are pleasantly and fluently written, and are pervadingly 
marked by an air of intelligence and an equable sobriety of style, though 
without any claim to critical originality, depth, or acumen. As criti- 
cisms they evidence care, scholarship, and mental refinement; but at the 
same time they lack power, subtilty, and muscle. With good sense and 
calm judgment they abound; but never are we dazzled by a sun-stroke 
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of energy, enthusiasm, or, in short, “genius.” The most interesting of 
these essays are those devoted to Spanish and Italian literature, treated 
as they are in a manner highly instructive, perspicuous, and comprehen- 
sive. Besides these, we have biographical papers on Brockden Brown, 
the amiable novelist of Philadelphia, whose stories of “‘ Wieland” and 
“Ormond” are still popular with lovers of excitement,—on Sir Walter 
Scott, whose character and writings are commented upon with admiring 
alte Moliére and Cervantes, the great exemplars of foreign wit 

humour. There are also reviews of Washington Irving's Conquest 
of Granada, of Bancroft’s United States, of Madame Calderon’s Mexico, 
of Chateaubriand’s English Literature, and of Allan Cunningham’s 
Seottish Song. Altogether, these essays, various indeed in merit, and 
sometimes common-place in thought and expression, make up a very 
readable volume—the information and quiet diction of which will be 
often turned to, with a grateful sense of relief, by readers exhausted and 
satiated with the perusal of “fine writing,’—a commodity whereof the 
supply is. at least equal to the demand, not only in our own wayside 
literature, but still more emphatically in that of Mr. Prescott’s father- 


land. 





THE CALIFORNIAN INDIANS. 


— following letter, which a friend has kindly permitted us to transcribe, 
ili doubtlessly be read with interest, as it furnishes a very faithful and well- 
drawn account of the native inhabitants of the American El Dorado. It was 
written by a German gentleman, some of whose adventures in California have 
been already made known in the pages of the New Monthly. | 


My pear S.,—You have probably read in the public journals of late, 
more frequently than formeriy, accounts of collisions, and even serious 
contests, between the gold-seekers and the native inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia. ‘This collision was inevitable; partly because the hope of dis- 
covering more productive gold-fields drove the miners still further into 

eastern mountains; partly, because many of them wished to escape 
in the mountains, that have not yet been subjugated to any authority, from 
the monthly tax of thirty dollars, which has been imposed for the last two 
years on every gold-seeker who is not an American citizen. And, finally, 
because in the plains between the snowy mountains and the Pacifie the 
Americans possess a great numerical superiority over the foreigners; and 
as‘they regard the latter as unwelcome interlopers in the gold land, 
which, as they say, originally belonged to themselves, they treat them 
in accordance. How frequently had I opportunities, during my stay of 
nearly two years in the Californian gold mountains, to discover that this 
hostility of the Americans towards us was not merely expressed by slight 
outbreaks of temper, but at times produced serious battles between them 
and us, so that a campaign on a small scale was often enough being 
carried on in the mountains. 

These are the chief causes that drove us foreigners ever deeper into 
the eastern mountains, and which had induced my comrades and myself 
to take up our abode on a plateau at no great distance from the river 
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Maclusomir, where the civilised world had been left far behind, and the 
dominion of the free Indians, or savages, commences. Our camp, which 
now consists of several cabins and block-houses, surrounded by small 
gardens and cultivated fields, we christened Mosquito Gulch, in conse- 
quence of the immense number of those insects which, during the sum- 
mer, swarm on the banks of the stream, and are a t annoyance to 
us. From this, my present abode, which is known far and wide by the 
name of Mosquito Gulch, and has, indeed, acquired a species of celebrity, 
I write to you, sitting before my pretty block-house, to which, unfor- 
tunately, a wound I received in the groin from an Indian arrow chains 
me, and condemns to involuntary idleness ; while my comrades are work- 
ing away actively in the gulches and creeks. What is more natural, 
than that this unhappy Indian arrow should lead me to a more detailed 
account of the Indians to be found in our vicinity? I will tell you all I 
know about them; how I have been thrown among them previously ; 
and when and where I received the wound from the arrow, which is daily 
becoming more alarming. 

The Indians, who camp at no great distance from our Mosquito Gulch 
in the forests and ravines of the snowy mountains, are generally of a 
yellowish-black colour, and not very tall, but rather corpulent, muscular, 
and remarkably able to endure fatigue, especially pedestrian exercise. 
I rarely saw any individuals who measured more than five feet; on an 
average, their height was between four and a half and five feet. It struck 
me as curious that the males are perfectly beardless, while thick long 
black tresses, resembling the hair of a horse’s mane, hang all around 
their heads, and are only on especial occasions bound together in a knot 
on the back of the neck. There is no sign of any tattooing, either 
among the males or females, which is the principal ornament among 
the inhabitants of the Australasian islands ; the women, however, wear 
as a decoration a bone through the nose. It is really strange that, 
everywhere, and from the earliest ages, human beings have never con- 
sidered themselves handsome enough as nature made them, and that they 
consequently dress and begird themselves with the strangest, even most 
unnatural things, which do not belong to them, very frequently are an 
intolerable nuisance, and, from this reason, are certainly most unjustly 
termed ornaments. Thus the European lady has her ears pierced, and 
wears in them golden rings or drops, fastens a gold or silver arrow 
through her hair, surrounds her forehead with a tiara, and tries with 
rouge to restore the lost bloom to the pale and wrinkled cheeks. The 
New Zealander scores his face in every direction, and renders the marks 
indelible. The Indian woman in western North America wears a gold 
ring in the cartilage of her nose, which hangs down over her mouth, so 
that when eating or drinking it must be raised at every mouthful. The 
daughter of our gold mountains is not so luxurious as her North American 
sister ; she wears, as I stated, a simple round white bone through the 
cartilage of her nose. However, among our Indian women, in spite of 
the disfiguring nose bone, there are very many pretty specimens, with 
expressive features, of graceful shape, and with remarkably small and 
— feet and hands. Iam not aware whether this corporeal beauty 
of the women summons up that jealousy among the generally ugly males, 
through which the latter, as I may observe parenthetically, render the 
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life of their partners bitter, and at times even impel them to commit 
suicide. 

The language of the various Indian tribes is the same; and the only 
difference between those most remote from each other is in the dialect. 
They speak in a rough and unpleasant fashion, as the tones generally 
come from the depths of the chest. Wherever they have come in contact 
with foreigners, a French word, or more frequently a Spanish one, is 
understood. Still, this acquaintance with our European languages is far 
slighter and more unsatisfactory than we might suppose—as the senti- 
ments of the Indians towards us are only feignedly amicable. In their 
hearts, though, they hate the European and every stranger, avoid as 
far as possible any friendly intercourse. with them, and are at the same 
time crafty, treacherous, thievish, ungrateful, and dirty and lazy to an 
excess; as I perceived by my slave, whom, as I shall tell you afterwards, 
the chief Cose-Cosus gave me, who, by the way, is an Indian forming a 
remarkable exception to the rest of his countrymen. Their dirtiness, 
as regards the food they live on, is carried to such an extent that they 
do not hesitate to devour the most disgusting things. For instance, they 
eat, with evidently excellent appetites, mice, caterpillars, and young 
wasps. However, they are now beginning to find some pleasure in the 
food of the white men, and we serve as a model for their imitation in 
several other things, more especially in clothing. While they formerly 
went about wrapped up in skins, they now clothe themselves in the 
most tasteless, and frequently ridiculous, fashion, in the most varied stuffs 
i ee hunt up and purchase for gold. 

hile frequently changing their place of residence in the year, during 
the winter the ion live in clay huts, but in the summer in cabins 
built of boughs. Their only weapons—which, however, they use with 
extraordinary skill—are the bow and arrow. ‘The point of the arrow is 
formed of a sharp flint stone, which in war is always poisoned. The 
ison employed for the purpose is furnished by a little very venomous 
ush that grows in the mountains, and bearing a strong resemblance to 
@ young oak. If a leaf of this bush touch human flesh only superficially, 
disgusting and highly unpleasant swellings begin to rise immediately on 
the part affected. I may mention at the same time, that numerous other 
poisonous plants grow in our mountains, whence poisonings are by no 
means of rare occurrence among us. Even the water in the gulches is - 
not unfrequently infected, by a turnip-shaped, poisonous root, that grows 
in the bed of the stream. 

After this short sketch of the Californian Indians, from various points 
of view, I will proceed to narrate my personal adventures, in my partly 
voluntary, partly involuntary, meetings with them. 

It was in the last half of March, 1851, the sun was beginning to melt 
with his warmer beams the snow on the mountains, and my companions 
and myself determined to press forward as far as the sources of the 
Maclusomir. We soon reached a neighbourhood which contained the 
richest and most productive gulches, but found, after eight days’ hard 
work, that they were still too full of water to be worked with success. 

comrades, therefore, worked for a while in the drier but poorer 
es around, while I undertook the office of provisioning the larder by 
means of my gun. 
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One day I had lost my way in one of my hunting expeditions, and had 
wandered a long distance from our camping ground ; without, however, 
finding myself entirely in an unpopulated country. I had nearly, when 
night ‘set. in, approached an Indian camp. A few of the natives were 
still in the open air without their tents. When they perceived me, they 
requested me by signs to follow them into their huts. I boldly accepted 
their invitation, and found very decent night quarters with these really 
half-savage fellow-beings, after they had first devoured with me a piece 
of meat roasted on a spit. Early the next morning I started on my home- 
ward journey, thanking my host with a squeeze of the hand, as I could 
not make him comprehend me inany other way. To my joy I perceived, 
after several hours’ strenuous marching, that 1 was approaching our camp; 
still there was a high mountain for me to cross. On arriving at its 
summit, I bent round a rock, and suddenly stood on the verge of a deep 
ravine. On looking down into it, I saw in its depth fifteen to twenty 
Indians, who were hunting a “grisly.” The bear was lying about 250 
paces above them, and had been wounded already by several arrows, 
which were sticking in his hide and fat. At some distance above the 
bear, I also perceived two other Indians, who were busied with a tremen- 
dous mass of rock, which, to all appearance, they intended to roll down 
on the bear, and so hurl him into the abyss. While they were still 
toiling at the block, a bullet from my good American rifle struck the bear 
in the forehead. The ponderous brute rolled immediately down to the 
bottom of the ravine, and drew his last breath at the feet of the no little 
surprised and delighted Indians. At last I showed myself, and the 
savages willingly allowed me to cut off a considerable quantity of the best 
bacon for my own share. This bear bacon, representing sauce, did good 
service afterwards to our roast hare and venison. Just as peaceably and 
amicably as this first meeting with the Indians, did a visit come off which 
I paid to the Indian chief Cose-Cosus. 

On one of our excursions in the mountains, in search of valuable places, 
I arrived with two of my companions at Mackenny's diggings, on our 
return from Cayotte creek. A mile from this spot is, or at Jeast was at 
that time, the great Indian camp of the above chief. The dominion of 
this chief, who is recognised by the United States as sovereign of the 
Indian tnbes of California, contains a territory about 800 miles long and 
400 broad, and extends far into the centre of America. He can bring at 
least 15,000 men into the field, and is in some measure the same to his 
people as once Cyrus for the Persians, Arminius for the Germans, and 
Peter the Great for the Russians. Brought up and educated in a Spanish 
Jesuit monastery, and powerfully affected by European civilisation, he 
preferred to return to his nation in the forests and mountains, and there, 
after the fashion of his tribe, lead an independent life in his free camp, 
surrounded by his wives and handmaids. 

As we arrived at the camp of Cose-Cosus, past which the road wound, 
1 bade my two comrades precede me, while | remained at the camp to 
pay a short visit to the chief, whom I had met once before while hunting, 
and who had treated me in the kindest possible manner. Besides, I knew 
that | should be in favour with him, through my acquaintance with the 
Spanish language, as he was unacquainted with the other foreign lan- 
guages that are in use in the mountains, and would gladly converse with 
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me. Finally, he patronises Europeans in general, and prefers them to 
the Americans, that is, the citizens of the North American republic, who 
are his natural enemies. Us foreigners, as we always treated him cor- 
dially, he does not regard like those who have made up their minds to 
extirpate his nation; and he punishes any hostility displayed towards us 
by any of his tribe with extreme severity; and even at times, if cireum- 
stances demand it, with death. I could therefore visit the camp of the 
chief not merely through curiosity or interest, but really to see an actual 
friend. 

Cose-Cosus resided in a spacious clay hut, which was bedecked inside 
wiih handsome coverings, and was rendered remarkably habitable. On 
entering, however, I did not find the friendly salutation and reception, on 
which I might certainly have calculated on the above grounds ; still, it 
would be a mistake to anticipate the opposite treatment on that account. 
The cordial greeting was wanting, because the chief lay ill of a fever on 
his couch, that was placed opposite the door, and surrounded by his wives 
with very sorrowful faces. He was sleeping at the moment; but he soon 
opened his eyes, recognised me immediately, and expressed, though in a 
weak voice, his delight at seeing me by his bedside. I was obliged to seat 
myself near him, hear the history of his illness, and then promise to re- 
main a little while with him. That my two comrades might not be 
alarmed at my protracted stay, he gave orders to send an Indian after 
them immediately, and carry them a message. I then remained with the 
sick man, and entertained him till a late hour by relating my adventures, 
to which he listened with evident pleasure. Then a soft bed was pre- 
pared for me in his own apartment, on which I enjoyed a more refresh- 
ing sleep than had fallen to my lot for many a long day. 

The following day, Cose-Cosus begged me to do him a service, which 
I gladly promised with the greatest pleasure. “ I have been twice already,” 
he said, ‘to San Antonio, to consult the American doctor resident there 
sbout my illness, but on the first occasion I did not find him at home; on 
the second, could not make myself intelligible to him through my igno- 
rance of the English language. Will you accompany me to-day to San 
Antonio and be my interpreter there?” 

When I said “ Yes,” a vehicle was prepared, and we soon reached the 
village, which was only at a distance of about three miles. Fortunately, 
we found the physician at home, who made the necessary medicines up 
under my explanations; and by dinner-time we had again reached the 
chief’s camp. On the next day, I begged Cose-Cosus to allow me to 
follow my friends. He dismissed me with many hearty expressions of 
thanks for the slight service I had done him, and on my departure gave 
me a young Indian girl of his tribe. She was very graceful and pretty 
for an Indian, and I took her with me to our camp at Mosquito Gulch, 
where she was of great service to us. I entrusted to her, namely, the 
management of the household, through which we were spared a toil, 
which is always very unpleasant and tedious fur men. As I, in Indian 
fashion, was her legal master, and could dispose of her as I pleased, I 
made her work diligently at cooking, brushing and mending clothes, and 
soon. ‘This went on very well for about three weeks, but at the expira- 
tion of this time, when we returned one evening from our work, we were 
unpleasantly surprised by the disappearance of our Indian girl. She had 
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been, during the last few days, rather careless and obstinate, so that ] 
had been forced to teach her better. That she may have felt angry at ; 
she had therefore bolted without any one perceiving it. Strictly speak- 
ing, | could not be angry at her flight, and in her place I should probably 
have done the same. Let a cage be ever so roomy and handsome, the 
bird does not remain gladly and willingly in it, unless its nature has been 
entirely changed and corrupted. 

As a perfect contrast to the above friendly meeting with the Indians in 
our gold mountains, I will relate two other circumstances, in which the 
Indians treated me and my comrades as the most embittered enemies. 

A friend of mine, a German, who used to carry provisions, &c., to the 
various stores in the mountains, as agent for a mercantile firm at Stockton, 
arrived a few weeks after New Year 1852 at Mosquito Gulch, with the 
news that a hostile band of Indians, certainly not belonging to Cose- 
Cosus’ tribe, had met him not far from the ‘ Double Spring,” plundered 
him of his oxen, six mules, and quantities of provisions, and had then 
retreated in the direction of the distant snowy mountains. We imme- 
diately prepared an expedition against this horde, and sent messengers to 
the neighbouring diggings to summon the miners to take part in the 
impending expedition. Within three days 270 men were collected for 
this Odyssey, if not in the harbour of Aulis, in our Mosquito Gulch. 
Then we started. For four long days we sought the Indians in vain: 
on the fifth they took us by surprise. It was night, and we were camp- 
ing round the watch-fires on a mountain ridge. Fifty Frenchmen, 
mostly old soldiers who had served in Algiers, had to mount guard for 
this night. Suddenly their ery of alarm roused us from our sleep; and 
several shots were fired. We jumped up and saw the Frenchmen 
repulsing the attack of the Indians. On one side our camp offered 
great facilities for attack, and it was this which the savages had princi- 
pally selected for assault. The Frenchmen, however, kept their ground 
till we all had come up fully prepared for fighting. The enemy princi- 
pally fought with arrows, and wounded some of our fellows mortall 
with them; but our rifles soon drove them down the hill again, after 
several of them, who had tried to scale our camp from the opposite side 
of the hill, had been stopped by the butt-ends of the muskets and our 
knives. A pursuit of the Indians during the night could not be thought 
of; it would, most assuredly, have cost many of us our lives, through 
the ambuscade the enemy would lay for us in the mountain ravines, 
with which we were unacquainted. With the dawn of the next day 
we, however, commenced a pursuit, after leaving thirty of our band to 
protect the camp and the wounded. At the same time we made such 
arrangements that, in case of necessity, we could easily restore our com- 
munication with the camp, and beat a retreat thither in tolerable safety. 

The pursued Indians, with whom we had now many severe contests 
to undergo in the wild ravines, were far superior to us in numbers, and 
not a little dangerous, through their well-directed arrows. Fortunately 
we were protected by our thick woollen blankets, which we fastened 
around us, almost entirely from their arrows, so that we soon acquired 
the mastery over them through our rifles and revolvers. This mountain 
conflict lasted three days, in which many Indians lost their lives. I can 
as little deny the bravery of these savages, as I can their craftiness and 
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strategic talent. Although they could see perfectly clearly that their 
contest with us would be eventually fruitless—though one after the 
other in their ranks was laid low by our death-dealing bullets, and we 
besides had the moral force of the report of our fire-arms on our side, 
still they continually renewed the contest with impetuosity, and attacked 
us in the front, then in the rear, or on both flanks at once. Many 
masses of rock, which rolled with a thundering crash towards us from the 
summit of the mountain, had also been loosened by them. At length 
the want of provisions compelled us to return to our camp, where we 
killed and immediately devoured two oxen, which we had recaptured 
from the savages. We had also brought back one of the stolen mules 
with us. 

A few weeks after this expedition against the Indians, that misfortune 
occurred to me which rendered me incapable of working for six weeks, 
and condemned me to a state of idleness, which I cannot employ better, 
as I said before, than in writing to you. 

On my return from a short excursion, I had fastened my mule in the 
night to a tree which stands in front of our block-house on Mosquito 
Gulch, to prevent it from running away, as it often likes to do, as it is 
wild and bad-tempered. When I looked round for the beast next morn- 
ing, it had got unfastened, and had disappeared, together with halter 
and rope. I immediately conjectured it had been stolen by Indians, and 
set out straightway in pursuit, in order to recover it again. Of course I 
need not say that my rifle and revolver, both carefully loaded, accom- 
panied me. Four miles higher up the mountain there is an Indian camp. 
I searched it thoroughly, but found no trace of my beast. I then started 
off for another camp, about seven miles distant, where I felt certain [ 
should find it, but I came on the trail much sooner. Two miles in the 
rear of the first camp I saw six or seven Indians in the distance, busily 
engaged in dragging my mule up the hill by means of the rope. I 
thundered to them in Spanish to stop : they heard my shout, but did not 
obey it; on the contrary, they disappeared in the bushes, with the 
exception of one, who seemed determined to bolt with the mule, and 
hence tried to mount it. He had one leg already crossed over the back of 
the brute, while the other was still resting on a stone. This foot I chose 
as a mark for my rifle—a crack, and the bullet had broken the robber’s 
ankle-bone. As he fell backwards, my mule bounded on one side, but 
then galloped down the hill, in obedience to my whistle, and was soon by 
my side. I patted it, put the rope in its mouth as a rein, bounded on its 
back, and away we cantered homewards. At this moment an arrow, 
fortunately not poisoned, was shot from a thick prickly-pear bush, and 
wounded me in the groin. I did not lose my senses, however, and had 
sufficient strength to spur my mule into a gallop. At this moment the 
Indians sprang from the bushes, and tried to surround me. ‘To provide 
against this, 1 already held my revolver in my hand. The first bullet 
struck one of my enemies, where I cannot say; but a terrible outcry 
filled the air. A second Indian had in the mean while sprung forward, and 
had given me a stab with a knife in my right foot. At the next instant 
my mule started suddenly, and carried me off at a tremendous gallop. 
But before this I had fired a second bullet at this foe, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing him fall. The other Indians seemed at first inclined to: 
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ursue me, but soon gave up their decision, as my mule kept up its pace, 
and I fired several bullets among them. In a few moments I was clear 
of my enemies, and out of the reach of their arrows. Now I had time 
to draw the arrow out of the wound, and then rode as quickly as possible 
to our Mosquito Gulch. When I arrived there my senses left me, how- 
ever, in consequence of the great loss of blood. I sank in a fainting state 
from my mule, and found myself, when consciousness returned after a 
day or two, on a bed of sickness. My two companions had carried me 
thither, and had fraternally provided me with a physician and all that 
could be of any service to me. ‘Thanks to my faithful friends! 





TALES OF MY DRAGOMAN. 
By Basi. May. 


No. V.—How MonaAMMET WAS INSPIRED TO TURN PROPHET. 


Prozasty you have heard that all pious Moslem affirm that the Koran 
was written at the throne of heaven with a wisp of light, and a copy 
brought down and revealed to Mohammet by the angel Gabriel ; and 
perhaps you know, also, that the Koran (/ecture), with the Arabic 
article Alkoran, termed the “ Book of Allah,” teaches a religion called 
Islam (salvation), formed of two parts, a dogmatic, or Zman faith, and a 
practical, or Din religion. History tells us that the prophet married in 
early life the rich widow Khadija, and agreeing with history thus far, we 
must observe that as early as the year 571, wealth had much the same 
influence over the minds and actions of man as it has at the present day. 
Mohammet had lost both his parents in tender age ; and his grandfather, 
Abdol Motaleb, the chief priest of the Caaba (square house), became his 
guardian. The Caaba, you know, is the ancient place of common 
Arabian worship. Abdol Motaleb died very soon; and Abu-Taleb, his 
uncle, became bis second guardian, With the latter, who was a mer- 
chant, he undertook several journeys to Syria, and to the fairs of Da- 
mascus and Bagdad ; but ever since the death of his grandfather he had 
evinced an inclination for retirement and deep abstraction. This pro- 
pensity no doubt was caused by his early contemplation of the absurd 
ceremonies and cruel idolatry of his contemporaries at Mecca, in which 
he had been compelled to take part. You must know that the religious 
worship of the Arabs chiefly consisted in the adoration of the planets, 
which were considered as so many tutelar deities of the different tribes ; 
and among which, after the sun and moon, the planet Venus had ac- 
quired such pre-eminence, that even by the pious Moslem Friday has 
always been considered the sacred day of the week. These deities, 
rudely represented by grotesque wooden idols, were concentrated prin- 
eipally around the ancient Caaba, and their worship was accompanied 
not only with the most dreadful rites and ceremonies, but with cruelties 
of every description, and sacrifice of human life; and with the exception 
of a belief that the soul would be transformed into an owl, which would 
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hover round the grave, there was no belief in a future life. But to re- 
turn to Mohammet, he had witnessed all these scenes with infinite dis- 
gust, and had long pondered in his heart a means of establishing a purer 
and simpler creed. It became the object of his daily thoughts—finding 
him at his waking, haunting him in his dreams. Thus he had married 
the rich widow Khadija, believing that her wealth would greatly facili- 
tate his overcoming those difficulties which he doubted not he should 
have to encounter ere he accomplished his purpose. /Vhat is settled 
on earth is not always decided in heaven. You will see presently how 
his previsions miscarried. But undoubtedly his first love was Ayesha, 
the daughter of Abu-Beker, who ultimately became one of his seventeen 
wives. Probably she might have been his first, had not Allah singled 
her out as an instrument of his all-wise purposes. One day that she 
was enjoying her promenade, the Persian sacred fire became suddenly 
extinguished, and a splendid light spread all over Arabia. At the same 
moment, and almost before she had time to recover from its dazzling 
effects, she was startled by an apparition, in the shape of a cherub, with 
flaxen hair and blue eyes, sitting astride a flash of forked lightning, 
which, like the prophet’s coffin, was suspended between heaven and 
earth. 

“ Who art thou ?” inquired Ayesha. 

* Oh, dost thou not know me? I am Disappointment.” 

“T know thee not,” continued Ayesha. ‘ But still thou art bright 
and fair to look upon.” 

“Yes, I am subordinate to a considerable quantity of soft soap, and 
am ‘the flattering éai/ of hope’ thou hast heard of,” said the spirit, who 
did not hold with Dr. Johnson on the chapter of humble puns ; ‘ and,” it 
continued, ‘though I have never picked a pocket, I have preyed on many 
a constitution, I can tell thee, Cavipses Tiddleums ; but ’tis time thou 
shouldst know me. I am sent to bid thee reject the love of Mohammet, 
who is destined by the fates to accomplish that great work of spiritual 
reform which shall shortly prevail throughout Arabia and Asia Minor. 
By Mohammet thou art loved, who lovest him; but in that soft attune- 
ment the inspiration which the dawning light of a new life has shed in 
his heart would be lost. Be firm, therefore, and refuse his suit. He 
will marry another, thy rival, the rich widow Khadija, under the im- 
pression that her great wealth will aid him: but what of that ?—what 
is delayed is not put off; thou shalt ultimately become his wife; and 
for the present rest satisfied with the supposition that it is a sacrifice 
which necessity and the after-happiness of man command, and that it is 
for her money and not for herself that thy rival is preferred.” 

As the spirit finished speaking, Ayesha experienced a smarting pain 
beneath her eyelids, and her eyes filled with tears. She had never 
known disappointment, and therefore, since being an infant, had never 
had occasion to weep. ‘To her it was an entirely new sensation, and 
not at all an unpleasing one, as affording great relief to her overcharged 
heart, and may in some measure account for the very great facility with 
which the North Land savage women give way to that weakness. 

“ Spirit of Disappointment,” said Ayesha, as soon as she felt herself a 
little calmed, “thy words have touched my heart: there is no sacrifice 
that I would not make for the good of him I love and the advancement’ 
of thy mission; but though I believe all that thou hast said touching 
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my rival, Khadija, what guarantee have I that I shall ultimately become 
Mohammet’s wife ? Khadija may live as long or longer than I, and no 
man can have two wives, good spirit ;” and Ayesha sighed, and looked 
up with a peculiar expression in her eyes. - - 

“ Cavipses Tiddleums !”’ answered the spirit, “ Khadija shall not live; 
but were it otherwise, for love of thee, Mohammet, by the spirit of 
Allah, shall preach a polygamy.” 

Ayesha felt considerably relieved and comforted by these words, and 
gradually a feeling, unknown, powerful and soothing, swayed her being. 
Her eyes dilated and sparkled with a strange brilliancy, her hands joined 
and rose, her lips parted, her breathing came fast and loud, as if she 
were subjected to some mysterious influence. 

* What shall I do?” she gasped. 

And the spirit commanded : “Thou shalt come unawares upon thy 
lover in the valley, and shall hear his voice. He shall say, ‘ From the 
chaos of the past I have endeavoured to glean the truth by contrasting 
its darknesses, and the past has told me nothing.’ ”’ 

Ayesha replied: ‘ The past, then, has nothing to reveal. Every age 
and every country has had its mementos ; those mementos have passed 
away. What was life yesterday is death to-day.” 

And the spirit continued : “ From the chaos of the present I have en- 
deavoured to glean the truth, by contrasting its lights and shades ; and 
the present has taught me nothing.” 

“The present, then, has nothing to teach. Lightning portends a 
storm, but its law is not the law of the future.” 

Still the spirit continued: “ What, then, is that law? whence will it 
come, whence will it derive its strength ?” 

And Ayesha said: “ Allah shall teach thee! Watch on the threshold 
of thy door ; fall not asleep. The hour of revelation is at hand!” 

As Ayesha finished speaking, a loud clap of thunder was heard, followed 
by a flash of lightning, and raising her eyes she saw the apparition being 
whisked up into the heavens, and all as before remained in darkness. She 
had now completely recovered from her trance, and her thoughts revert- 
ing to her late interview with the spirit of disappointment, it grieved her 
heart to think how independent of her will was the mastery it had ob- 
tained over it. But Ayesha was a sensible girl; had been reared in a 
moral school, and her better judgment taught her even how natural and 
necessary it was that a simple union of sentiments should be sacrificed to 
an argued and business-like compact. The animal instincts have always 
been the same—in 571 as in 1854; the outward and visible sign may 
have softened a little, but the inward and invisible grace has not changed. 
North Land Savage Tomkins has an eye on his rich neighbour North 
Land Savage Jenkins’s daughter for his son, for he knows she will have 
the old fellow’s money, and young Tomkins’s position is good and 
prospects better; but by the beard of the prophet ’tis no use young 
Tomkins starting on his own bottom, for, however favourably his ad- 
dresses may have been received by Miss Jenkins, in the eyes of her re- 
spected parent it isn’t business. Mr. Banker Rattlering marries his 
daughter to used-up my lord the Marquis of Stumpy. Miss gets a 
coronet, and Stumpy gets the cash. That is the way of 1854. Mo- 
hammet had an object and married rich Khadija, and jilted poor Ayesha. 
That was the way of 571. Where’s the difference? 
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Il. 


Tue Christian religion had long been established in the East and 
several parts of Arabia, but the Christianity of the Oriental Church at 
that time resembled paganism in many respects, as it advocated the 
worship of relics and images. Saint Sophia, at Constantinople, previous 
to being a mosque, was a Christian church, dedicated, not to a saint, as 
its name seems to imply, but to divine wisdom—* Aga Sophia,” per- 
sonified by the Greeks, and, according to them, the mother of the three 
theological virtues. 

The Saint Sophia of the present day was raised upon the ruins of the 
temple dedicated to divine wisdom by the Emperor Constantine, and was 
destroyed by fire during one of those frequent broils which happened be- 
tween the rival factions of The Green and The Blue. Its antiquity may be 
traced still further back. Anthemius, of Jhralles, and Isidorus, of Millet, 
drew up the plans and directed their operation. To enrich the new church the 
old pagan temples were stripped, its dome being supported by the columns 
of the temple of the Diana of Ephesus, burnt by Erostratus, and by the 
pillars of the temple of the Sun at Palmyra. ‘Two enormous porphyry 
vases, from the ruins of Pergamos, were added, whose lustral waters 
became those of baptism and ablutions. The walls were decorated with 
mosaics of gold and precious stones, and when the church was completed, 
well might Justinian exclaim, in his enthusiasm, ‘ Glory to God, who 
has thought me worthy to accomplish so great a work.” On a porphyry 
tablet are engraved the names of Allah, of Mohammet, and of the four 
first caliphs, Abu-Beker, Omar, Osman, and Ali. Tradition says, that 
when the doors of Saint Sophia were burst open by the barbarians who 
laid siege to Constantinople, a priest was at the altar saying mass. 

At the noise of the hoofs of the Tartar horses trampling the floors of 
Justinian, at the shouting of the soldiery, at the shrieks of horror of the 
faithful, the priest came to a stop, and taking up the sacred vases walked 
with a solemn step towards one of the aisles. The soldiers, brandishing 
their scimitars, were about to despatch him, when suddenly he dis- 
appeared through the wall, which opened and closed behind him. At 
first it was supposed that there existed some hidden passage, but upon in- 
spection the wall was found to be perfectly compact and solid. The priest 
nad passed through a solid block of masonry. Sometimes, it is said, sounds 
of psalm-singing are heard to proceed therefrom, which are attributed to 
the slumbering priest, who still continues the interrupted service. But 
all this is very doubtful, and the more so from a contradiction implied in 
the fact, that shortly after that event a dervish pilgrim, answering very 
much to the description of the priest, was met by several caravans jour- 
neying towards Asia Minor and Arabia. 

You are aware that the spoliation of the monuments and destruction 
of the Christian images and sculptures of all descriptions at Byzan- 
tium was one of the first acts of vandalism committed by the Tartar 
bands. Whether or not the priest, from a hidden place, witnessed 
this act, and it awakened in him new ideas, we do not pretend 
to say, but the sequel of this tale may probably satisfy your mind 
that the priest and the pilgrim were one and the same person. In 
the provinces through which he journeyed, this same pilgrim made 
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frequent stoppages, giving to travellers whom he found disposed to 
listen material and practical interpretations of scriptural passages, which 
interpretations he from time to time transcribed on palm-leaves and bits 
of parchment which he earried about him. At Aleppo, Antioch, Tripoli, 
Damascus, and amongst the wandering tribes of Syria, he found many 
eager listeners, but made few proselytes from his inability to awaken 
within them a belief of his divine mission. He fed upon the roots of the 
plains and wild figs, the earth was his bed, and a mound of sand was his 
villow. His only covering was a tattered piece of coarse camel-hair 
stuff, dusty and travel-soiled, loosely girded round his loins, and _ scarcely 
veiling along meagre body, sunburnt and tanned by the torrid breath of 
the Khamsy. His limbs were a dingy-brown colour, and his feet were 
encased in an old worn-out pair of brodeguins, laced up above his 
ankles. ‘Though slim to an extreme, yet it was an athletic slightness, 
which brought out in strong relief his muscular strength. His hair was 
matted, and stuck up on parts of his head ; his beard was scattered and 
wild-looking. He appeared as if swayed by an apocalyptic hallucination 
—a second St. John in the Desert—and no painter ever conceived such 
a one. 

After many long months of weary and fruitless travel he reached the 
desert of Arabia, and journeyed towards Mecca, which he was never 
destined to reach. His strength failed him ; exhausted and panting he 
staggered and fell, without strength to raise himself up. Great was his 
fear that he should be left to die, with no helping hand near to which he 
might confide the secret of the tenets of his creed. But at that moment 
there came towards him, as if in deep thought, a man still in the prime 
of life, with a long, glossy black beard, lofty brow, and expressive eye. 
Without being strictly handsome, his features were regular, and bespoke 
great firmness. He wore the white burnous, the hood of which was 
thrown over his head. He was plunged in so deep a meditation as not 
to notice the proximity of the pilgrim, who feebly raised his arm to attract 
his attention ; but on beholding him he started back with astonishment 
not unmixed with fear at sight of the singular being who lay stretched at 
his feet. 

‘Who art thou ?”’ he exclaimed. 

‘Tam who I am,” answered the pilgrim. ‘“ But come nearer, and for 
the love of thy mother give me a draught from thy gourd.” 

His interlocutor obeyed, and having quenched his thirst, 

“ What is thy name ?” asked the pilgrim. 

“They call me Mohammet,” was the answer. 

“The blessing of a dying man is thine, Mohammet; but come near, 
and tell me what were thy thoughts as thou camest here.” 

‘My thoughts were not of the things of this world,” replied Moham- 
met, who sat down by his side, and gently raised the pilgrim’s head. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the pilgrim, “ what wouldst thou ?” 

“ 1 seek the truth,” was the answer. 

“ And of what avail were such knowledge to thee ?” 

* Dost ask, who knowest not the secret workings of my heart. From 
the dawning ray which sheds light over the earth to the setting gleam 
which ushers in the gloom, I have laboured for that. Dost think,” he 
continued, with vehemence, “that I know not, feel not that the spirit of 
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life cries for light? Idols, images, sculptures, what are they but the de- 
ceptions of a dawning spirit seeking a harbour of faith wherein to anchor 
its uncertainties.” 

‘“ What wouldst thou?” continued the pilgrim, whose voice grew 
weaker and weaker. ‘Is it not pleasant to look upon what is beautiful 
innature? A sunny landscape, on which thou hast gazed, reverts it not 
to thy mind’s eye with kindly emotions? The sun, the moon, are 
glorious to behold ; what more natural than that man should symbolise 
and worship them? Dost thou not experience happiness when thou 
seest a fair and symmetrical form ? Couldst thou not worship such a 
oue ?” 

“?Tis but a kindled and passing emotion which satisfies not the soul,” 
said Mohammet. 

“ Bend thine head,” gasped the pilgrim. “Say what, then, fills thy 
being ?” 

An instinet co-equal with life,” was the reply. 

‘‘Canst thou not serve two masters ?”’ 

“No, for either I shall serve the one and betray the other ; or serving 
the latter, shall betray the first.” 

At these words a ray of pleasure illumined the pale features of the 
pilgrim. With a last effort he grasped at his gaberdine, conveying by 
the eye a sign of intelligence to Mohammet to open it. This the latter 
did, and drew forth a bundle of palm-leaves, tied together with a strip 
of parchment. With long, bony, outstretched fingers, the pilgrim, 
pointing towards it, gasped out, “* There—there thou wilt find the light 
thou seekest !”’ and fell back a corpse. 

Whilst this occurred without the city of Mecca, the people were 
gathering round the Caaba to witness the celebration of a solemn service, 
but, simultaneously with the breath leaving the body of the dying pilgrim, 
a violent clap of thunder was heard, and a soft, purple light diffused itself 
around. Then there appeared before them an august looking man, the 
whiteness of whose long beard contrasted with that of his robe. He 
leant on a long, naked sword, in which he placed his reliance ; a white 
cloud was his chariot, and a halo of light swam around his head. 

At this sight the people bent im worship ; they dared not raise their 
eyes to one who appeared before them in such majesty. 

“ Look up,” said he. 

The multitude obeyed with signs of profound respect. 

** You have found favour at the throne of grace. I am Mohammet, 
the very particular friend of Allah, whose presence shall shed light upon 
the earth. And thou, Ayesha, thou shalt enjoy a blessing which none 
else in the world can know or understand, and which shall be envied 
in all forthcoming generations. To thy virtues and foresight be ascribed 
my preference for thee over all the other maidens of Mecca.” 
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THE OPENING OF THE PASS. 
I, 


‘Wet, girls,” I said to my daughters, as we loitered over the break- 
fast-table at Milan, with the Alpine routes of return spread upon the 
map before us, “ now, which route shall we take?” 

Apropos of breakfast, let no unsuspecting Englishman ever allow him- 
self to be deluded by the offer of thé Anglais into venturing on, or pay- 
ing for, the detestable compound produced to him under that name in 
the Austrian dominions : it is not poisonous, simply because it is vapid! 
and then the air with which the attendant parades it, as though the 
‘furthest orient” had been ransacked to provide it for your service. 
After close and curious inspection, I pronounce thé Tedeské (Austrian 
tea) to be a composition of roasted bean-pods and acacia flowers, in equal 
proportions. I may not be quite accurate as to component parts, but of 
one thing I am certain, that tea, in the Anglo-Chinese sense of the word, 
it is not. 

* Well, girls, what route?’ It was a nice question. We had not 
entered Italy by any of the Alpine passes. When we left home in earl 
spring, in rather invalid condition, the facility of passing, by a four-day 
run, from snow and the dise wind at Marseilles to sun and strawberries 
at Naples, with a stroll through Genoa’s streets of palaces, and a lounge 
in the leaning tower at Pisa by the way, had induced us to invade Italy 
by ‘long sea ;” whereas restored health enabled us to return leisurely 
northward, hunting the summer before us through the whole length of 
the Peninsula—hence our embarras des richesses as to how to pass the 
Alpine barrier. The glutton of old mourned that he could eat but one 
dinner in the day—we could travel by but one route, and were not likel 
ever to traverse another during our lives: which, then, should it be ? 

First there was the Simplon, with its visions of Napoleon (L’ Oncle, 
pas le Neveu de mon Oncle), and all its engineering wonders ; then 
there was the Great St. Bernard, the difficulties of which had, it was said, 
generated the idea of the Simplon route in its great designer’s mind, 
and one of my silly girls proposed to select that, in compliment to our 
Great St. Bernard dog, Douro, at home ; then there lay the coast road, 
with its quiet beauties (a .Vice drive, as a punster commended it in our 
hearing); but we wanted no “nice drives” or quiet beauties; we wanted 
to enjoy Alpine scenes and horrors, after Lady Townley’s fashion, “ in 
moderation” —a little episode of wolves, without being actually eaten— 
not exactly avalanches, but a good hearty snowing up, which might 
realise December in June, and contradict the carol which sings that 
‘Christmas comes but once a year.” We wanted to see the famous 
Pfatfers baths, the infant Rhine and its glacier—in short, we wanted an 
adventure ! and so, as our best chance for it, we chose the pass of 
“the Spleughen.” 

‘Not open, yet, signor,” said mine host, when I descended to take 
council with him concerning a conveyance; “ it has rained lately. The 
Spleughen will not be open now, but in a few days ; 

It must be noted that the Italians, who, I think, possess a monopoly of 
upplying the British dominions with weather wisdom (in fact, I never 
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‘et met an itinerant vendor of telescopes and barometers who was not an 

Italian), never trouble themselves with any such artificial indices of the 
weather ; they have a very simple natural rule which helps them to all 
they require to know of meterology, and it is this:—When it rains on 
the plains of Lombardy, it is snowing or icyfying in the overhanging 
Alpine regions ; and therefore when, at the critical period of the passes 
becoming pervious to travellers, a fall of rain happens, it does more than 
the hottest sun in ripening the harvest of sub-Alpine hotel-keepers at 
either side of the chain. Now we had furious down-pouring rain for a 
day or two previous, and hence mine host at eighty or a hundred miles 
distance from the Spleughen pass was able to pronounce oracularly, 
“Not open yet, signor;”’ and he was quite right, as we found in the 
sequel. 

I looked grave at this intimation, and forthwith the disinterested host 
proceeded to enumerate the yet unseen wonders of Milan. 

“The signor had not seen the Scala, nor the Sunday Cassino.” 

“ No, I never went to either.” 

“ Well, then, the Amphiteatro.”’ 

‘No ; I did not care for a bad Astley’s.” 

In fact, as we had already seen the Duomo, Leonardo's world-famed 
fresco, the library with Lucretia Borghia’s letters, Petrarch’s own Virgil, 
noted in his own exquisite calligraphy—poets were clerks in his day— 
and some other specialities, | did not think that another week out of our 
limited time spent in Milan would “ quit cost.” What our host thought 
is quite another thing. 

Up-stairs again to take council with the girls—and Murray. Match- 
less Murray !: that true traveller’s friend in need—never in one’s way, yet 
never out of it, and always ready to put youin your way when out of it 
—thus he goes with you round the world, silent and unobtrusive, and 
yet au fait to everything. I look to see shortly his ‘‘ Handbook for the 
Diggins.” 

Murray soon solved our difficulty. We found quite within our reach 
an excursion which would just occupy the time which it was supposed 
would be necessary to thaw the icy heart of our Alpine gaoler. A run 
through the lakes might be accomplished in three or four days at the 
utmost, and so taking leave of mine host, taking up our carriages, and 
taking the steamer at Sesto-Calenda, where the limpid Ticino leaves its 
parent lake, we found ourselves, without much fatigue, the next evening, 
“taking ease in our inn” at Bavenno, on the Lago Magiore, having before 
our windows the Isola Bella floating like a fairy vision, with all its beau- 
ties for a bonne bouche, previous to crossing the lake on the morrow for 
Lugano. 

I spare my readers all or any of those commonplaces of travel, which 
they may learn so far better from professional guide-books, such as, the 
magnificent view to be had through St. Carlo Borromeo’s “ rayless 
sockets,” while you rest yourself in Acs nose, after the fatigue of dialies 
his colossal statue near Aurona. This, by-the-way, is precisely the feat 
to which to apply poor Sheridan’s aman advice to his son : 

“Tom, why did you go down that nasty coal-pit si 
. “ Just that I might have it to say that I had done so, father,” replied 
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“You fool, could not you say you had done so, without taking the 
trouble ?” retorted his father. 

How many adventures do men go through merely for Tom Sheridan’s 
reason, “ that they may have it to say.” 

The rarities and beauties of the Borromean Isles, somewhat formal and 
fantastic, but still not incongruous to that spot, rising like an enchanted 
castle from the waters, have been so often chronicled that it would be im- 
pertinent to introduce them here, a few ‘“‘mems” of my own are all I shall 
inflict upon the patience of my readers. 

It looks strange, among the proudest memorials of the proud house of 
Borromeo, its carved filigrees of stone, its florid ironwork balustrades, its 
stately gates of seroll-work, to see here and there the motto (of the family, 
I presume) “ Humilitas,” interwoven in the tracery. No doubt the 
owners may carry an humble spirit under all the panoply of pride and 
pretension amidst which they dwell, still the word contrasted oddly with 
the aristoeratic pomps and vanities of the lordly palace, terraced gardens, 
and all thereunto belonging. But the same word showed in even stronger 
contrast still with the massive silver lining, the jewelled head-gear, and 
golden stuffs which adorned the resting-place of that poor ‘“ grinning 
atomy,” the body of Saint Charles Borromeo himself, as he lies in the 
stately duomo at Milan. 

Napoleon lodged (who shall say slept) in the Isola Bella the night be- 
fore the battle of Marengo. They show you a tree upon which, with the 
point of his sword, he carved his initials and engrossing idea, ‘* battaglia,” 
but they are grown beyond all deciphering now; N. B. stands neither 
for Napoleon Buonaparte, or nota bene, or anything else at present, save 
a rough excrescence in the bark, which has quietly grown over and obli- 
terated the great man’s handiwork—a small proof added to the greater 
ones around us, that even the sword of the conqueror is no match for the 
seythe of time. 

I sauntered, as my wont is, into the little church of Bavenno, and was 
amused by one of those examples of slip-slop copying of inscriptions 
which so often mystify antiquaries and scholars. The little church was a 
“restoration” of a much more ancient building, and over the door was 
an inscription, recording its erection and founder, which I stopped to 
read, with the more curiosity when I perceived, staring me in the face, 
the names of two rather incongruous divinities—Darius and Diana. 
Yes, | was right; there it stood, an explicit declaration, that the temple 
owed its origin to the care of “ Darii et Diane.” What could it mean? 
I entered the church, and found the solution of the mystery in the fact 
that some ignorant copyist had mistaken in transeribing a much more 
ancient inscription, which attributed the erection to some one rejoicing 
in the patronymic Darinidianus, whatever that word may mean. Out of 
this the blunderer (could it have been Signor I] Padre?) manufactured 
King Darius and Queen Diana. and attributed the pious work to them. 
Many a controversy on a disputed text has arisen from a similar blunder. 

Doetor James Johnson, in his pleasant Italian tour, speaks of a notable 
thunderstorm which he encountered at Bavenno twenty years ago. We 
came in for its ‘ pendant,” with this agreeable difference, that we were 
housed before the storm, he after it. We retired to rest, after seeing 
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| The sun with golden set 
Give promise of a goodly day to-morrow. 


At about eleven I was awakened by a refreshing sense of coolness im 
the air, accompanied by a noise, for which I could not at first aceount; 
there was no rushing cataract in the immediate neighbourhood, and yet 
rushing water “was in mine ears,” coming down “with a will,” as 
seamen have it. I opened the window, and was presently aware that 
the noise I heard was “ the big rain come dancing to the earth,” after 
most approved tornado fashion, while from peak to peak to Alpward 
“the live thunder kept leaping,” with incessant and awful activity; it 
was magnificent beyond describing. ‘ Byronie!” “of the first impres- 
sion.” I would have come hither, if for no other gain but to be able 
hereafter to read Byron’s glorious description of an Alpine thunderstorm, 
with such an illustration impressed on my memory. 

The morning came, “ weeping piteously a gentle rain.” No one who 
had slept soundly could have imagined how the elements had been 
‘keeping it up” the night before. It was, in all senses, a “ soft morn- 
ing ;” and we sat—our bills paid and ready to depart—looking hope- 
lessly at the misty landscape. The boat we had engaged the night 
before to carry us to Luino lay under our windows; but we agreed that 
to commence a voyage in an open boat in such weather would be mad- 
ness, and so we sat gazing disconsolately abroad. 

At length one of our boatmen approached, and civilly said, “ Signor, 
you engaged us last night—eeco! here we are.” 

“ But, friend, the rain!’ said I. 

‘“‘ Niente, niente,” said the man; “it is nothing, signor—we cannot 
lose our day. Still, if the signor wishes to stay, he will make us a 
‘buono mano’ worth while.” 

“I wish to go very much indeed,” said I, ‘‘ but we should be drenched 
before half across the lake in such rain as this.”’ 

“ Non, signor; we shall have up our ‘ casa bianca’ presently.” 

I did not understand this, but seeing the man confident and smiling, 
not at all like a man preparing himself to encounter a down-pour of 
rain, I gave the word —* Andiamo.” 

In a few minutes I saw a very simple yet effectual contrivance, by 
which we, our luggage, boatmen and all, crossed Lago Magore in soaking 
rain without suffering the slightest inconvenience. It is a pity this con- 
trivance could not be with safety adapted to our hyperborean climate: if 
it could, we should not have so many recorded execrations of tourists 
against the “Killarney shower” or the “ Patterdale pour of rain” at 
Ulswater. 

Every boat is furnished with large hoops, which fasten to the sides, 
after the fashion of a gipsy caravan; over these the canvas contrived a 
double debt to pay—a sail or a shelter, as required, is spread, and 10 
rain can possibly penetrate ; should the shower become specially heavy— 
as, with parting spite, it did in our case—a second sail is added, and 
effectually excludes the worst weather. I doubt if I ever saw steadier, 
soaking rain than we had while crossing the Lago, and yet the girls 
could touch their sketch-books, the boatmen pushed (they don’t pull) 
their oars, while I anglicised an ode from a pocket Horace, each and all 
perfectly without inconvenience from the pitiless, pelting rain. 
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Not for their own merit, yet as a ea curiosity, I offer my 
readers the conceptions which the be- raggled Muse afforded in answer 
to my invocation on that occasion—turning as my thoughts did, on the 
enduring reputation which Horace has obtained, so that, in spite of all 
that is objectionable in morals or principle, no scholar would willingly 
be without a pocket Horace when treading what the poet has made classic 
ground at every step: 
“ Poscimus siquid vacui,” &c.—Hor. Ode, lib. i. 32. 

Sweet poesy, whose witching power 

Beguiles so oft my leisure hour, 

Embalming art is thine ; then give 

Thoughts which beyond the hour may live ; 

Teach me that strain Alcaus sung 

When Lesbian harp erewhile be strung ; 

Who, fierce in fight—the conflict o'er, 

His war-barque idly drawn to shore— 

Loved to sing wine’s soul-cheering joy, 

And Venus with her urchin boy. 

Come, Poesy !—the day-god’s crown— 

Thou who canst care in Lethe drown, 

Meet guest for Jove’s own festive hall— 

Answer a votary when I call. 


“ Exegi monumentum ere,” &c.—Lib. iii. Ode xxx. 
Brass may corrode on storied grave, 
Ages roll on, the wild winds wave, 

The pyramids lie tombed in sand, 

But still the poet's trophies stand— 
Death to destroy him vainly strives, 
Wedded to verse his mind survives, 
And laurel crowns his honoured bust 
When Rome's proud Capitol is dust. 
Where Anutidus from rapid springs 

To Daunian plains scant verdure brings, 
There, humbly born, still thy name 

Is widely heralded by fame : 

W ho first taught Latian measures slow 
In swift olic verse to flow, 

Thine be the praise his Muse, and thine 
The Delphic wreath for him to twine. 


Midway across the noble expanse of waters, it seemed to us that the 
rain had done its worst; the mists, instead of brooding on the face of 
the lake, began to float upwards, exposing the sides and ravines of the 
Alps, and at intervals allowing peaks and precipices to come out into 
most picturesque relief. I don’t pretend to speak from any experience in 
these matters, but the shifting, tantalising landscape as we neared 
Luino realised to me descriptions I have read of the coquettish play 
which the Spanish lady is said to make with her mantilla, when, alt 
sly half shy,” she now exposes one feature, now another, and then hides 
it again, attracting curiosity and admiration, more, perhaps, than if 
she brought the full play of her charms to bear on the beholder; or, to 
use a more national illustration, I would say that I doubt much if we 
could have seen the grand scenery of Upper Lago Magiore to greater ad- 
vantage in broad, glarish sunshine, than we did in that “ freshness of a 
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weeping morning,” of which our own island poet (for I am an Irishman) 
has sung— 


Its smiles and its tears are worth evening's best light. 


Arrived at Luino, the little landing-place commanded so noble a view 
of the encircling Alps, every moment clearing and glistening in the 
emerging sun, that we resolved, instead of encountering and paying for 
the grimaces and attentions of the Luino innkeepers, to bide in the boat 
until a carriage, ordered to convey us to Lugano, about fifteen miles 
distant, could be got ready. It came before we had “ drunk our fill” of 
the noble panorama round us. What a pleasant drive that to Lugano 
was !—not the less so for a few makeshifts, which reminded us of the 
‘twill do, anyhow, your honour,” of the poor old isle of the west. As 
we ascended the hill from Luino, the leather portion of a hind-spring 
gave way; we jumped out, the little nondescript carriage was aground. 
Now, in such a dilemma, one of your high-finished, well-hung Long-acre 
travelling carriages would have been disabled, until repaired secundem 
artem. In Ireland, Paddy, the postilion, would soon find out a rope 
makeshift for the occasion; and our Italian ‘‘ cocchiere ” proved himself 
quite as equal to the emergency. The fractured leather we found to be 
a piece of stout, flexible oxhide ; it had literally worn out from use where 
the buckle pressed it ; it needed but to make a buckle-hole an inch or 
two up in the leather, and all would be right as ever. I saw our coach- 
man fumbling and labouring with an old blunt apology for a knife to 
repair the injury ; and producing to him a piece of high-finished English 
cutlery with the manifold conveniences of a travelling-knife, for boring, 
sawing, or sewing, the work was done in an instant. As the man re- 
turned my knife with thousands of thanks, I saw him look at it with 
admiration for a minute, and murmur to himself: ‘‘ What a people are 
these English!—what a people!” I wonder how long it will be before 
Italy turns out an ordinary Sheffield penknife ! 

But to resume. What a pleasant drive that was over the mountains 
and through the woods to Lugano; the sweet, fresh smell of a well- 
washed Italian landscape—the sun bright, and yet not too warm—the 
giddy speculations of my foolish girls, as to how well a bandit would look 
perched on some overhanging crag!—then the hearty, neighbour-like 
pleasantry with which the Swiss at the Barrier welcomed and sped the 
“ Inglese—always glad to see the Inglese ;’’ all this was agreeable and 
exhilarating in the highest degree; and we drove, without accident, into 
the little idly-busy town of Lugano, the capital of the Swiss canton Tessin. 

Has our reader ever seen a great unwieldly ox, or an irritable thin- 
skinned horse, teased by the gad-fly? If so, he has an excellent illustra- 
tion of the annoyance which this same little free-spoken democratic 
Swiss canton causes to its gigantic neighbour Austria on the one hand, 
and jealous Sardinia on the other, as it sits buzzing in saucy inde- 
pendence between them—its stinging free press, its audacious outspoken 
democracy, keeps them in a perpetual fever of watchfulness; it would be 
too much to say that we perceived any difference in the atmosphere 
breathed by free men, but we were soon aware that Lugano was pervaded 
by a spirit very different from the Italian towns through which we had 
for some time been passing ; a slight but significant symptom of this ap- 
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eared in the placards on the blank walls, among which we saw “ L’ Ebreo 
Errante” (The Wandering Jew), and other books of like tendency, 
announced as printed and published by the Lugano press, with most 
daring publicity, under the very nose of absolutism in Church and State. 
Even we strangers found some of the inconveniences of a single night’s 
domicile in this little pestilent democratic state. There are no less than three 
newspapers published in the petty, but free, town of Lugano ; they put 
forth, we doubt not, very plain-spoken speculations on the neighbouring 
despotisms as occasion may offer ; whereupon these despotisms fidget and 
fume, and keep watch and ward to try and exclude such strictures from 
circulating within their own dominions; but, as I suspect, with doubtful 
success. In a long continental tour we nowhere experienced such strict 
and sifting examination of luggage as when we arrived at the Austrian 
barrier passing from Lugano to Como. My little travelling-library was 
carefully ransacked, every book opened and scrutinised ; of ancient and 
classie-looking volumes they seemed to take small note, but anything of 
modern type or binding was closely looked after, and compared with an 
“ Index prohilitorum.” Thad some few books of incendiary appearance 
over which these Dogberrys pondered a good deal, but none of them 
seemed to excite so much doubt and suspicion as a ‘Continental Brad- 
shaw !” the elaborate railway time-tables and section-maps seemed to have 
a very “gunpowder look” to the eyes of our inquirers; at length, with 
some misgivings, they let them go. All the while, to my infinite amuse- 
ment, a whole budget of newspapers, reeking from the democratic 
Lugano press, lay snugly in the folds of the hood of the coupé of our 
carriage, where the driver had stowed them just as we left the town, and 
where the stolid “ Tedeské” never thought of looking for them. I 
thought of “ Mrs. Partington and her mop”—of “ Napoleon the Great 
and his Berlin decrees”—of “ Napoleon the Little !’ and his new device 
of “three warnings” for muzzling the press of France—of the wiseacres, 
who sometimes * run-a-muck” against the reporters of the House of 
Commons; and then I thought how futile were all attempts to stifle 
the expression of opinion—“ for better, for worse,” the oozings of the 
press will filter through all barriers. Of course, I said nothing, locked up 
my trunks, and on we passed with our contraband cargo of democratic 
combustibles towards Como. 

I should have mentioned before, that we floated over the dark waters of 
Lugano through the gloaming of the delicious summer evening of our 
arrival, with the noble Monte Salvador impending over us, and showing 
its bold outline in ever-changing proportions wherever we went. We 
had also that same evening the after-part of the thunder-storm of the 
night before ; the display of lightning and growls of remote thunder were 
awfully grand; and as we scudded across the lake homewards, we enjoyed 
these great pyrotechnics of nature in perfection, while the ‘ waterworks” 
were so obliging as to “hold hard” until we were fairly housed, when 
they poured forth somewhat in the style of Southey’s description of ‘how 
the water comes down at Lodore ;” we fell asleep listening, 

As they came plashing, 
And rumbling, and dashing ; 


. 


felicitating ourselves that they were washing the steep streets, and pre- 
paring freshness and coolness for the journey of to-morrow. 
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We had originally planned to cross from Lugano to Porlezza, thereby 
taking in the salvage Alpine scenery of the upper reach of Lugano lake, and 
thereby to come on ‘‘ the Larian,” last and fairest of this beautiful Italian 
triad, at Menagio, and thence go down to Como town; but we heard such 
tales of the searching strictness of the Austrian dowaniers in that diree- 
tion, and of their feverish vigilance against suspected characters, who 
were in the habit of smuggling, not silks, but sentiments into the Co- 
mesque territory through the mountains, that I determined not to risk 
difficulty or interruption in that remote corner; our route was, therefore, 
changed, and with considerable advantage. Securing the coupé of a 
diligence over-night, we started at six o'clock next morning for Como 
via Codelago—an abbreviation for “Capo di Lago”—a beautiful village 
at the “head” (I should say ‘ foot”) of Lugano lake. The drive was all 
beauty and all enjoyment (including the game of “hide and seek” at 
the Austrian barrier before detailed), and at ten o’clock we drove into 
Como, where, taking up our heavy baggage (which we had despatched 
by railroad when we left Milan to meet us there), without housing 
ourselves in a town with nothing to interest, we at once engaged a boat 
to take us up the lake to Bellaggio—the sweetest of resting-places, where, 
as at Cadenabbia, on the opposite shore, they seem to be turning the 
whole village into an inn ;—and no wonder, who would linger in the dust 
and white glare of Como who could luxuriate in coolness and quiet 
among the rich groves of Bellaggio, with the main waters of Como on 
one hand, and the placid depths of Lecco on the other? 

These waters have a mysterious look of depth and profundity peculiar 
to themselves; and geological observation has associated with them re- 
markable convulsions of nature. I asked one of our boatmen how deep 
they might be? and his mode of measurement was quaint and original : 
“ Profondo di duccento uomini, signor’’—“ Two hundred men deep!” 
and yet it was no very clear reply after all; it might mean a fifth, more 
or less, according as he took his “standard man” from me or himself, for I 
stood full six feet high, while the fellow himself would have been drowned 
in “ five feet nothing.” 

The celebrated Stelvio road, forming the main communieation between 
Austria and her Italian territories, fringes the eastern shore of Como lake, 
and the tunnels near Varenna were indicated to us as “lions” on no ac- 
count to be missed. We therefore laid our plans for seeing them en 
passant on the morrow, by taking boat early; and “ how pleasant it would 
be to save time and breakfast in this nice boat, with its pavilion cushions 
and awnings!” We merely hinted this, and—presto!—it was done. The 
Como boat is far in advance of those of Lugano and Magiore in its aceom- 
modations. ‘We are more civilised here,” as the Comesque boatman 
said, drawing himself up ; with your table before you, you can draw, work, 
write, or read at ease, the awning overhead defends from the power of the 
sun, and yet leaves the view free on all sides; and in this tented house 
we found next morning breakfast apparatus, our kettle bubbling on a 
“braziero,” all ready in the grey dawn for our repast, at any hour and 
on any part of the lake we might select. The whole set out was a quiet in- 
dication of the delicious and equable climate in which such an indulgence, 
al fresco, could be thought of or accomplished ; one of those gusts which 
will come on the fairest day over mountain lakes in our northern re- 
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gions would have sent our whole apparatus of comfort and crockery into 
“immortal smash.” I closed my eyes that night on the sweet moonlit lake 
under my window, having performed the necessary duty of paying my 
bill, and receiving from a huge glumdalea of a chambermaid, with, how- 
ever, a voice like a seraph, that ne plus ultra of civil good wishes, ‘ Feli- 
cissima notte, signor.” 

We started with the rise of a glowing June sun for the Stelvio tunnels, 
which still hold their place in Italian admiration as wonders of the world; 
but to those who have seen or glided through those truly wondrous exca- 
vations of our English railways, or that one, more wonderful, I believe, 
than any of our English works—the tunnelled mountain between Avig- 
non and Marscilles—the Stelvio passes will seem poor and common 
efforts of genius or labour; they are simply bored through limestone 
strata, inclined at about half a right angle in well-defined beds. To com- 
plete the tunnel nothing more was required than to remove the subjacent 
strata to form the roadway, leaving those overhead to form the super- 
eminent arch, much in the fashion of a lean-to shed: there was in them 
nothing at all of that sturdy struggle of science with chalk and slush and 
running sands, by which the English tunnel advances its wondrous length 
of brick or stone through the obstacles or impediments of nature. The 
truth must be confessed, that, aswonder-workers, “joint-stock” adventurers 
have put autocrats out of countenance and fashion, the will and control of 
one imperial and imperious mind has effected some surprising things in 
days gone by; but the combination of smaller forces into monster compa- 
nies, now brings to bear on such enterprises a power of capital and labour 
beyond what the resources of any single individual could command; and 
commerce and ‘‘dividend-day” are likely to leave more lasting and stupen- 
dous trophies of their achievements than even conquerors and despotism. 

Our original plan had been to loiter at the tunnels until we saw the 
steam-boat from Como to Colico looming in the distance, and then to put 
off and meet her in the mid-waters, but finding nothing to detain us at 
these objects after we had, in Tom Sheridan fashion, enabled ourselves 
to say we had walked through them, and finding an inviting fresh breeze 
up the lake, and assured by our boatmen that they could with ease land 
us at our destination at Colico long before the steamer, we determined, at 
the cost of a few shillings extra, to proceed at our own rate, and in our 
own boat, to our destination. We thought, and I am sure every reader 
not of the Manchester go-ahead school will agree with us, that we could 
enjoy the splendid Alpine scenery, towards which we were advancing, 


‘much more while gliding along in a pleasure-boat, than if packed and 


crowded in the great groaning, wheezing monster of a steamer, having 
the gale as it came from garden or grove, flavoured with coal smoke or 
garlic. We therefore re-embarked, reached Colico with ease a full half 
hour before the Como steamer; and by doing so secured to ourselves that 
great desideratum of travelling comfort—the coupé of the diligenza for 
Chiavenna. 

At Colico the Alps appear to impend over head, and yet as you ad- 
vance the way seems to realise the poet’s description of 


Wilds immeasurably spread, 
Which lengthen as we go. 
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It is wonderful what deep valleys lie in the recesses of this huge frontier 
chain, which at a distance seems one plain wall of perpendicular precipice. 
Chiavenna lies in one of these under the Alpine barrier, where it rises 
in good earnest to the pass of the Spleughen ; let us speed as hastily as 
we may over the parched yet swampy stages between Colico and Chia- 
venna, where malaria is ever “ at home” in a region alternately deluged 
by the melting snow torrents, or baked in the fierce southern sun’s rays 
reflected from the mountains over them. As we drove through this 
region in the parching heat of a summer’s day, it looked as adust as an 
Arabian desert, yet we crossed at intervals broad beds of débris from the 
impending mountains, telling plainly in their extent, and the size of the 
huge boulders which lay here and there, what volumes of water occa- 
sionally passed that way, in their course to asullen dirty-looking ‘“ mere,” 
called Lago di Riva, fitter for an Essex fen than an Italian landscape. 
As we looked at this dirty pool, it seemed scarce credible that it was one 
of the feeders of the lovely Como lake, whose waters danced and sparkled 
in the sunshine lower down; yet so it was—all the guide-books shout 
warning in your ears against lodging, or even falling asleep, in this pes- 
tilential district ; yet, 1 think, upon the principle of the well-known stor 
“ don’t ride the big dog!” they had better have said nothing about the 
matter, for my experience testifies, that in our whole tour I nowhere felt 
such irresistible tendency to somnolency and a mid-day nap, as here, and 
in crossing the Pontine Marshes, to which a similar warning is attached. 
Query—Should I have felt sleepy if they had kept silence on the 
subject ? 

We arrived at Chiavenna just in time; a day sooner and we should 
have been greeted with a repetition of the Milan warning, “ Not open 
yet, signor ;” 4 day later, and we should have missed the adventure of 
“ Opening the Pass;” the transit of the Spleughen would have sunk 
into an hum-drum ordinary transaction; had we come when we origi- 
nally intended, we should have lost our giro of the lakes, and been com- 
pelled to join a corps of grumblers, some of whom had garrisoned the 
inn for a week and upwards; full six-and-twenty had sat down for some 
days at the ¢able-dhote, and when we joined them, we made up the full 
tale of the Canterbury pilgrims, when 

At night was come into that hostelrie, 

Wel nine-and-twenty in a compagnie, 

Of sundry folk—by adventure yfalle 

In fellowship—and pilgrimes were they alle, 
That toward Coire of the Grisons wolden ride, 
The chambers and the stables weren wide. 


Other arrivals in the course of the evening swelled our numbers, and the 
distracted maestro di posta (of whom more anon), bound to forward all, 
was at his wit’s end to provide conveyances for over thirty passengers for 
the morrow. I will not follow up Chaucer’s description by affirming 
that 
Whan the sonne was gon to rest, 
So had I spoken with hern everich one, 
That I was of thir felawship anon. 


But I had spoken to some near me—made acquaintance with a country- 
man of mine own, who, traversing the world under the torturing inflie- 
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tion of tic-doloureux, had, nevertheless, all the frank, cordial bearing of 
the Irish gentleman (not jontleman, observe), with whom I agreed that 
he, my daughters, and myself, should endeavour to make a quartette in 
whatever carriage fell to our lot to-morrow; as to the rest of our mixed 
multitude, I amused myself, as is my wont, in speculations on their cha- 
racters and positions. One group afforded us much amusement. 

Of course we had with us Dickens's “‘ Pictures from Italy,” those Boz- 
zean sketches which are as truthful as daguerreotypes, and humorous as 
H. B.’s caricatures; going nearly step for step over his ground, I can 
vouch for his accuracy and truthfulness, and if any professors of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith feel that soreness which he depreeates, it will only be a 
confession, that when mirthful satire limits itself to truth, its slightest 
fillip is felt harder to bear, than more weighty and downright blows dealt 
in solemn earnest—ridicule has a sharper edge for some follies than argu- 
ment. I am reminded of Boz and his pictures here by a tableau at the 
head of our table-d’héte, which we, in imagination, set down for Mr. 
Dickens and his family, as he has sketched them in his graphic scene of 
arrival at the “ Hotel de I’Ecu d’or ;” in number they tallied exactly. 
“The sweet lady” of the family, ‘ Mademoiselle Charmante”—her 
sister—* first little boy” —“ first little girl”—“ second little boy”—“se- 
cond little girl”—*“ the baby that topped everything’’—“ the two nurses” 
—all, all were there, even to the “ brave courier,” attending everybody 
and to everything. ‘The head of the family himself was a good, and not 
unintellectual, looking man enough. We were amusing ourselves with 
the coincidenee, ‘ Could it be Dickens?” when, lo, it transpired in the 
buzz of conversation around us, that it was only a German baron, who had 
been spending a year at Venice, and was now returning to his own 
country. What conceivable attraction he could have found in a city rot- 
ting away piecemeal, where few travellers exceed a fortnight, it was hard 
to conceive, except it might be on the speculation of getting rid of family 
surplusage, by losing a child or two out of a window into the Grand 
Canal. A more dreary gynmmasium for childhood than Venice one can- 
not easily picture to imagination ; and yet here was a pere du famille 
who had domiciled himself there for a year! None—not “ to the man- 
ner born’’—save a German, could have done such a thing. 

Chiavenna stands prettily under the Alps, in a valley which branches 
eastward into the deep defile of the Bregaglia, memorable as the grave 
of a city buried “ quick,” with its 2000 inhabitants over two hundred 
years ago. I walked up the valley after dinner with Bishop Burnett's 
striking narrative, written freshly after the event, in my hand, in order 
to see if I could identify the locality and make out the geological causes 
of such a catastrophe. The evening deepened round me as I advanced 
up the lonely gorge, for I had long lost the sun, though still bright upon 
the lowlands of Italy. I very soon found that, wherever the grave of 
the buried city lay, nature had been too rapid and luxuriant in its growth 
of natural forest to allow me any hope of identifying it. At length I ar- 
rived at a point of road where a wilderness of crag and rock, from every 
crevice of which shrubs and trees were springing, covered the whole level 
of the valley, and just as I began to doubt whether I should proceed 
further, an old peasant came up, and I asked him “ Whereabouts Pleurs 
had stood ?” His answer was short, but impressive. “* You are stand- 
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ing just over the church, signor!” I then became aware by degrees of 
the character of the scene around me. Fringed and shaded every where 
by the rich vegetation and groves, which had grown spontaneously 
among and over the fallen masses, lay the fragments from a huge 
mountain opposite, called Monte Conto, off which a sliver or slice had 
separated, and come down in sudden and overwhelming ruin on the 
miserable town beneath, leaving still a wall or face of bare rock frown- 
ing in majesty over the desolation below. J subsequently saw the ruins 
of the Rossberg mountain in Swissland, the fall of which effected such 
havoc about thirty years since; and I may hereafter endeavour to ex- 
plain the causes of that catastrophe, but those of the destruction of Pleurs 
were altogether different : the comparison I am about to make may seem 
petty, but it is applicable. I know no better similitude for the vast ruin on 
which I looked than to imagine that the stone fronting or easing of Somer- 
set House, or some other great London edifice, were to tumble bodily on 
the street beneath, leaving the interior wall of rubble masonry still standing. 
Magnify this idea proportionably by some twenty thousand times, and you 
will have the proximate cause of the destruction of the city of Pleurs, 
with its palaces and people, in the year of grace 1618. Tradition re- 
ports them to have been a people specially wicked, and frequently 
warned of some deserved judgment; but, in the words of Him who is 
“patient because He is eternal,” I would say, “‘ Suppose ye that these 
men were sinners above all others, because they suffered such things; I 
tell you nay, but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish !”’ 

By my walk up the Bregaglia valley I had missed an amusing inter- 
lude, which was, however, so graphically described to me on my return, 
that I will here insert it. 

As my daughters sat in the inn window enjoying the cool Italian 
evening, an improvised Italian comedy suddenly commenced in the 
public square below. From a Como diligence descended a small, 
swarthy, dusty, daring individual, just returned from achieving the ad- 
venture of “The Great Exhibition!’ He had made one of a party 
“delivered at so much a head” in London, by some retired courier, who 
had turned contractor for the occasion ; and from what 1 saw and heard 
here and elsewhere of the helplessness of foreign travellers, I have little 
doubt that during the exhibition season many an unfortunate foreigner 
arrived in London was “stalled and fed” in the purlieus of Leicester- 
square, walked by his keeper for exercise to and from the Crystal Palace, 
and ultimately delivered up safe at home, with as little opportunity of 
forming a true or adequate idea of the “ World of London” as a mouse 
in a pantry can have of the proportions of a palace. 

I doubt if Albert Smith was received with more honours at Chamoun, 
after having achieved Mont Blanc, than the daring Chiavennese ob- 
tained from his townsmen as he descended from his seat en banquete— 
all dusty and travel-stained. At once the town was astir; they gazed 
in wonder—they crowded round—some embraced (bow they do em- 
wn ae A asked questions; the traveller, to do him justice, tried 
what a man could do to answer all; but it was an impossibility. Cu- 
riosity at last found an expedient. A table was put in requisition from 
the inn; the little man, all adust as he stood, was elevated thereon; a 
circle formed in the little piazza, with the great ruined feudal castle of 
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the De Salis, Counts of Chiavenna, frowning over head; and then and 
there, with the impromptu facility indigenous to Italy, the exhibition 
hero delivered his “ exposition” of the sights he had seen, and the dan- 
gers he had passed ; and a curious exposition it must have been, in its 
original freshness, for it charmed me at second-hand. The orator did 
not disdain the use of diagrams to aid his eloquence. When language 
failed to convey his sense of the magnitude of London, he pulled from 
his breast a copy of the Illustrated News—* I saw it all printed—I my- 
self’, I,—all, all—and as quick as that!” said the narrator, using one of the 
indescribable Italian gestures to signify rapidity. He then pointed to the 
well-known vignette of that wondrous journal, saying, “ Such is London 
—ecco!” Whereupon more than one of his wondering auditors audibly 
expressed astonishment : “ Ah, what a city! what wonders! It must 
be almost as big as Milan!” The whole description was much in the 
same proportion to the subject. The amusement of the two English 
girls who sat listening as well as they could to the Italian narrative, was 
infinite, and according to their account, the piece of pantomime by which 
he attempted to give his company an idea of the en of the Ex- 
hibition in which the machinery was worked by that docile and inde- 
fati¢able giant Steam, must have been a rich treat indeed. One cannot 
see everything, and I am sorry I missed this, but the lecture was con- 
cluded just as I walked into the piazza, and I only arrived in time to see 
the lion of the evening retire amidst the vivas of his admiring friends. 

‘There was a perfect Babel of nations and tongues in the salle of Chia- 
venna, as we separated for the night, before the “Opening of the Pass,” 
with an intimation similar to that given to the Canterbury pilgrims, that 
we must 

make forword erly for to rise 
To take our way ther as I you devise. 


Our “ forword,” or covenant, was for three o’clock next morning, and the 
reveillée duly sounded accordingly, and yet we might with impunity have 
snoozed for two hours longer, for our train of pilgrims was not gotten 
into motion until six, in consequence of a parting act of Italian rascality, 
which shall be told in due course; but having brought myself and 
readers to the foot of the mountain, I think it as well here to pause and 
take breath for the ascent. 
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FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF 
A LATELY DECEASED AUTHOR. 


THE FIRST AND THE LAST FLOWER. 


THE first flower was crushed beneath the foot of Eve as she passed 
through the burning gate of Paradise into the cold world without ; the 
last shall shed its leaves at the vibration of the judgment trump. 


PRIDE IN AN ALLEY AND PRIDE IN A HALL. 

A friend of mine told me that a groom of his lived in a London Mews, 
where the inhabitants were altogether by the ears in consequence of their 
aristocratic claims. There was the proprietor of the marine store shop, 
who would not visit the lady at the Black Doll ; while the pawnbroker's 
daughter had refused to go to tea at the master sweep’s who lived next 
door. I laughed in my sleeve at the want of self-knowledge in my 
friend, who was of an ancient, poor, and very proud family. The only 
timber they had left was their genealogical tree; and a stunted crab, 
with apples of Sodom, it was, if I could judge from the bead-roll of 
his ancestors ;—first, a barber of the Bastard, whose son was an abettor of 
Richard against his broken-hearted father, and one of the barons who aided 
John in his cruelties. The next remarkable man of the family assisted in 
the murder of Edward ; another was the first to forsake our English 
Sardanapalus, Richard II. ; and a third joined the Glendower rebellion. 
His grandson distinguished himself by fighting altern: ately for White and 
Red Rose, and yet dying with his head on ; his successor joined our Borgia 
Richard at Bosworth ; then came a pimp of Henry VIII, infamous for 
his betrayal of the Poet- Earl, who led Ridley to the stake, and died in 
the Tower after intriguing with the Guise and the Medici; his son be- 
trayed Stafford, and ultimately became notorious in the court of that 
imbecile hero, Charles II. Then came a forsaker of the Pretender at his 
first reverse ; a paid hireling of Walpole ; a member of Wilkes’s infamous 
Hell-Fire Club ; and lastly, a confidant of the Prince Regent. And yet, 
forsooth, it’s always, “‘ Oh, the old Stubbs, of course—the “Norman branch 
—not the Stubbses of Puddleton ;” and if you ask what Stubbs such and 
such a one is—“ The Stubbses of Norfolk ?” ‘* No, the Stubbses of Suffolk 
—the real old stock.” Then, down in the country, there are the family 
curiosities shown on state days. The spurs which Sir Falkland Stubbs 
had on when he ran away from Naseby; and the cuirass Captain Stubbs 
wore when he and a party of scourers “notched the court chaplain’s nose, 
because he rebuked him for ruining a waiting-woman of Nell Gwynn’s ; 
and then I had forgot the sword of Baron Reginald de Stubbs, with which 
he fought against the chieftains of the Charta,—something rusty, like his 
honour. 





MUCH THE SAME. 

I’d as soon have two hundred and forty coppers as a gold sovereign. 
The nervous common sense of Cobbett outweighs, in my mind, all the 
imagination even of a Leigh Hunt. 

Feb.—vou. Cc. NO. CCCXCVIII. P 


















Further Extracts from a Commonplace-Book. 


BLOOD. 

Suppose blood could never be thoroughly washed from a hand, but at 
some time or other the filthy stain worked through the flesh and broke 
out into a red, wet rash on the guilty palm, what strange tales of horror 
should we have. The white glove of bridegrooms, as they took the 
hand of the bride at the very altar, would blot it with crimson. Lovers 
as they clasped the yielded hand would recoil at the red spots dripping 
upon the floor ; and children would shudder as they saw the gory sweat 
on the father’s hand outstretched to embrace them. 


A THRONE, 

A throne! ’tis but a block of wood, hid with gold and velvet; hollov, 
it out, it turns a coffin, Ina tyrant’s hand the sceptre changes to a ser- 
ent, as the rod did in the hands of Aaron. Cromwell made a mace of 
lis sceptre to bruise and stun, Napoleon sharpened it to a sword to 
pierce aud slay. 

SLANDER. 

What difference is there whether I am struck to the heart by a mur- 
derer’s dagger or bled to death by imperceptible punctures? Are not 
fifty gnats equal to one adder ? 


FAME. 

Fame! why it’s a mere question of the delay of oblivion ; a pyramid 
stays the muddy tide for a few centuries, Persepolis and Baalbee dam 
it back for a little longer, and Jones’s marble slab only fourteen years. 
What a petrified sneer at fame is a monument with the name erased, 
and the lying list of virtues and charities remaining. The widest 
ripple does not last long. The merry undertaker will sing as he nails to- 
gether your last packing-case ; will leave half the work undone if he can, 
undetected ; and will laugh as he rings down his empty pewter-pot upon 
the lid. The crones who lay you out will quarrel with angry faces over 
your calm corpse for their wages of gin and snuff. The sexton who 
knolls for you will grudge the time from his warm inn-fire; and the grave- 
digger, who is so rheumatic he can hardly hobble out of the grave now 
he’s dug it, curses its dampness, and wishes people would not die and 
want to be buried in wet weather. True, your tombstone may last a 
generation if your heir doesn’t forget to pay the stone-mason’s annual bill. 
But, assuredly, in seventy years there will be a dispute as to who was 
buried where you lay. if you want a lesson, fame-seekers, ask the 
ghosts of Alexander and Charles of Sweden invisibly to take your arm 
and go hear a will read. Oh the unloving eagerness for the seal to burst, 
the bending heads, the straining eyes, the indignation at the small 
bequests, the sneers at the large, the universal indignation. See the old 
cousin, who expected an annuity, boiling over with spite, and ready to 
spit upon the new-closed grave of the “dear departed.” See the jewels 
held up to the light, the spoons weighed, the linen smoothed over by 
the curious finger, the sidelong glances, the concentrated wickedness of 
the loving friends. Foh! talk of spirits hovering round the place they 
loved on earth, if this would not exorcise them better than bell, book or 
candle, or threats of the Red Sea, what would ? 
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TIE HOLY ALLIANCE, 

Can the earth grow better as long as murder, hatred, and the pesti- 
lence, have each their votaries clad in red cloth, black cloth, and horse- 
hair? 

SHADOWS, 

I have an odd fancy that those shapeless, beckoning forms that waver 
about old walls by fire-light, are the absorbed shadows of former days 
drawn forth again by the heat, as excitement revives images on the 
memory. Messengers from the silent land, mute, and unable to tell 
their errand. 

CHARACTERS. 

Rousseau is called a composition of mud and fire, in imitation, I sup- 
pose, of the old Roman saying, that Tiberius was half mud and half 
blood. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Napoleon seems to have been a great relier on physiognomy, though 
he affected to despise it as he did phrenology and mesmerism, and 
often laughed at the truth of Mirabeau’s remark, that Pastoret had the 
face of a tiger and a calf, but the calf predominating. A servant of 
his own, with the face of a magpie, he had to turn away from a habit he 
had of getting his hand into the bag. The tiger and ape of Voltaire’s 
saying have some connexion with the French aspect as well as theFrench 
mind. And viewing my friends, I find the meditative sheep, the vulture 
imitating the eagle—or, as Haydon used to say to me, the vulgar eagle— 
the fox, and the goat. You cannot walk a street without being struck 
by Lebrun’s analogies between Man and his younger brother brute ; 
the prize-fighting bull, the imperious eagle, the prattling parrot, the 
dogged bear ; and this is Circe’s legend, that every vice changes man to 
the likeness of its respective animal, and explains the legend of Horace 
of man being created with the qualities of all the herd. 


THE PARADISE OF THE POETS. 

I had a vision, and behold all was not bliss and harmony in the Elysian 
fields; the poets had been set by the ears by a little reptile critic, who 
had got in by mistake. There was Euripides, the woman-hater, sneer- 
ing at Sappho and her leap, which he called a faux pas ; Hesiod mocking at 
Virgil's opinions upon short horns, and both declaring Pindar didn’t 
know a horse from an ass, the charioteer. There was Homer grown 
into a firm of eighteen lying Greeks—shabby dogs—the mere mock 
of Aristophanes ; and there was Aschylus, no longer sublime, laughing 
to think how he had cheated Charon with a bad obole, and calculating 


his profits on Promotheus Vinctus. 


THE WIND, &e. 
It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The ruder the tempest, the 
more sticks for the village crones ; the stronger the gale, the more wrecks 
for the Cornish wrecker. 


MUTABLE IMMUTABILITY. 
Now deerskin brogue, now buskin, now sandal, now pointed toe, now 
embroidered shoe, now jack-boot, now silver-buckled red heel; but still 
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the same human foot to hide and to protect. Yet what an interval from 
fig-leaves to flounces! 
GOOD FROM EVIL. 
The most noxious things, as an Irishman would say, have as much 
in them as the good, or more. Oil is extracted from the alligator; 
the fat of vipers is an article of commerce; the skin of the tiger covers 
the lady’s footstool; the Indian boy plays with the rattle of the deadly 
swamp-snake. 
HISTORY 

is a mere record of hospital incurables, and great monarchs seem chosen for 
their pre-eminence in wickedness: this for his sensuality, and that for 
his cruelty, as the model murderer or the patent adulterer. 


CITIES. : 
The roar of the cabs drowns the voice of the thunder; the glare of a 
. . , , . ° ’ 
million lamps scares God’s messenger, the lightning ; the wonderful does 
not leave town for the season. Look at the unbidden fire start from the 
paving-stone beneath the hoof of the cab-horse. 


RUINS OF THE PAST. 

We need no Persepolis, no Temple of the Sun, no Parthenon, for we 
cannot put out a foot but we stumble over records of the past. Look at 
that church tower: it was built by Saxon churl for a Saxon earl, and 
from its top bale fires were lit when the “ black army” of the Danes came 
in sight, and the flames of burning village environed it in a red ring; 
that aisle was added by a Norman abbot, a chantry priest brought over 
by William to carry relics before the army; later still, the belfry 
became a keep, that held out against the Jacquerie and Cade, though he 
would fain have taken it ere he passed on to throne himself on London 
Stone; that painted window was the gift of a mistress of Charles IL, 
and her father lies there in the effigies of a Cavalier general; he gave 
his blood for his king, she her honour, for usurpation and lust have each 
their demand. Is not that single post of the village stocks, standing on 
the village green, as eloquent a witness of the past as the obelisk of 
Luxor? Look at a Thames waterman, if you can find the wretched 
survivor, and behold the dress of another age; look at the Beefeaters at 
the Tower, and see Henry VII.’s times still clinging to us; in the 
Bluecoat-boy Edward VI., the boy king, but the full-grown saint, there 
are the butcher's blue”and the old habit of the Guilds. Talk to an old 
farmer, and listen to his tales of witches and fairies, and remember that 
in these beliefs he still adheres to the recollection of Paganism, and that 
these now innocuous beings were once the earth shakers and soul fetterers 
of ancient mythology.* Consider our language, and remember that 
every foreign word is an epoch of commerce: cocoa, jalap, potato, 
canoe (Peruvian); tobacco, monkey, tariff (Spanish). That historical 
periods are marked by words: that cabal, mob, sham, humbug, came in 

* How strange to think that the giants and gods, fairies and goblins of our 
Danish conquerors, should so slowly lose their power over our minds. True, they 
serve now only to teach our children reading, and to foster the religious faculty 
and the love of the beautiful, by keeping up a fondness and a belief in the 
Unknown; or lastly, horresco referens, to make fools shake their sides at pan- 
tomimes. 
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with Charles II.; pet, with Anne; quiz and eum with George III; 
that bosh is Turkish ; and bayonet, French. 


HOUSEKEEPERS STORIES. 

I once took notes of the legends of old country-houses, and the best I 
remember lingers about an old Queen Anne mansion in Suffolk. There 
are terraces paved with lozenges of black and white stone before the 
house, and two bay-trees, of great height and great age, keep guard 
before the flight of steps that lead up to the last ; and there is always a 
dry rustle in the ever green leaves, whether the wind be up or not, that 
startles one like the rustle of brocaded silks along a corridor. A strange 
old dial is over the door, with the date of one of Marlborough’s battles 
upon it. Many an eye has been turned upon it, to read the lesson that 
it still teaches; for it is an old schoolmaster that outlives many scholars. 
But the story, the story. In the beginning of George II.’s time there 
lived here a country gentleman and his young wife. He was of the 
Squire Western race, and neglected his wife for the covert side, the river 
bank, and the fox-hunter’s debauch. She fell in love with an officer who 
was staying at the house ; his pity for her grew into love, and love became 
sin. The husband, thrown from his horse, came in one day earlier than 
was expected, and found his wife toying with her lover. In his rage he 
struck her; and, drawing his sword, advanced against the officer, but, 
bruised by his previous fall, fell, and was stabbed to the heart by his adver- 
sary. Packing up her jewels and some rouleaux of her husband’s, the guilty 
woman fled with the murderer, whose hands were still red with the blood 
of him she once had loved. She left behind her her only child, a little 
gitl of exquisite beauty, then about eight years of age. The fugitive 
was.not heard of for ten years. The daughter had grown up into 
womanhood and beauty, and was on the eve of marriage with a young 
farmer of the neighbourhood, for the estate had fallen into decay during 
the minority, and he had become her equal in wealth if not in birth. 
It was a November evening, starless, moonless, cheerless. If you 
looked out through the misty windows of the old hall into the woods, 
you could hear no sound but the fog drops, drip, drip, dripping, 
pattering on dead leaves, or splashing in the rain-pools. A dense blue 
fog steamed up from the dark woods. By the old hall fire sat the 
maiden and her lover, when a muffled sound, as of wheels on turf, 
sounding at a distance, grew nearer and nearer, as if they were coming 
swiftly up the grass-covered drive to the hall. They looked out and 
saw a black coach, with black plumes upon its four corners, approaching; 
the wheels were muffled with black—the horses were black—the coachman 
wore a mask, as did the two men who swung behind ; and before the win- 
dows were drawn curtains of black. My heart bleeds while I tell its sequel. 
It was the proud mother’s unnatural greeting of her daughter. On the 
door being opened, the masked men rushed in, seized the maiden, and 
carried her into the coach, and on the lover resisting, stabbed him and 
left him in his blood. The doors were closed, and the coach drove off 
ere a rescue could be effected. No traces of the mother or daughter 
could ever be found; but there is reason to suppose that both died in a 
convent near Namur. ‘The house fell into other hands; and but for the 
preservation of the old picture-gallery, | should never have Tearnt the 
tragical story. 
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EVIDENCES OF CRIME. 

In turning the other day over an old pamphlet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, I found some strange discoveries of crime. A bully, having lost at 
cards at a Bankside tavern, the Three Suns, murdered ‘his friend while 
asleep, stole the winnings, and hurried off to an ordinary scarcely 
ten doors off, where the company had just assembled. He strode up, 
vale, to the fire, and drawing a looking-glass from his hat, began, with 
affected coolness, to dress his moustaches and pointed beard, when, to his 
horror, he saw reflected in the mirror five bloody footmarks leading 
from the door to where he stood. He instantly threw down the glass 
with a curse, and was about to leave the room, when the wateh rushed 
in and apprehended him, after a desperate resistance. Another was 
that of a young apprentice, who had stabbed a rival, and was detected 
by his falling into convulsions as he walked with a friend in Paul’s, 
at seeing, as “he believed, a third shadow join those of himself and friend, 
and dog them from place to place. 





THE PASSION FLOWER. 
BY WILLIAM DALTON. 


PART THE SECOND. 
I. 

GODFREY’S RETURN. HE STUMBLES AGAINST SOME OLD FRIENDS. 

Two years had passed, during which period Godfrey had visited the 
most interesting places on the Continent ; he could rest for no length of 
time at any one spot did he do so he hacionn melancholy and irritable ; 
he must keep moving from place to place to chase away old remem- 
brances; and he y ainly imagined that by this kind of desultory life he 
could steep his memory in the waters of oblivion. The rapid succession of 
new scenes and amusements did but keep up new memories for the future 
in place of removing old ones ; the new might suppress by their weight 
and freshness the old ones, but that was all. However, imagining him- 
self cured, he returned to England, to Twickenham, Lightly and gaily 
he stepped upon British ground, but as his travelling chariot approached 
his house, his old disease of melancholy drew across his senses like a dim 
cloud. 

The day of his return was in February ; a dense fog pervaded the at- 
mosphere ; it was mid-day, yet dark as night, when he approached within 
a mile of his house ; the coachman drove slowly and carefully along the 
road for fear of coming in contact with some other vehicle. The tedious 
pace at which they had been so long travelling at length grew insufferable 
to Godfrey, and as they turned into an unfrequented and by-lane, he 
ordered the man to drive faster; knowing he was near home, and but little 
fearing a collision, the man whipped his horses, and the coach rattled 
quickly along, and for some time harmlessly so. 

They were within a hundred yards of his own park-gates, the road was 
go narrow that it was only with the greatest care two vehicles could pass, 
and in recent levelling of the roads it had been raised some three feet, 
the declivity on the side being guarded against by a slight rail, scarce 
breast high ; wi rapped closely in his trave lling-cloak, ‘Godfrey was absorbed 
in thought ; suddenly there was a erash that threw him forward, and a 
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heavy fall, as if the coachman had been thrown from his seat; they had 
come into collision with another vehicle which had locked their wheels : 
the ailrighted horses reared and plunged, the carriage, which God- 
frey could just perceive in the yellow fog, crushed the fragile 
palings s and fell over the declivity ; then came a shrill shrieking ; it was 
from women’s voices. ‘The two coachmen, unhurt, were se curing the 


frightened horses, while our hero went to the assistance of the inmates of 


the thrown carriage. With some difficulty he extricated the two ladies 
from the vehicle ; one lady clutching him tightly by the arm, exclaimed, 
“ My God! my daughter 3 is killed!’ The tones of her voice caused his 

heart to beat, but w ithout answering her he called to his servant, by whose 
assistance Godfrey placed the apparently much injured lady in his chariot; 
then ordering the coachman to drive them to his own house, which 
fortunately happened to be near, he despatched a servant for medical 
assistance. 

Too intent upon Julia, who for a time remained insensible, neither 
Mrs. Mantrey nor Godfrey spoke; at length the latter called wildly on 
the name of Julia, but Mrs. Mantrey enjoined utter silence. Thus, in 
an agony of fear and terror, Godfrey returned to his home in company 
with her for whom he had left it. The drawing-room was assigned to 
Julia and her mother, and, in an agony of suspense, Godfrey paced his 
library, awaiting the arrival of the surgeon. He came, and Godfrey’s 
heart was quieted. Julia had swooned trom fright, and, with the exce »p- 
tion of a slight contusion, she had received no other injury. Being in- 
formed that » had recovered, Godfrey was impatient to see her : receiving 
pernission from Mrs. Mantrey, he sought the drawing-room, but ere he 
could enter Julia again swooned. Her mother had told her in whose 
house she was; it was too much for her ; she relapsed, and when Godfrey 
approi ached her couch he found the mother and servants busily eng: ued 
in resuscitating her. And now, in the full light, Godfrey again saw his 
old love; for an instant he gazed with astonishment at the strangely 
altered girl, pale and wan—a hectie flush upon her cheek exhibited symp- 
toms stun of utter debility or a far-on stage of disease Gazing wildly 
upon her, he exclaimed, tears starting in his eyes, “ Great God! how 
changed !” 

Not noticing his words, Mrs. Mantrey said, ‘“* My poor girl, yours 
indeed is a strange fate, to have waste dd day by day a life for the very 
man who has so “nearly brought your death in his return. Godfrey, 
Godfrey, this is your doing. You meant it not, I know, but you have 
killed her.” 

“ Mother,” said Julia, recovering, and placing her hand in Mrs. Man- 
trey’s ; wy seeing Godfrey, she placed her hand across her eyes, as if for 
clearer vision, and gazed in his face; then slowly, as if in doubt as to 
his ide tity, said, * Godfrey.’ 

“ My life, my love, I would have suffered a thousand deaths rather 
than this % 

The tones of his voice aroused her dormant feelings, and she shrunk 
backwards; a slight dim spark, a particle of her old glance, Hashing from 
her eyes, she interrupted him : 

“Begone, sir, begone; I know you not; it was an agreement.” Then, 
as if recollecting that te was in his house, she added, ** Mother, mother, 


” 
the carriage; for Heaven's sake, remove me from here, 
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“ Julia, my love,” replied her mother, reproachfully and significantly, 
as if she would have had her given him a far different reception. 

‘‘It is of no use, mother—the carriage, the carriage, if you would 
not have me die of my own contempt.” 

Feeling himself so much the injured person, this reply stung Godfrey 
to the soul. He had never dreamt but that the right of contempt be- 
longed to himself alone. He, in fact, in the height of his newly-aroused 
love, was prepared to forgive; but this scorn, this contempt, again 
roused his pride, and with self-sufficient vanity, rejoicing at the escape of 
again committing himself, he replied to Mrs. Mantrey : 

“Enough, madam ; my carriage is at the service of yourself and 
daughter ;” and, in the height of his indignation, so far forgot con- 
ventionalities as to leave the ladies to themselves while the carriage was 
preparing. 

In another half hour they had left his house, and him alone in his 


library, sitting in a large old-fashioned arm-chair, with his feet upon the 
fender, and his head resting upon his hands, as he peered into the blazing 
and roaring fire, as if endeavouring to discover amid the burning: coals 
some resemblances of the past, and the tracks of the future. He was lost 
in a profound reverie on the bygone and the to-come. In his travels he 
had visited old romantic spots: the painful past, the present, his adven- 
ture of the day and his fatigue, mixed heterogeneously in the reverie ; 
the atmosphere of the room, the burning, blazing fire, conjured up in 
the midst of the coals huge mountains; at length arose out of the sum- 
mit of ove of them an ancient man, with long flowing beard of white, 
who held in his hand a long ebony staff tipped with burnished gold, 
and pointing this to a great opaque cloud, upon which was written in 
studded diamonds the word Exrperience, it remained for a moment, then 
faded, and the cloud broke asunder. 


Il. 
A RETROSPECTIVE LOVE-STORY. 


‘Twas early ‘olden time,” as the landscape proved. There was a 
rugged and recently-erected battlemented house; from its keep a Crusa- 
der’s banner waved, while pike and crossbowmen paced the walls. The castle 
stood upon a hill, surrounded by a deep trench, across which was a draw- 
bridge. At the foot of the hill was a scattered village, a village by 
courtesy alone, for the cottages, or rather huts, were desultory and 
widely parted from each other. The spot of ground taken up by the 
village had evidently been the clearing of a small portion of an extensive 
forest, the latter itself having originally been a portion of the first Nor- 
man’s great hunting-grounds. 

For a time nothing human is seen upon this landscape. At length 
there is a clanging of chains, the porteullis of the castle is raised, the 
drawbridge is down, and a young knight rides across. He is but 
slightly armed, insufficiently for the joust, enough for self-protection 
in an age when all wore arms for self-defence, if not of offence. 
Unattended and alone, he rides down the hill and through the village: 
passing ont at the opposite side, he forces himself through some thick 
underwood until he reaches a rough road, hewn through the trees for the 
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passage of men-at-arms and knightly escorts. He rides for a good half- 
hour till he reaches a hugely spreading old oak; dismounting, he fastens 
his horse to the tree, and wends his way through a path edged on either 
side with brushwood until he comes upon an open and verdant glade of 
some acres in extent. Choosing a particular spot, he unfolds a white 
scarf, which he waves above his head. 

There is a tall turret, or tower, as if the remnant of an old castle, in 
the distance. He has not long waved this scarf in the direction of the 
tower ere the action is answered by the waving of a crimson flag from the 
top of the tower, and shortly afterwards the figure of a female attired in 

ure white, with a flowing pink scarf around her waist, is seen gallop- 
ing along the path upon a white palfrey. The knight hastens towards 
her, and they are speedily locked in each other’s arms. 

‘‘ Sweetest Maude, an I had not known thee, I should have taken thee 
for an angel,” said the knight, first speaking. 

‘‘T know not what thou couldst have taken me for, dear Florian, but 
it is not the first time you have flattered me with the title,” replied the 
lady; and then many love passages passed between the two, till they 
seemed to forget the passing time, and that it was growing dusk. The 
sound of a neighbouring convent-bell was heard through the distance. 

‘“¢ Harken, dear Florian, it is the vesper-bell; we must part,” said the 
girl. 

“ So soon ?”’ replied the knight, reproachfully. 

“* Nay, Florian, we have passed somewhat longer in each other’s com- 
pany than of late; but have you spoken to the proud lord your kins- 
man ?” 

“‘ Speak not of him, speak not of him, if you love me, Maude; he has 
commanded me to wed with the Lady Florence, and I swear - 

“ Nay, Sir Florian, swear not, for she is beautiful, rich, and of noble 
descent. I am neither, since the last has been attainted.”’ 

“ Maude, I pledge my knightly honour and hopes of heaven that I 
love but you alone. Fly with me to a happier land. But first your 
secret-—the secret of your birth; let me proclaim aloud to the world that 
the heir of a princely house has dared to wed where he loved. You 
cannot, oh! you cannot be of base descent. Fly with me to the monas- 
tery; Father Ignatius will unite us, and then, in a foreign land, we may 
dare the vengeance of my haughty kinsman; nay, I may even carve a 
new line ;” and he clasped her in his arms. 

The girl yielded to his embraces, and consented. The knight was in 
raptures, and in another moment he would have led her to her palfrey ; 
but, arresting his movement, she said, “* But stay, Florian; ere we are 
united for ever, listen to my secret: I am the sole child of a brave but 
calumniated knight, Sir Roger de Beaumonoir.”’ 

“ Sir Roger de Beaumonoir!” echoed the knight, with amazement ; 
“then would that you had been the child of the basest serf.” 

“ Sir Florian,” replied the lady, indignantly, “is it thus that you 
repay my love like a false knight? But no, no,” she added, passionately, 
“ T live for you alone.” 

“ Maude, I dare not offer you my hand; my race is clear from dis- 
honour, my own fame is like my polished armour. Sir Roger was 
attainted for treason by the king, his spurs were hewn from his heels in 
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open court—I dare not, even for your love, bear all this,” replied the 
knight, proudly. 

“ You are speaking to his daughter, Sir Florian,” was the calm reply 
of the girl, her eyes suffused with | tears. 

The tears aroused the love of the knight. He fell at her feet, sought 
her pardon, again swore his love, and sought her to fly with him. Again 
she relented. 

‘* We will at once for Flanders,” said Florian. 

“ Is Father Ignatius in readiness?” asked the maiden; and the colour 
mounted high in the knight’s cheeks as he replied, “ What need we, 
dearest Maude, whose love is so pure and holy, of the interference of a 
priest? We can live and love—ay, I could exchange my very knight- 
hood for your love.” 

For some minutes the girl made no reply. Her face was suffused with 
blushes; the blue veins in her forehead were gorged; at length she 
broke out into a wild hysterical laugh: * ‘Ah, ah, ah! What, Sir 
Florian, my father’s daughter a light-o'-love? It were indeed worthy 
his peed, but neither his merits, birth, nor my own honour ; all, 
all, Sir Florian, too high even for an emperor’s leman.” 

Still she moved not ‘from the spot. Florian caught her in his arms— 
she resisted—he became more importunate. A strong, powerful grasp 
was on his arm. He turned to resent it; it was an aged priest. - 
knight seemed to know and respect him, for he let go his hold 
Maude. 

‘How now! what means this strange trysting ?” said the monk. 
‘Sir Florian, this is not seemly; thou hadst better join thy princely 
kinsman: hearken to his horn ; he is returning this way ;” and at the 
moment a gay troop of knights and gentlemen in hunting gear passed ; 
the elder of the troop, and who seemed the leader, addressed Florian : 

“ What ho! Florian ; toying, thou sly rogue, with a pretty demoi- 
selle 2? This would not sound well in the ears of thy affianced, the fair 
Lady Madeline : nevertheless, home with us, cousin, aud we will not tell 
of thy disportings.” 

Maude had listened to the old lord’s words ; they sunk deeply in her 
heart, and she was carried, fainting, homewards by the kind old monk. 

“A base knight and a craven,” said the latter ; “forget him, girl ; 
thou art as well born; he has dared that, what an I were his age and 
cloth, would have cost him a dagger’s thrust. But, God’s me! | have 
already suffered too much by human passions and distempers.” 

“ Father, he loves, yet would disgrace me.” 

* Forget him, child.” 

‘Iu the grave, father. 1 have none to love but him; my heart, my 
soul, is formed of his love ; destroy that, and all is gone—I die—but then, 
then I should love on in some form ; I cannot exist without love ; and love 
is Florian—Florian is love !”’ 

Months passed on; the tree of love had taken root in the maiden’s 
heart, strongly and as wide-spreading as an oak; remove it, and you 
removed and tore into fragments the soil in which it was embedded ; 
—poison the root, and the lower perishes, sinks sapless into nothingness. 
So with Maude, fair flower in the wilderness ; the root of her existence 

was her love ; it had been sapped, but she loved on; the more she loved, 
the less she lived—would she live, she must kill love—would she love, 
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she must kill life. She lived till summer time, and then she flickered 
with life, fragile but brilliant ; and in the hot summer days would she 
sit by the neighbouring stream, day-dreaming of Florian. One day she 
sat by the water’s edge, and called upon the name of Florian, implored of 
him to return her pure love ; she gazed into the water, she saw his image 
there ; the trees, the clouds, nay, in the very distance she could see her 
Florian ; but he would not speak to her; and as life drew nearer to an 
end, her love grew firmer ; she swore upon her heart she would see, 
watch, and protect his future; praying, dreaming, watching, nay, peer- 
ing into hope, she swooned. She recovered to discover herself in the 
arms of a beautiful being of female form; too pure, too good in aspect 
for an inhabitant of this earth. She then with her last gasp implored 
for a future existence in the form of something that would keep her ever 
near the being she so loved, and a soft voice whispered, ‘“ It shall be even 
so, and he shall love you yet.” 


Ill. 
THE PASSION FLOWER. 


In a large oaken chamber hung with arras, in a castle built upon a 
high rock, overhanging the vast expanse of ocean, a beauteous girl is 
sitting before an embroidery or tapestry frame; her long golden locks 
flow over the high back of the chair, behind which stands a page, in the 
livery of the house, and bearing its cognisance emblazoned on his coat. 

The last rays of the departing sun gild the walls, and give a super- 
luman tint to the bright suits of armour that are placed around the 
voom, and the many warlike weapons of offence and defence gracefully 
disposed upon the walls. At intervals the lady turns to talk with the 
gentle boy ; he is her cousin, and the protége of her husband—for the 

‘irl is a wife, and a fond, loving, and loved wife. 

‘Thy master is longer than is his wont this day. I fear me some 
mishap, Albert,” said the lady. 

“My dear coz, Sir Florian is a dear lover of the chase, and would 
scarce be pleased that his lady wife should be jealous of his fair sport,” 
said the boy ; and added, “but methinks I hear the winding of his 
horn—list!” and as the lady flew to the casement, she could see a 
goodly troop turning the base of the hill, and wend their way towards 
the castle. 

* Joy! joy!” she exclaims. “Oh, how weary the hours of Sir Florian’s 
absence !” ‘ 

A short time elapses, and the knight, fully equipped in hunting gear, 
salutes his lady wife. 

‘“ What joy that you have returned,” dear Florian; “ your absence 
creates a void, a sickness in my heart: methinks I could not live without 
thee.” 

‘Nay, dear wife, thou art somewhat jealous of our manly sports : 
thou art but newly wived, and know not the restive spirit’s longing, in 
these times of peace, for lance and boar-spear.”’ 

‘Florian !” said the lady, reproachfully. 

“Nay, dear one,” said the knight, interrupting her, “I meant nought 
unkindly—cheer thee, cheer thee—why so dull at my return?” 
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“ Florian, I cannot think that your heart is mine entire; or if it is, 
that it has always been.” 

“A truce, fair wife, to this folly,” replied Sir Florian, somewhat 
sternly; and tears flowed freely from the fair ones eyes. 

In another hour they are in their sleeping chamber ; the night is close 
and sultry; there is not air sufficient to move a leaf; the casement is 
open to cool the apartment ; through this the harvest moon lights the 
room with a pale glare ; the pair sleep soundly ; a quick, lurid glare 
darts across their features, giving them a pale and deathly hue; a loud 
clap of thunder follows that shakes the tower in which they sleep to its 
very foundation; another, and another follow, and then the rain falls in 
torrents. The lady awakes in terror; she shudders with cold; she 
shakes the knight; he is moaning in his sleep ; he cries : 

‘God forgive me !—false knight—but disgrace ! dishonour !—no, no! 
She is there—she is there! Look! look!” and he awakes suddenly, 
glances at the window, crying, ‘“ Look! look !—do you not see her ?— 
pale, beautiful, weeping, dying o 

‘Art crazed, dear Florian—why this wildness ? Florian, Florian, | 
say ; speak, speak,” cries the lady, half in anger with jealousy, and really 
terrified. 

This appeal awoke the knight—he is fully aroused, and placing his 
hand across his burning brow: ‘* Nay, dear wife, this is a strange dream, 
I dreamt I know not what; but first And the knight arose, and 
throwing around him a night robe, gazed earnestly out upon the storm. 
He leans out of the window, his hand falls upon a substance soft ; a feel- 
ing like Elysium runs through his veins, his pulse beats quicker, he 
clutches the substance though he can see it not, for all is dark and gloomy. 
In a moment the storm subsides, a heavenly rapture fills his frame, he 
returns to his amazed lady, he sees, but thinks not of her. Again they 
sleep ; the lady’s sleep is restless and perturbed ; the knight smiles—he is 
dreaming happily. The morning arrives, a bright and beautiful morning, 
without a single trace of the past storm. 

The lady is the first to leave her couch. She goes to the casement: 
* Jesu Maria! what witchery is this? Look, Florian! See you here, how 
beautiful! Nay, touch it not,” she adds, as Florian is about to touch the 
object of her surprise, ‘‘ for it may not be holy.” 

The object that called forth these expressions of wonder was a chaste 
and beautiful Passion Flower in full bloom, and seemingly affixed be- 
tween the interstices of the large stones near the casement. For some 
minutes the knight gazed at the plant with speechless astonishment. The 
lady's curiosity overcame her repugnance, and she touched it; the plant 
shrunk—drew in its leaves as if sensitive to the touch; the lady drew in 
her hand. ‘Oh! how cold,” she exclaimed. The knight, following his 
lady’s example, caressingly touched it, and the plant unfolded itself. 
The same thrill of pleasure passed through his frame as on the night 
previous, 

From that morning the knight grew solitary in his habits, and thought- 
ful in his manner, never resting long without gazing at the plant; for 
hours at a time he would fix his eyes upon it, seemingly entranced. The 
lady grew alarmed; she implored and prayed her husband to resume his 
wonted habits ; all appeal was fruitless, he was bewitched. She sought 
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her confessor; the priest advised the wretched plant’s being torn from 
the wall, and, frenzied with her husband’s coolness towards her, she one 
day essayed the attempt, but ere she could carry her intent into execu- 
tion, the flower threw forth such a look of love, as if imploring her to 
desist, that, entranced herself, she resigned the attempt. Deeply 
chagrined, she pined day by day, till wasting sickness took her, and then, 
when she could not rise from her couch, would she keep gazing towards 
the plant, which had now grown so that it shaded one of the small panes 
of the casement. During her illness, the knight was ever by her side, 
but his attention was that of honour, duty—not of love; and his lady 
knew it; it had become impressed upon her heart, and she pitied her 
husbaund—she believed him enchanted. 

One sultry evening the lady, assisted by the knight, had made an 
effort to rise from her couch; the attempt overcame her, and she swooned 
in his arms ; still the knight looked calmly and impassionately on; she 
recovered, as the flame flickers before it goes out. 

“ Florian, dear Florian, I am dying.” 

For a short period the knight gazed upon his wife in a state of stupe- 
faction, as if not fully comprehending the meaning of her words. She 
reiterated —‘ Florian, we must part.” 

This seemed to arouse him, for he exclaimed, “ Nay, Florence, you 
cannot, you shall not—base, craven slave that 1am. Oh! oh! thus to 
lose another by my craven cowardice! Florence—Florence—lady— 
wife!” and the knight bent upon one knee by her bedside: ‘‘ make but a 
request, command me to do penance, that I may purge the false spots 
from my heart, and, by my knighthood, by my name and ancestors, I 
will but live to perform it and die.” 

“ Florian, I have but one request.” 

“ Make it, and I swear to obey, dear one.” 

“Then pluck me that fatal flower ere I die,” replied the lady, faintly. 

‘“* Pluck——” he answered, reiterating her words. ‘‘ Florence, I dare 
not, no more than could a devil pluck an angel!” 

“Florian, you have killed me.” 

“Nay, say not those words, Florence. In the name of Heaven, crush 
ie not to the earth; command my life, but not my soul. To pluck that 
plant, I feel would be to pluck my soul.” 

“Florian you have, and do love another; you have falsely, nay basely, 
slain a loving woman.” 

“ Florence, I swear.” 

“Swear not—endanger not your hereafter, Florian,’ said Florence, 
gasping for breath ; adding, placing her arm around his neck, ‘‘ Farewell 

for ever farewell, Florian.” 

This act determined the knight, and quietly disengaging her arm, he 
promised her the flower; she smiled. “ True at last!” she exclaimed ; 
and making a hasty movement towards the casement, Sir Florian thrust 
forth his hand—the flower was plucked, the intensity of pleasure that 
ran through his veins made the knight totter ; the clouds grew suddenly 
dark, there was a flash of lightning, making the very heavens horrible ; 
then followed a shock, that toppled down the turret, crushing knight 
aud lady in the ruins; a lurid glare arose, and the whole castle was in 
Hames ; in the midst of the flames was a heavy dark cloud, and in the 
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midst of which, as it were enthroned, sat a beautiful creature, pointing 
to the prostrate figures, and a sound of words, ween seemed to be, 
The Reward of Deceit and Cowardice ; for he fane ied 
himself embodied in the Knight Sir Sentiansacdeaseatieas heavily beneath 
the stones of the castle, and in the struggle to free himself awoke from 
his dream. The candle had expired, the fire was black, and with a huge 
shudder of terror and cold, Godfrey rang the bell for his servant. 





IV. 
WHEREIN EVERYBODY IS MADE COMFORTABLE, 


Anp thus, after all, this pretty romance proved but a dream—but a 
dream, indeed. But then a dream is anything but a mere bit to the 
highly imaginative ; ignore the fact as we oil some dreams have an 
influence’ on some people that lasts a lifetime, and so it was with Godfrey ; 
it made him nervous, restless, and he firmly believed the dream had been 
sent him for a great moral, no less a one indeed than to prevent his com- 
mitting a great wrong; and thus, for hours together, Godfrey pondered 
upon his dream. That night he dreamt of his dream, and in the — 
cogitated more deeply than ever; he became tortured by the fiend « 
Indecision; he knew there was lov e on both sides, but then the liserace e 
—pooh, pooh; again it was a mere mystery, and would ultimately turn 
out nothing. What should he do? 

Every man, at one period of his life, stands on the brink of a pree ipice, 
the base of which is hidden by mists of doubt, opaque to his curiosity ; 
instinet tells him that the leap downwards is safe, but common sense 
whispers the probability of a bed of spikes. Every man who jumps the 
least out of the common rank of life, is taking a blind le ap, the result of 
which is uncertain, until fortune has rooted him in his new position ; then 
it is he judges best of what he has done. An event crosses us, we seize 
it—we know its importance for good or for bad, and feel instinctively 
that it is the key of the future to a new and better state of things—a 
key though, that once pe in the lock of uncertainty, we have passed 
the portal, and so on and on. To some, an unforeseen power forces 
them onwards—it is a pone Pont throw of the dice; either a prize or ruin 
turns up; if successful, the world calls this foresight, decision of cha- 
racter, something approximating to genius; if it is the rev erse, you meet 
with the gamester’s opprobrium. 

Thus pondered Godfrey, as if his decision was enough to settle the 
point, and no other mind was interested; refusal, in the event of his 
getting out of his stilts, was a result he never once thought of; this 
whirlwind of suspense he was at last determined to end, and so the next 
morning rushed, or attempted to rush, headlong into matrimony ; how- 
ever, he never passed the outer ring for on reaching Mrs. Suateey’ s 
residence he was coolly advised to retreat by the servant, who would 
take no message, even to his mistresses. A large mountain of pride 
crumbled at a blow; his faith in himself was for ever fallen ; post-horses 
were ordered that very evening, and at a late hour Godfrey reached his 
town-house, and that too in no very amiable mood. Now came an out- 
burst of his romantic vein: he felt himself a disappointed lover, a poor, 
badly-used, outraged gentleman. What should he do? F ly the country, 
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of course; however, he must at least continue a few days in town, by 
way of preparation. 

Some feW mornings after his arrival in town, he was sitting musingly 
and dreamily wrapped in reverie over his breakfast, when he was aroused 
by a loud knocking at the door; shortly afterwards the servant announced 
a visitor. Godfrey knew not why, but this announcement strangely dis- 
turbed him, and he almost trembled as a tall, somewhat portly man, 
with weather-beaten countenance, made his appearance, at the same time 
making many apologies for the abrupt intrusion. 

“ Don’t know me, I suppose?” said the intruder. 

“T have not as yet that honour, Sir,” was the reply. 

“ Well, it’s no great matter; however, you soon will, and I am afraid 
with no particular joy; yet it is strange, for [ remember you a child. 
God bless me, young man, you are very much like your father.”’ 

‘“‘] have heard so before, sir; but to your business with me at once, 
if you please, for I am in but little mood for visitors just now,” replied 
Godfrey. 

“ But first, I suppose, you would like to know my name?” said the 
visitor. 

“That is at your convenience,” replied Godfrey, foreed into a smile 
by the good-natured countenance of his interrogator. 

* Come now,” said the stranger, “now there is a smile on your coun- 
tenance, I don’t mind going on with my object in calling on you. By 
the way, I suppose you have heard of Sir George Mantel ?” 

“ A strange question, sir, to ask his nephew and successor.” 

“ You are all wrong, Mr. Pope; for I assure you, that although Sir 
George’s nephew, you are not his heir.” 

‘What mean you by this, sir? If intended for pleasantry, I assure you 
it is ill-timed; for you are probably aware of my uncle’s decease, aud 
my succession to his estates.” 

“Rather premature the succession, Mr. Pope; for did not Sir George 
leave a son ?” 

‘* No, sir, he did not; his only son was lost at sea, some time before 
my uncle’s death.” 

“Oh! ah! yes! I knew him well; as queer, rackety, jolly a fellow as 
ever stepped on quarter-deck.” 

“Sir,” said Godfrey, angrily, “ I am not aware of the specialities you 
name as belonging to my cousin. I ever understood him to be a noble- 
minded and gallant officer, nor do I now wish to hear them for the first 
time; they are qualities I perhaps hold in a contrary view to yourself ;” 
and then he added, parenthetically—* would that he were alive, and 
stood in my place.” 

“ No—you don’t say so—you do not mean it? Would you, at your 
age, like to resign fortune so easily ?” said the stranger, quickly. fa 

“Sir, I know not the meaning of this somewhat strange questioning 
about my family affairs; but duty is my leading principle, and however 
my heart may change as I grow older, I should certainly now prefer 
duty to self-interest ; if, indeed, the performance of our duty is not itself 
self-interest.’’ 

“ Bravo!” said the stranger, clapping his hands; “‘you are a fine 
fellow after all, and I am only sorry your principles will soon be put to 
the test.” : 
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“ How, sir?” exclaimed Godfrey, in a tone of surprise. 

“ Tam Sir George Mantel,” replied the stranger. 

“ You!” replied Godfrey, still more than ever astonished; ‘‘ but you 
have sufficient proofs of this, I presume ;—but I see, I see from your 
manner. This is strange our first meeting, George. I congratulate 
you;” and he shook his new-found cousin warmly by the hands. 

“« Proofs—ample ones, Godfrey; but, by Heaven! it goes to my heart, 
thus despoiling you. However, I have found a noble fellow at least— 
but now for the proofs.” 

“ Have you them with you, Sir George ?” replied Godfrey. 

“ Not exactly; but if you can accompany me, my carriage is at the 
door; you shall have them.” 

We say not that even our highly romantic hero bore this sudden loss 
of fortune without a pang. However, in the first place, he was too proud 
to exhibit such feeling, and he really was delighted at the discovery of 
his cousin, his only relative—now he was not quite desolate in the world. 
If he had for the moment doubted the identity, all doubts vanished in 
the course of the few hours they spent together; the lineaments were 
too like the old admiral’s to admit of doubt, and he resolved there and 
then to accompany him. 

It was nightfall when the cousins entered the carriage ; the driver 
must previously have received his instructions, for not a word was spoken 
as to the whereabouts; neither did it occur to Godfrey until nearly an 
hour had passed ; then, indeed, he inquired of Sir George their desti- 
nation, 

“ The neighbourhood of Twickenham,” was the reply. 

“Strange !” muttered Godfrey; “I have but just returned from 
there.” 

“ Life is full of strange occurrences—as you will find, my boy, when 
you have traversed as much of the globe as myself; nay, some you may 
discover this very night before we part. However, here we are at our 
journey’s end.” 

As he said this, the carriage entered through a pair of iron gates, and 
the moment after Godfrey stood in the hall of the house. Speechless 
with astonishment, but recovering himself, he said : 

“Ts this a farce, Sir George ?” 

“A farce ?—no, my boy, a drama, the last act in which you play an 
important part. But come along,” said the baronet, as he led the way 
into the well-known drawing-room of Mrs. Mantrey. 

That lady and her daughter Julia were in the room; at the sight of 
the latter Godfrey trembled, but spoke not; the trembling was from 
nervousness, fear, but it changed to something of a sterner kind, as he 
saw Sir George go up to Julia, and taking her in his arms kiss her 
upon both cheeks. But was the man a maniac? for he did the same to 
the mother. If one was a maniac, they were all maniacs ; for the ladies, 
upon the whole, seemed rather to like the salutes. Sir George having 
finished with the ladies, turned to Godfrey : 

“You asked me for proofs of my claim—there, now, those ladies will 
be my vouchers.” 

Those ladies, sir !—what means this, to me, incomprehensible scene ? 
and how can those ladies youch for your assertions ?” 

“ Hoity-toity, here's a pretty kettle of fish. Why, here, you are as 
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well known to them as I am, and you stand shilly-shallying there as if 
you had never met. Well, then, my boy, I must re-introduce you.” 

The scene was of so extraordinary a kind that Godfrey permitted him- 
self to be led by the hand; it was placed in Julia’s, and a thrill went 
through his whole frame. 

‘My mother and sister, Mr. Pope; Mr. Pope, ladies,” said the baro- 
net, mockingly. 

“Great Heavens,” exclaimed Godfrey, more surprised than ever. 

“Well, if you will not comprehend now, my boy—Lady and Miss 
Mantel. Now do ye see?” 

“Ts it possible?” replied Godfrey. 

“Quite,” replied Julia, laughing; “and now, as you well know, my 
father was never hanged for forgery.” 

“No, but God forgive me for saying he ought to have been, for some- 
thing worse,” replied the sailor. 

“ Hush, George,” said Lady Mantel; “all is now passed and forgiven.” 

“Yes, but not forgotten, mother.” 

When Godfrey could master himself, he implored forgiveness of his 
errors. 

“Your crime was not so black as it appeared, Godfrey ; my brother 
made the discovery of the poor woman at the lodge, who, by the way, 
believed all she said.” 

‘All about which, and the rest of the mystery, we will talk over 
another time,” said Sir George, interrupting ; and added: ‘“ The question 
is now, whether you will take this young lady for your wedded wife ?” 

“ Forego this tone of bantering, George; 1 am bewildered with mystery 
and happiness. Can you forgive me, madam?” said Godfrey, taking 
Lady Mantel’s hand. 

‘“ My dear hoy,” said the lady, “I have nothing to pardon ; your con- 
duct was justified by the information you had received.” 

“And you, dear Julia?” added Godfrey, taking her hand. 

“ Willingly, dear Godfrey, provisionally that you never for the future 
judge by mere appearances, or create a settled conviction out of a mere 
rumour; it has been the bane of my existence, as you will hereafter dis- 
cover.” 

“Hurrah!” said Sir George; “then it is all settled; a wedding, 
nurses, cradles, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Stay, my dear George,” said Godfrey. “ Will Julia accept the hand 
of comparatively a beggar ?” 

“Qh, a truce to all sentimentalising; we have had too much of it 
already, Julia has enough for two, I will find the remainder for all that 
follow; I am, and intend remaining, a bachelor. So now, my good 
fellow, the affair is settled.” 

And so it proved, for a short time afterwards Julia and Godfrey 
plighted their vows to each other, and, under the influence of his wife, 
and the rough, matter-of-fact temperament of his brother-in-law, Godfrey 
left off dreaming, and became a useful member of society—ay, and a 
working man in parliament. 

It would not have been in good taste to have unfolded the mystery of 
the tale at the happy réunion, for it disclosed and touched upon family 
sorrows ; but, to oblige the reader, we will do so now in a few words. 
The admiral was a man of imperious and jealous temper, and but little 
Feb,—vou, C. NO. CCCXCVIII. x 
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happiness resulted from his union with Lady Mantel ; a boy was born to 
them, and fora few years, some twelve, they rubbed on together In & very 
cross-grained way. At the end of this period, an old friend took up his 
abode in the siral’s house; at first this was all very well, but the 
admiral soon grew jealous of the attentions paid to his wife by his friend, 
‘The lady had a maid, whom she dismissed her service for pilfering, but, 
in her good nature, without informing her husband of the cause of dis- 
missal. Lady Mantel was on a visit for some time at a friend’s house at 
Bath, where it so chanced the admiral’s friend, unknown to him, was also 
staying. During the lady’s absence the woman, out of malice, and in 
revenge for her dismissal, poisoned the admiral’s mind, alluding to many 
little occurrences that had passed between his wife and friend. Now, to 
the jealous, *‘ trifles light as air are confirmation strong as proofs of Holy 
Writ.’ These suspicions sunk deep into his mind, and were not a little 
heightened by the coincidence of his friend’s being at the same house. He 
wrote, ordering the lady home; she came, and was met with a storm of 
passion, reproaches, nay downright accusations. The lady was also warm- 
tempered, and, stung to the quick, shortly after she gave birth to Julia. 
From that moment, the admiral never saw his wife or child afterwards ; 
he was a stern, passionate, hard-headed, determined man. Either too 
proud, or wanting sufficient legal proofs of his wife’s guilt, they parted, 
never to meet again. Quietly as this was supposed to be kept from the 
world, that worthy noun of multitude took it up, and made the most of 
it, but siding with the injured husband. 

Sensitive in the extreme, instead of defying, Lady Mantel changed her 
name, and retired to the little out-of-the-way nook in which Godfrey 
first found her; her son had been sent to sea at an early period of his 
life, and being war time, had seldom visited England ; however, upon 
those rare occasions his visits to his mother and sister were without the 
knowledge of his father. 

“ Rumour,” who must have something to do with its many tongues, 
seeing that tongues are of little use without they talk, gave out man) 
very absurd stories about the mysterious ladies, and what Godfrey had 
heard was one of the many. Now, during the interview between God- 
frey and Julia, the latter, who was about making him a confidant, was 
interrupted by Godfrey, and very naturally supposed he applied the 
epithet to her mother, of whom she was passionately fond : loving God- 
frey as she did, it was an effort, and especially at the last meeting in the 
fog, to refuse his overtures; but she gained the contest over herself. 
Shortly after Godfrey’s refusal at the house, the brother, who had been 
supposed to have been drowned, but who in reality had been detained as 
a French prisoner for some years, and who had lately been released from 
durance, returned home. Lady Mantel, with whom Godfrey was a great 
favourite, entered into a full explanation of the affair between the lovers 
to her son: the latter at first stormed at his sister’s being so treated, 
and determined to chastise him; however, the new Sir George’s return 
being soon bruited about, indeed immediately to the lodge-keeper, that 
worthy woman speedily saw the mischief she had done to her ladies, and 
made an honest confession, the which, although it at first annoyed, con- 
vulsed the baronet with laughter; and then it was he determined upon 
bringing the two opposition crafts to an anchor, not a little pleased, at 
the same time, that he had it in his power to so well recompense 
Godfrey for his loss of fortune. And thus endeth our tale. 
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NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS.* 

Norway is a rocky though not a lofty mountainous country, but Sweden 
iscomparatively low and tame, and Norway defends it, like a huge break- 
water, from the invasions of the North Sea, whose force is, indeed, still 
tremendous, but which, from the traces of former convulsions, would ap- 
year to have been the seat of powers still more energetic. The ragged 
outline of the coast, the depth of its inlets, or fiords, the boldness of its 
headlands, and the multitude of its islands, impart to its outline a well- 
known and a well-marked peculiarity. 

These peculiarities seem to show that the boundary of sea and land has 
been decided only after a prolonged struggle, and that great masses of 
rock and land have been carried away ere even a tolerably permanent 
condition was obtained, and the base of the mountains became the last 
sturdy buttress in Scandinavia. 

These mountains do not, however, as before intimated, attain any very 
remarkable elevation, the highest ground in Norway being only 8500 
feet above the sea level, but in their northern latitude they present the 
remarkable peculiarity of masses of perpetual snow and real glaciers, com- 
mencing at a low elevation in the south, and descending in the north 
nearly down, if not actually down, to the level of the sea. 


* 


The forms of the Norwegian mountains, Professor Forbes tells us, have 
been very generally mistaken by geographers. They do not constitute 
either unbroken chains, rising from low grounds and forming a ridge, nor 
are they a series of distinct detached elevations ; but, in the southern di- 
vision of the country, that is, between Drontheim and the Baltic, they 
form plateaux, or table-lands, of great breadth, and generally more or 
less connected together, though occasionally separated by deep but always 
narrow valleys. 

In the Sneehattan, the loftiest and most central mountain district, the 
professor describes these wonderful expansion of mountains as being so 
level that a coach and four might be driven along or across their sum- 
mits for many, many miles, did roads exist. 

These table-topped mountains are the Fvelds, or more properly Fyelds, 
of Norway, and which, in their less interrupted or more elevated parts, are 
known as the Dovre-field, the Lange-field, the Sogne-field, the Fille-field, 
and the Hardinger-field. These have hitherto been very erroneously 
supposed, by map-makers, to form a continued ridge serpentming through 
that country, and the tradition of this unbroken chain may be found in 
nearly every map. Professor Forbes has, however, by his able researches 
now shown that the general surface of the country is in reality composed 
of elevated and barren table-lands. The centre of gravity of the elevated 
country preserves a rough parallelism to the coast, and from the prodigi- 
ous indentations made by the larger fiords the bases of the higher moun- 
tains are often washed by salt, or at least brackish, water. Of the outlying 
portions, which approach nearest to the sea, the most remarkable are the 
mountains of the Justedal and the Folgefond, both of which are covered 
with perpetual snow. 

* Norway and its Glaciers visited in 1851: followed by Journals of Excursions 
in the High Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy. By James D. Forbes, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Sec. R. S. Edin., and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Adam and Charles Black. 
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The occurrence of perpetual snow at a certain height above the sea, in 
even the warmest regions in the globe, has in all ages excited the curio- 
sity of geographers and naturalists. Regarded at first as a very simple 
indication of the depression of temperature as we ascend in the atmo- 
sphere, closer examination has shown that the presence of perennial snow 
—in other words, a predominance of all the causes tending to its accumu- 
lation over those which tend to its waste or fusion—is, indeed, a very com- 
plicated fact, in the careful study of which, as in that of the structure, dis- 
position, and movements—past and present—of the accompanying glaciers, 
none have distinguished themselves more than our present authority— 
Professor James Forbes, of Edinburgh. He has established a reputation 
for himself as the historian of glaciers which will be as durable as those 

at monuments themselves ; the glaciers of Switzerland and Norway 
will, indeed, be each and every one a memorial of his philosophic zeal and 
icy idiosyncrasy. 

The snow line has been determined by the laborious researches of Hum- 
boldt, Forbes, and other physical geographers, as far from having inva- 
riably a mean temperature of 32 deg., as was at one time supposed. 
Under the equator it is about 35 deg. ; in the Alps and Pyrenees about 
25 deg.; and in latitude 68 deg. in Norway it is, according to Von Buch, 
only 21 deg. Yet, though there are regions both in the extremity of Siberia 
and in Arctic America of which the mean temperature is below zero of 
Fahrenheit—as, for example, Melville Island—it is quite established, on the 
concurrent authority of persons best acquainted with those regions, that no- 
where in the northern hemisphere does the snow line attain the level of the 
sea. The explanation of this is, we think, a little more complicated than 
Professor Forbes admits. There are the two simple and important facts 
of the well-known intensity of the summer heat in the Arctic regions, and 
the peculiarity of two days’ heat for our one, or, in other words, a per- 

tual and, what is more, an unclouded sunshine; but there is also the 
well-established increased force of radiation, or difference between the in- 
dications ofa bright bulb of athermometer and a blackened one, both ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun ; an increase of force which has been 
established since Parry’s first voyage, we believe by Colonel Sabine, and 
which serves to explain to a considerable extent the non-existence of per- 
petual snows at the level of the sea in places where the mean temperature 
is below 32 deg., the remarkably quick growth of vegetation, and various 
other and well-known peculiarities of an Arctic summer. 

Another cause affecting exceedingly the level of the snow line, is the 
amount of snow which falls. The interior of continents being far drier 
than the coasts, the snow to be melted is a comparatively slight covering. 
The snow line on the north side of the Himalaya is at least 3000 feet 
higher than towards the burning plains of Hindustan. This is chiefly 
due to the excessive dryness of the climate of Thibet. In Kurdistan the 
snow line descends lower towards the burning plains of Mesopotamia, but 
this is probably owing to those plains being at a greater distance from the 
snow mountains, both horizontally, with intervening chains of mountains 
which act like a screen; and vertically, being one to two thousand feet 
below the plains of Persia, east of the mountains. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the perennial snows of Kurdistan have not been explored by 
some of the learned glaciophilists of the day. We have never read of 
perforated névés in the Alps or elsewhere, such as occur in the Kurdish 
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mountains, where, beneath a crystal arch of surpassing brightness and 
brilliancy, and by the side of a stream of clear water, the pedestrian can 
wend his way from near the foot of the valley to the very crest of the 
mountain range. 

The temperature of the southern Arctic regions is on the whole greatly 
inferior to that of the north (though the extremes are less). Summer, 
there, can hardly be said to exist; and the snow line is proportionally 
low: according to Sir James Ross, reaching the level of the sea, at a 
latitude between 67 deg. and 71 deg., under which forests still grow in 
Norway, and even corn in some sheltered places. 

Tn * ie (unlike Switzerland) the snowy regions are commonly re- 
mote from inhabited valleys; they are of difficult access, and are rarel 
and casually visited by the curious traveller. Hence, notwithstanding 
the investigations of such zealous physical geographers as Von Buch, 
Wahlenberg, Naumann, Durocher, and others, the limits of the snow 
line are not well determined for every latitude in Norway; or the 
differences in altitude of the same near the coast and in the interior. 
Professor Forbes’s observations, guided by the planes of vegetation of 
the pine and birch, which Von Buch has established to run nearly parallel 
to the plane of perpetual snow, throw considerable additional light on 
this interesting subject ; and the result of these researches, and of the 
comparison of the configuration of the country with the position of the 
snow line, leads the professor to the interesting inference, that though 
the surface actually covered by perpetual snow in Norway be small, yet 
the mountainous districts and table-lands everywhere approach it so 
nearly, that the snow plane may be said to hover over the peninsula, 
and any cause which should lower it, even a little, would plunge a great 
art of the country under a mantle of frost. Nay, so nice is the ad- 
justment, that even the convexity of the rocky contour has its counterpart 
in the fall of the snow line near the coast, and in the general depression 
towards the north. In other words, by the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator, the mountains in the south of Norway are just too low to be 
generally covered with snow; while in the north, where all mountains 
would be so clad, these disappear, and their place is occupied by low 
lands, which are likewise below the level of perpetual snows. 

The true glacier, as it would alone be admitted by your zealous 
Krumographer, is by no means a common phenomenon. The existence 
of perpetual snow is not sufficient to produce a glacier. Of climactic 
conditions, extreme dryness and extreme cold are not favourable. Pallas 
affirms that Siberia is destitute of glaciers. In the tropical region of 
South America, if glaciers exist, they are certainly small, but they 
abound in the foggy and inhospitable coasts near Cape Horn. The 
climate of Norway is favourable in this respect, but another condition is 
often wanting—a sufficient continuity of mass, and the disposition of 
snow in basins, affording a large feeding surface of névé, or compacted 
snow, from which the glacier, occupying the natural outlet of such a 
valley, takes its origin. A calotte, or convex surface of ice and snow, 
is not favourable to the production of a glacier. Isolated peaks are 
altogether unfavourable, and so are flat-topped hills of small extent. 

The forms of the Norwegian mountains, contrasted with the Alps, 
have been aptly enough compared by Wittich, the Norwegian, to the 
embrasures of a parapet, the Alps to a ridge and furrow roof, the de- 
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ressions in the Norwegian mountains representing the profound gorges 
which intersect the rocky plateaux, m the Alps the usual alternation of 
mountain and valley. When such mountains are covered with snow, 
the difference of effect is manifest; in the Norwegian mountains it 
spreads over vast table-lands with tolerable uniformity, or melts in the 
profound intersections ; in the Alps it drifts, and slides into valleys of 
great elevation, and by accumulation it forms glaciers. The glaciers of 
Norway are not, therefore, so large as might be expected, or at least 
there are but two or three large ones in the whole country, and these 
are of an order inferior to such great glaciers as the Aar, Aletsch, and 
Mer de Glace of Chamouni. The largest glacier in Norway (Lodal) 
may be rudely estimated to have only one-seventh of the surface of the 
Aletsch glacier, tributaries in both cases being excluded; but the snow- 
field connected with it may cover 400 English square miles at least, 
which probably exceeds in extent anything in the Alps. The perpetual 
snows of the Fondalen are much larger, and those of the Sulitelma not 
inferior. 

It results (adds the worthy professor), from all the observations which | 
was able to make in Norway (and there is that in the physiognomy of glaciers 
which enables us to form atolerably just opinion regarding even those which 
I did not actually walk over), that the conditions and structure of the Nor 
wegian glaciers are almost identical with those of Switzerland, with the excep- 
tion merely of the table-like forms of the snows with which they are connected. 
Such glaciers as the Folgefond, for instance, are not known in the Alps. 
Even the climactic influences have much in common. The elevation of the 
Alpine valleys produces an effect analogous in many respects to the higher 
latitude of Norway. The intense heat of the summer days, in both situations, 
is notorious ; aided in the one case (Norway) by the almost constant sun- 
shine ; in the other (Switzerland), by the influence of height in increasing its 
intensity. ‘The cold of winter is exaggerated in a similar manner in both 
situations. The fall of rain is no doubt very great in Norway, from its ex- 
posure to the Atlantic ; but the enormous mass of the Alps favours the for- 
mation of cloud to such an extent as nearly to compensate this. Whilst the 
plains of Switzerland and Piedmont have but thirty or thirty-five inches of 
rain annually, there falls at the Great St. Bernard (8000 feet, chiefly of 
course in the form of snow) nearly sixty ; and in the south-eastern Alps the 
fall of rain quite equals that of Bergen. Many persons will be surprised to 
learn that at Tolmezzo, only 1000 feet above the sea, ninety inches of rain 
fall. From these data, we can perceive the strong analogy which prevails 
between Norway andthe Alps. The chief difference is no doubt to be found 
in the shortness and greater comparative intensity of the summer heat in the 
north. 

It was naturally gratifying to the author to find that all he saw in 
Norway tended likewise to confirm the theory of the motion of glaciers 
expounded in his previous work, “Travels in the Alps of Savoy,” &c., 
and which, considering a glacier as a plastic mass impelled by gravity, 
yet having sufficient tenacity to mould itself upon the obstacles which it 
encounters, established that the downward motion of the ice from the 
mountains towards the valleys is a continuous and regular motion, going 
on day and night without starts or stops; that it occurs in winter as 
well as in summer, though less in amount; that it varies at all times 
with the temperature, being less in cold than in hot weather ; that rain 
and melting snow tend to accelerate it ; that the centre of the glacier 
moves faster than the sides, as is the case in a river ; that the surface of 
the glacier moves faster than the bottom, also as in a river ; and that the 
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glacier moves fastest (other things being supposed alike) on steep inelina- 
tions; also that the motion of a glacier is not prevented, nor its continuity 
hindered, by contractions of the rocky channels in which it moves, nor 
by the inequality of its bed; and lastly, that the crevasses are for the 
most part formed anew annually—the old ones disappearing by the 
collapse of the ice during and after the hot season. 

The professor was only enabled, however, to determine the probable 
annual progress of the ice of a Norwegian glacier in one instance. This 
was in the Krondal glacier, of which, by means of the intervals of the 
“dirt bands,” he estimated the annual progress at 168 feet. ‘This ap- 
peared to him pretty much what he would have expected in Switzerland 
in asimilar situation. He concludes, on the whole, that the plasticity of 
the Norwegian glaciers is greater in summer than those of the Alps, but 
that their season of rapid motion is probably shorter, which compensates 
for their greater swiftness. The beautiful little glacier of Kaagen, in 
lat. 70 deg., exhibits the form of a “trickling tear,” so as to present 
strikingly a collective instance of the plastic theory, bearing evidence, in 
its mere aspect, of the ductility and tenacity of the gravid drop. A 
glance at this one phenomenon, he says, observed as it was from the deck 
of a steamer, would have satisfied him, had other proof been wanting, 
that the consistence and mode of progression of a glacier is the same in 
latitude 70 deg. as in latitude 45 deg. 

There remains still one subject of importance to notice, and that is 
the evidence of a former wide extension and crystallographic activity 
of glaciers in Norway, as has been determined ef the Alpine glaciers. 
The observations illustrative of this subject are chiefly derived from the 
labours of Professor Esmark, of Christiana. It would appear from 
these that Norway was once nearly covered by snow and ice. 


That this was really the case (says Professor Forbes) is, I think, rendered 
probable, by the facts so well described by Esmark, as well as by the grooving 
and polishing the valleys connected with the great plateaux in the direction of 
their declivities (as in the valleys of the Driva and of Justedal), and by the 
evidence for a limit to the height of the abrading action, which lowers as we 
approach the coast, and is marked by the contrast of the roches moulonnées 
below, with the rugged peaks which rise over them. ‘To these may be added 
the existence of moraines, especially terminal moraines ; and though I speak 
conjecturally, I have little doubt that the terraces, which are well known to 
exist in Sweden ard Lapland, between the Kjolen range and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, are due, in some degree at least, to the continuous moraines of 
ancient glaciers descending on that side from mountains still partially covered 
with perpetual snow. Such moraines almost invariably produce lakes; and 
it is well known that a chain of lakes, at nearly equal heights above the sea, 
interrupt the courses of the numerous rivers of that wide and desolate 
country. 


To account for the change of climate that must have taken place to 
render Norway what it now is, Professor Forbes does not go out of his 
way, like Mr. Saull and others, to seek an explanation in astronomical 
phenomena. It is extremely probable, he says, that a diminution of 
the temperature of the summer months by 4 deg. only would at once 
place one-fourth of the surface of Norway within the snow line; and so 
vast a mass of perpetual snow would refrigerate the climate (especially 
the summer temperature) to such a degree as would unquestionably pour . 
glaciers into the head of every fiord in Western Norway. 
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Upon the equally complicate and still more vexed question of the 
transport of enormous angular blocks of primitive rock into the province 
of Christiansand and on the flat southern shores of the Baltic, by the 
operation of ice, and the other and corresponding facts observed in the 
British Isles, particularly in Skye and North Wales, Professor Forbes 
expresses himself with much philosophic reserve. 


Whilst (he says) I think it quite impossible to deny the existence of 
vast glaciers, both in Norway and elsewhere, producing the effects which have 
been ascribed to them by Esmark, and many of those noticed by Mr. R 
Chambers and by myself, I hesitate to ascribe everything to the same cause. 
In fact, there appear to me to be situations along the coast of Norway where 
abrasion is most manifest (for one example, the Logsund, near the Hardanger- 
fiord) where the action is parallel to the line of coast, and the movement of 
a glacier would consequently be inconceivable. The general apiece of 
the sfria, observed by Bothlink and others over a large area of country, not 
coincident with the general fall of the ground, would seem, if confirmed, to 
be equally inexplicable on the pure glacier hypothesis. The continuation of 
the strie across table-lands and over cols is of the like ambiguous character. 
I have never hesitated to express, on similar grounds, doubts as to the univer- 
sal application of the usual glacier theory to the phenomena of cur own 
islands, which, on a small scale, are the counterpart of those of Norway. For, 
though Iam perfectly satisfied that our hills were in former times the seat of 
glaciers, which even approached the sea level, I find the utmost difficulty in 
explaining by such an hypothesis a/one the facts which occur even in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Edinburgh. 


We have considered, this delightful volume mainly in what concerns 
the mountains, perpetual snows, and glaciers of Norway, because the 
subject is more novel than any other, and it is that upon which the author 
has most that is new and interesting to say. The work is, however, itself 
written in the form of a narrative of travel. Professor Forbes went 
from Hull to Christiana, thence by the renowned Dovre-field, ascending 
the Sneehiittan on the way to Drontheim or Throndhjem. This part 
of the journey is performed partly by steam on lakes, but mainly by the 
wretched Norwegian carrioles (Kariole). Thence by steamer to Fin- 
marken and back to Bergen, up the Hardanger and Sogne fiords, the 
deepest of the Norwegian inlets, and after a visit to the Justedal glaciers, 
across the Hardanger and Sogne fields to Christiana. It is pleasant to 
know that by the present arrangements any traveller can proceed from 
Christiana"to Hammerfest, all along the coast of Norway, by steam during 
the fine season, which only lasts about six weeks, with more pleasure and 
gratification than he will experience trouble or inconvenience. The 
peculiarities of Norwegian scenery in the interior are great, and most 
deserving of notice. The valleys resemble, on the whole, the tamer parts 
of the Alps; they are often picturesque, sometimes grand, and ocea- 
sionally highly pleasing, especially near the lakes. The fields are, how- 
ever, often interminable wildernesses, undulating or varied only by craggy 
heights devoid of majesty, rarely attaining the snow line, but spotted 
over with ungainly patches of white. 

Of all the contrasts which Norway presents to other mountainous 
countries, the abundance of running water is perhaps the most 
striking to a stranger; its noble rivers and its impressive waterfalls 
are the features of the scenery most generally dwelt upon, and many 
tourists seem to make them the sole or main objects of their search. 
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Professor Forbes, however, justly remarks that, setting aside the curiosity 
and rarity of a lofty cascade, smaller waterfalls, unexpectedly discovered 
in picturesque situations, convey a truer sense of pleasure and beauty to 
the mind, than the thundering shoots which tumble often into nearly 
inaccessible gorges. 


In the former class (says Professor Forbes), Norway abounds beyond cal- 
culation ; running water, of a bright and sparkling green, is seen on every 
side, at least in the valleys; it pours over cliffs often in a single leap, but more 
frequently and more effectively in a series of broken falls, spreading laterally 
as it descends, and riveting the imagination fora long time together in the 
attempt to trace its subtle ramifications. The sound is rather a murmur than 
a roar, so divided are the streams, and so numerous the shelves of rock tipped 
with foam ; whilst a luxuriant vegetation of birch and alder overarches the 
whole, instead of being repelled by the wild tempest of air which accompa- 
nies the greater cataract. At other times single threads of snow-white water 
stretch down a steep of 2000 feet or more, connecting the field above and the 
valley below; they look so slender that we wonder at their absolute uniformity 
and perfect whiteness throughout so great a space—never dissipated in air, 
never disappearing under débris; but on approaching these seeming threads 
we are astonished at their volume, which is usually such as completely to stop 
communication from bank to bank. 

But it is the scenery of the fiords and the profound valleys, which 
may be considered as the mere prolongation of them, which constitute 
the really distinguishing feature of Norway as regards the picturesque. 
The depths of the inlets, the precipitousness and continuity of the 
cliffs, the number and singular forms of the rocks and islands, occasion 
a succession of prospects the most varied and surprising. The frequent 
appearance of perpetual snow, and the occurrence of glaciers close to the 
sea, also give a vivid contrast to the luxuriance of vegetation, and the 
warm tones of colour which in fine weather commonly prevail. 

These remarkable features in Norwegian landscape are adequately 
seen from sea. The navigation of the Norwegian coast, regularly per- 
formed by excellent steamers, is not less than 1260 English miles, of 
which nigh four-fifths is performed through narrow channels amidst the 
reefs (viir), shallows, sunken rocks, and bluff headlands of this iron- 
bound shore. Sometimes these natural rock-bound channels are so 
narrow, that the breadth scarcely exceeds the length of the steamer. 
This is the case with the Alversund, a canal in the rock many miles in 
length between the Sogne fiord and Bergen. The pilots of the steamers 
are exceedingly skilful and careful, and they carry the steamers with 
perfect safety and composure through these difficult labyrinths ; in this 
they are assisted by the perpetual days of summer—a thing almost alone 
worth passing the Arctic circle to witness—and by the aid of which the 
traveller, if so disposed, can contemplate this wonderful coast alike by 
day and by night, as the steam-boat carries him northwards to the 
country of the Finns and Lapps, or southwards to more favoured regions. 
The exquisitely beautiful illustrations of Professor Forbes’s work, and the 
quiet, amiable, unassuming narrative of the philosophic traveller, will 
carry many into new aspects of nature and among new people, with 
whom we join our author in hopes that the courtesies and amenities of 
life will not be discarded, as they are by too many of our countrymen on 
the Continent. 
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NAPOLEON’S ROYALIST AIDE-DE-CAMP: M. DE NARBONNE.* 


A new work from the pen of M. Villemain constitutes an era in French 
literature. One of the most distinguished contemporaries of Guizot and 
Cousin. as a Peer of France, a Councillor of State, a Minister of Public 
Instruction, one of the Royal Council of the University, and Secretary to 
the Academie Francaise, he attained the summit of his worldly position. 
He is now simply M. Villemain, Membre de ? Institut. But as a lecturer 
it will be long ere the ineffable thrill conveyed by his brilliant eloquence 
will be forgotten by those who heard him by the side even of Guizot, 
Cousin, and Royer Collard, while, as the founder of a new school of 
criticism, his fame and reputation are inseparable from the history of that 
French literature which it was his especial delight to comment upon. 

Criticism in France, it has been justly remarked, was—before M. Ville- 
main, and before M. Guizot, who is also a critic of eminence in his work 
on French civilisation—either cold, didactic, and fettered, like that of 
Laharpe; or lyrical and highly paradoxical, like that of Diderot. M. Ville- 
main was the first to introduce into France the higher inspirations of 
modern criticism, to soar beyond mere scholastic and literary inquiry, and 
to investigate the remains of bygone ages in a genuine spirit of philo- 
sophie zeal and poetic enthusiasm, and to seek the influence of‘an epoch 
on a writer, thus blending social and political science with art. Before 
him, indeed, criticism was in France of the nature of that alluded to by 
Hume, and elucidated by Lord Kames ; it kept in a special narrow path, 
— solely to teach the art of writing correctly, and of expressing our 
thoughts rationally. 

The Souvenirs Contemporains d Histoire et de Littérature carry M. 
Villemain out of his usual line of research into his own times. They will 
serve still further to loosen criticism from its rhetorical and classical circle, 
and carry it into contemporaneous departments of intellect and social and 
political influences. If it was possible to inoculate criticism, in reference 
to bygone ages, with a judicious compound of vivacity, imagination, bio- 
graphy and history, by that kind of pliability which enables a man to 
throw off personal prejudices and peculiar habits of thinking, in order to 
place himself in the centre of another system of ideas, and to identify him- 
self with the men and the things of all countries and all ages, it is mani- 
fest that the labour in producing the same resu!ts in criticism, as applied 
to his own times, is greatly diminished. There are no peculiar habits and 
manners, or past or foreign modes of thought to master and to conquer 
prejudice against ; the system of ideas has moved around the author's 
own person ; the springs of social and intellectual action were common to 
himself ~acting as powerfully in his own person as in that of his con- 
temporanies—and to be appreciated and to be judged of in others as in 
himself. “ 

Of M. de Narbonne, who is the hero of the first volume of the Souvenirs 
now before us, M. Villemain says: “Ido not believe that at the end of 
the last century and in the first years of our own, at those two epochs so 
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Souvenirs Contemporains d'Histoire et de Littérature. Par M. Villemain, 
Membre de I'Institut. 
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crowded with extraordinary events, and with men cclebrated in politics 
and in war, there existed a rarer and more cultivated mind, a more 
generous heart, a more amiable man in social intercourse, one more enter- 
prising, more sensible or more capable of great things, than the Count 
Louis de Narbonne, minister under Louis XVI., under the Legislative 
Assembly, and aide-de-camp to the Emperor Napoleon in 1812. Good 
fortune was alone wanting to a merit which, in the opinion of the wisest 
and the best of the Empire, the Darug and the Molliens, seemed made to 
suffice for all things. 

“ Although fortune appears to have favoured him on a few memorable 
occasions, at long intervals of time, it even then only offered him situa- 
tions fatal and desperate in their character, in which honour was to be 
found, and death likewise, but where it was impossible to repair errors 
too vast in themselves, or arrest. consequences that were irresistible ; and 
in the mterval, it inflicted upon him the worst that can happen to an 
eminent man—twenty years of inaction. 

“*M. de Narbonne, more of a patriot than a courtier, although born 
within the precincts of the court, and endowed more than any one with 
its spirit and grace, had nothing to do with the emigration; and he was 
yet too faithful in heart to go over at once to the service of a victorious 
revolution. The terrible fall of the monarchy, the unexampled misfor- 
tunes of the royal family, the numberless iniquities, and the tyranny of 
the powers that followed upon them, bequeathed to him a long mourning 
and a lasting aversion, and only permitted him to enter into new and last 
engagements in the midst of a world entirely renewed, whose magnifi- 
cence excluded all parallel, and effaced in one moment the memory of 
the past.” 

M. Villemain wisely renounced dwelling at length upon the early 
career of M. de Narbonne; that which he felt he could trace out more 
faithfully, from having, as he says, whilst still young, received, as it were, 
the electric shock, is the spectacle of the latter portion of his career, under 
the influence of a crisis and of a man with whom none can be compared. 
It is more particularly with the latter epoch that he has occupied himself: 
with the rank that M. de Narbonne held for two years, with the influ- 
ence that he enjoyed, and the efforts that he made, upholding reason and 
truth amid difficulties that placed good sense and courage under the most 
severe trials. 

Descended from one of the branches of the antique Laras of Castille, 
born in Italy in the month of August, 1755, in the palace of a daughter 
of King Louis XV., Elizabeth of Bourbon, Duchess of Parma, to whom 
his father and mother were attached in the service of the court, M. de 
Narbonne, at the death of that princess in 1760, was removed, when 
still a child, to Versailles, and brought up as a young favourite under the 
eyes of the king’s daughters. 

Educated by the Oratorians of Juilly, the dauphin, celebrated at the 
time as a kind of Germanicus, also delighted in giving to this child, 
which gave early manifestations of a precocious intelligence, lessons in 
the Greek language. At the age of nineteen, the death of the dauphin 
and of Louis XV. obliged him to assume a profession, and having a strong 
predilection for mathematics applied to the art of war, he entered the 
artillery, with the better hopes and more moral spirit of the new reign. 
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This was at an epoch when Marshal Ségur promulgated the famous 
ordonnance which limited the rank of officer to the nobility. M. de 
Narbonne passed rapidly from the artillery to a captaincy of dragoons. 
At twenty-five years of age he was already colonel of the regiment of 
Angoumois, which he afterwards exchanged for that‘of Piémont—a com- 
mand which he held in conjunction with the title of chevalier d’ honneur 
to Madame Adelaide, eldest daughter of Louis XV. 

Instead of joining the movement which at that time precipitated the 
roung nobility of France—the Lafayettes, the Noailles, the Broglies, the 
Siaiicteneys, and so many others—to the New World, M. de Narbonne, 
whether at Strasburg or at Versailles, prosecuted his studies, the chief 
object of which were diplomacy, the rights of nations, and the negotia- 
tions of mediwval Europe. His marriage with the daughter of M. de 
Montholon in 1782, when that young lady was barely fourteen years of 
age, drew the young colonel into the Parisian world of law, finance, and 
philosophy, in which he found himself as much at home as he had been 
at Versailles itself. It was in this social circle that he afterwards said 
“he worked least, but thought most.” 

Amid such a society, so ably depicted by Madame de Staél, and the 
brilliant saloons of M. de Necker, the father of that distinguished person, 
M. de Narbonne still pursued his studies, reading more especially, with 
great attention, the debates of the English parliament, which served to 
increase those predilections for liberty which he had first imbibed from the 
perusal of Montesquieu and Delolme, and the Cours de droit public de 
Strasbourg. 

M. de Narbonne’s maxim was that “the natural progress of France, 
its collective and chosen path, was towards liberty, and from the day that 
she should stay in such progress she would degenerate, and that consoli- 
dated despotism, if ever she was destined to witness such a thing, would 
be for her decadence itself.” 

Attached, however, to the court by an honorary appointment, and by 
early connexions to the party of religion, M. de Narbonne distinguished 
himself as early as 1790 in quelling some disorders which arose in 
Besangon upon the Etats Generaux proclaiming the civil constitution of 
the clergy. The people of that part of France were deeply imbued with 
the religious habits and catholic zeal of the Spanish monarchy, and they 
rebelled against what they designated the martyrdom of their pastors. 
M. de Narbonne, at the head of his regiment and the National Guards, 
first gave proof of great aptitude in allaying these troubles. 

The princesses, daughters of Louis XV., became as much terrified at 
the decrees of the Etats Generaux asthe good people of Franc-Comtois, 
and their honorary chevalier was called upon to escort them from Paris 
to the more tranquil precincts of the Holy City. Madame Elizabeth, 
with a devotion which exceeded her religious scruples, alone remained to 
share a scaffold with the rest of the royal family. The princesses were 
arrested at Arnay-le-Duc, and M. de Narbonne had to return to contest 
their rights with the Constituant Assembly. He succeeded, and ulti- 
mately conveyed them to the palace of the Cardinal de Bernis. 

: This emigration was in reality only a first and timid essay. Louis 
XVI. himself attempted to follow, and, arrested at Varennes, he was 
brought back a prisoner to Paris. There were many, however, in the 
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Constituant Assembly, perhaps even Mirabeau himself among them, 
as we have before had occasion to treat of at length, who deemed the 
progress towards anarchy to be rather too rapid. M. de Narbonne had 
also bosom friends in the number; and, raised by them to the rank of 
field-marshal of the army, he did not hesitate, in 1791, when royalty had 
resumed some appearance of power by its acceptance of the “ Constitu- 
tion,” to rally with a few others round a trembling throne, and assume 
the duties of minister of war. 

It was a moment of the utmost peril. The monarchy of the Bourbons 
was threatened by all the hostility engendered by an emigration, en- 
couraged and even looked up to, and by the threatening aspect of other 
countries, imposed upon them by the fears which they could not but 
entertain for the safety of royalty. 

M. Villemain looks upon this sudden elevation of M. de Narbonne to 
power as one of those contradictory compensations which public bodies 
sometimes delight in, honouring the accomplishment of a delicate act of 
fidelity towards the royal family, at the very moment that it was sub- 
mitting royalty to the most trying alternatives. Whatever it may have 
been with regard to the field-marshalship, it certainly could scarcely be 
said to be so with regard to the ministerial functions ; and we prefer the 
version we have just given of that assumption of office, as more conso- 
nant with the principles which actuated alike Mirabeau, Lafayette, 
Barnave, Lamath, Narbonne, and others—a strong affection for a legiti- 
mate degree of liberty, and secret aspirations for a representative form 
of government, restrained by dread of anarchy and a chivalrous devotion 
to the throne. 

M. de Narbonne’s ideas at such a crisis were directed to fortifying the 
majority of the Legislative Assembly, which had succeeded to the Con- 
stituant, and organising the army. It was, however, too late to carry 
such projects into operation. Bertrand de Molleville, minister of ma- 
rine, opposed them, deeming the ordinary powers of the police sufficient 
to stay the revolution; thus, in open hostility with the anarchists, and 
abandoned by his own colleagues, his royal master, who could not ap- 
preciate the firmness and decision of his minister, withdrew his con- 
fidence from him, and after a brief struggle of three months, he received 
the following laconic epistle from the king: “I inform you, sir, that I 
have just appointed M. de Grave to the department of war; = will 
remit to him your portfolio; and the ministry (says M. Villemain) 
remained weaker and more divided than ever around a dying monarchy. 

For a short time after this he was with the army of the north, but he 
was soon recalled by the king, and the day after the insurrection of the 
10th of August he was denounced by the Jacobin clubs for having 
organised the army in defence of the tyrant, and was indebted for his 
safety to the courageous friendship of Madame de Staél. His wife and 
eldest daughter had before this sought refuge in Rome, his second 
daughter was left in charge of an old servant in the Chateau de Belle- 
vue, and he himself reaching Switzerland in disguise, was enabled some 
a afterwards to join his royalist opponents of the previous year in 

ngland. 

To find oneself in London, says M. Villemain, during the days that - 
followed the 10th of August, was to exchange the spectacle and the 
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dangers of the most hideous tyranny for a land of liberty, justice, and 
safety. M. de Narbonne enjoyed additional advantages in being united 
by name and by his opinions with many distinguished members of the 
Whig party; and he spoke their language with the same intelligence that 
he displayed in appreciating their laws and principles of government. He 
was especially befriended by Fox, by Lords Granville and Grey, as also 
by Erskine and Sheridan. Burke aloue, in his implacable hostility to the 
French revolution, kept aloof from those whom he conceived had abetted 
its progress or participated in its fortunes. When M. de Narbonne, how- 
ever, called together his colleagues to propose to defend their acts in 
person before the Convention, Burke was affected by the chivalrous devo- 
tion of the emigrant, which, he said, recalled to him the traditions of 
Strafford. M. de Narbonne denounced the regicides of France as 
assassins in the most energetic language, and M. de la Malesherbes 
thanked him for his courageous defence of the royal victim; but M. de 
Villemain justly remarks, * what effect would this language have had at 
the bar of the Convention? On ne saurait le presumer. Passions were 
too much aroused, the ardour for crime too much excited, the interests of 
the regicides too much engaged to be overcome by evidence. But it is 
creditable to a just man to have dared the struggle, at the risk of his life, 
and to have given one more contradiction to iniquity.” That which was 
certain can scarcely be called a risk ; the effeets of such language perso- 
nally directed against the regicide band can be as surely appreciated as 
those which led Bailly and Condorcet one to self-destruction, the other to 
the seaffold. Nothing remained but to imterest the honour of Great 
Britain in saving the whole world from the spectacle of a great crime, 
and Fox and Erskine nobly responded to the appeal. Pitt, however, 
answered, that England could not, for any consideration whatsoever in 
the world, expose itself to intercede in vain in such a matter, or with such 
men, and Louis XVI. was left to perish without almost an effort being 
made to save him ; yet that blood, thus calamitously spilt on the seattold. 
entailed twenty years of cruel and destructive warfare over all Europe. 

The terrible epoch of retributory justice was not, however, far distant; 
the question of war was soon resolved by the British parliament, and 
England engaged the majority of the European states in a common hos- 
tility against France in revolution. “ Then,” says M. Villemain, with 
strange inconsistency, “ the aspect of England inveterate in its violent 
enmity, and breathing insult and hatred by its journals, while it was re- 
cruiting the arms of all nations against France—the hospitality even of 
this country, which was cursing ours, became intolerable to the heart of 
every Frenchman, whom misfortune and resentment had not stripped of 
his natural instincts.” 

Such sentiments, after deploring the non-intervention of Britain in the 
zreat regicidal act, leads us to anticipate disaffection on the part of M. 
de Narbonne. He found himself, says his biographer, “captive in an 
enemy's arsenal”—an arsenal in which from the moment of his arrival he 
had never ceased to endeavour to light a train, and which, when at length 
lighted up and fairly about to explode, he suddenly finds is directed 
aAgUNst his own country, and is opposed to his natural instincts! M. de 
Narbonne was called from his Whig coterie to confront Vitt himself. 

Villemain reports at length a conversation said to have taken place be- 
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tween the English minister and the French quasi-legitimist, in which the 
passions of the one are made very prominent, while the nationality, the 
patriotism, and the delicacy of the other are brought into strong eon- 
trast. It would certainly appear that Pitt did not find M. de Narbonne 
so ardent a partisan of monarchy as he expected, nor so ready to carry a 
war of insurrection into his own country as he anticipated, for a few weeks 
after that important interview he received notice to quit the country. 

Thus driven once more to Switzerland, M. de Narbonne was there 
thrown in contact with another eminent exile, Louis Philippe, who, after 
2 regular examination, had obtained a situation as teacher of mathematics 
and modern languages at a boarding-school in the village of Reichenau. 
M. de Narbonne, Villemain tells us, prophesied for the future of the pro- 
scribed prince a destiny which had been brutally progniscated of him by 
Danton on his return from Valmy. It is said to have been the character 
of the young prince himself that impressed this conviction upon all who 
were thrown in contact with him. Still more intimate was he with the 
now exiled friend of his youth, Madame de Statl; and when that able 
woman, inspired by the consummation of the Reign of Terror, published 
her reflections on a peace so devoutly to be wished for by all parties, M. 
de Narbonne hastened to transmit her work to his Whig friends in this 
country. 

M. de Narbonne was also engaged with the publicist Mallet-Dupan* 
during this exile in a vain attempt made by the Count d’Artois to effect 
an union of all shades of royalist opinions, by proclaiming the sincere 
adoption of those constitutional principles which M. de Narbonne had 
always advocated. M. de Narbonne, it appears, however, did not believe 
in a restoration so readily brought about, and he withdrew from the 
monarchical coalition in Switzerland into Saxony. The return from 
Kgypt, the overthrow of the Directory, and the nomination of the first 
military chief, who had dared to disobey a power despised by all, to the 
rank of Consul, were events attended with so much that was captivating 
to the hearts of most Frenchmen, that M. de Narbonne was, according: to 
his own admission, seduced by the brilliant aspect of a new era to return 
to France, where he, however, sought in vain for military or civil em- 
ployment under the new ruler. His precedents, his friendships, and 
more especially his great intimacy with Madame de Staél, did not serve 
him with the First Consul. Talleyrand, minister under the Directory and 
minister under the First Consul, was always his friend; and Villemain 
takes the opportunity of quoting the statesman’s clever appreciation of 
the character of the ex-minister to pay a just and well-merited compli- 
ment to the oft-calumniated prelate of Autun. “ Men,” he says, “* do 
not pardon a continuance of success, especially when it survives an ex- 
treme mobility of cireumstances. Such a perpetual favour on the part of 
fortune, which can be borne with to a certain point under an ancient and 
tranquil monarchy, becomes suspected and irritating in a time of revo- 
lution, and it is then explained by wicked motives. Obliged to acknow- 
ledge the talent, they accuse the character; and it is supposed that to 
have always succeeded, there must also have been many treacheries. 


Mémoires et Correspondance de Mallet-Dupan, publiés. Par M. de Sayons, 
tom. il. p. 220. 
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M. de Talleyrand betrayed no one, but he did little to save those whom 
he saw trembling on the borders of a precipice, and he soon forgot those 
who fell.” : ; 

After eight years of war, the peace of Amiens enabled the English to re- 
visit Paris; among them Fox, who found more pleasure in the society of 
the studious and philosophic M. de Narbonne, than he did in that of the 
First Consul, who spared no efforts to win the good opinions of the leader 
of the opposition. At length when, at the death of Pitt, Fox became 
minister for foreign affairs, M. de Narbonne was designated to confer 
secretly with Lord Lauderdale, the representative of the Granville minis- 
try in Paris. These, his first negotiations for the new power, had no 
result, and all hopes of peace were dissipated by the death of the great 
English orator, which ensued only eight months after that of Pitt him- 
self. The bad success of this negotiation so indisposed the Consul 
against M. de Narbonne, that he went so far as to employ his minister 
of police to make inquiries as to the zeal and good faith of his negotiator 
throughout the affair. Happily the report of Fouché was highly 
favourable to the object of the inquiry. Shortly after this brief re- 
entrance into public life, M. de Narbonne retired to the old famil 
chateau, near Grenoble, where he met his wife and eldest daughter, whom 
he had not seen for fifteen years; and he married the latter to a dis- 
tinguished Portuguese nobleman, the Count of Braamcamp, president of 
Cortes, and twice minister of finances, in his own country. This was 
in 1806, and he remained in the enjoyment of a domestic and studious 
retirement till 1809, during which interval his second daughter also found 
a worthy partner in the person of M. de Rambuteau, who was attached 
to M. de Narbonne by filial devotion, enhanced by the greatest admira- 
tion for his learning and character. 

In 1809, M. de Narbonne, already advanced in years, with white hairs 
nicely powdered, and an open, smiling, intelligent countenance, was called 
by the Emperor to assume the government of Raab, in Hungary, with 
the rank of general in the army. For this sudden recal to public affairs 
he was indebted to the friendship of the Duke of Feltres, at that time 
minister of war. His mission partook, as may be readily imagined, 
more of a political than a military character. The objects proposed were 
to emancipate Hungary and Bohemia from the yoke of Austria, and 
erect them in independent sovereignties, protected by France. These 
objects were, however, contravened by a distinguished statesman, the 
General Bubna, who, with the energy of despair, wrought the acceptance 
of the treaty of Vienna. 

M. de Narbonne, thus baffled, was removed to the government of 
Trieste, at that time included in the French possessions. His aged 
mother was living in that city, where she had followed Madame Victoire 
and Madame Adelaide, who, expelled from the precincts of the Holy 
City, whither their once young chevalier d’honneur had conducted them, 
had sought there a refuge and a tomb. The old lady was not best pleased 
to meet her son, after so many years of separation, serving under the flag 
of an usurper; and although he was enabled to win over her respect for 
the moderation (!) of the new Empire, consolidated by so many victories, 
he could not soothe the indignation she felt at the imprisonment of the 
Pope in Savona. The son entered into the feelings of the mother—it 
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was wrong, he averred, for a government to revolt the consciences of the 
people. ‘Tlie influence gained by the mother went so far as even to get 
to the ears of the Emperor, who, some time afterwards, said to M. de 
Narbonne, “ Ah, my dear Narbonne, it is not good for my service that 
you should see your mother too often; I am told she does not love 
me.” ‘That is true, sire,” answered the candid courtier; “she has not 
got beyond the point of admiration.” 

Schwartzenberg expressed at this epoch a wish that M. de Narbonne 
should be appointed to the embassy of Vienna; but the Emperor, whose 
recent treaty of peace with Austria did not make him less zealous in 
appropriating to himself the submission of the secondary powers of 
Germany, remembered that his governor of Trieste had, when young, 
been the friend and companion of the King of Bavaria in the garrison of 
Strasburg, so he deputed him to Munich. ‘This did not prevent M. de 
Narbonne visiting Vienna on his way to Bavaria, where he took a greater 
vart than was known in the most important pacific event of the epoch. 

It was, M. Villemain tells us, at a dinner, at which were present Met- 
ternich, the Prince de Ligne, Lamarck, the friend and biographer of 
Mirabeau, and M. de Narbonne, all men more or less under the sway of 
a strong bias for an ancient and hereditary royalty, that the latter first 
propounded a notion of Europe under two Emperors—one French, the 
other Austrian or Russian, according to the consequences that might yet 
be made to flow from the treaty of Vienna. The suggestion was not 
lost. The very next day the Emperor, Francis II., sent for the ex- 
governor of Raab, and revealed to him a project for sealing the union of 
the two empires by a marriage, which would found the dynasty of 
Napoleon upon direct and royal descent. M. de Narbonne was natu- 
rally delighted with a project which he was sanguine enough to believe 
would tempt Napoleon to enter upon a career of peace, and in concert 
with this virtuous monarch—his future father-in-law—devote his future 
time to ensuring the happiness of his people. The organ adopted by 
M. de Narbonne to communicate this project to the Emperor Napoleon 
was, curiously enough, Fouché, Duke of Otranto, his political opponent, 
but who he did not forget had once rendered him a signal service. This 
was the first notice of a project which led, six weeks afterwards, to a 
resolution, in which Napoleon was further encouraged by the adhesion of 
Talleyrand. Narbonne was called from Munich, and, as a reward for 
his services, Napoleon wished to place him at the head of the household 
of the Empress, but Maria Louisa opposed herself to this plan with a 
rare degree of pertinacity, and the Emperor had nothing left but to 
appoint him one of his own aide-de-camps—a singular favour, remarks 
Villemain, when conferred on a man fifty-five years of age, a relic of the 
ancient court suddenly brought into the midst of the most active and 
most warlike staff ever gathered together even in warlike France. 

This, too, was at the crisis which portended the invasion of Russia, so 
fatal to Imperial prowess. The purports proposed to himself by the 
Emperor in this invasion possess a great interest at the present moment, 
for, according to M. Villemain, they have been much misunderstood. — It 
was not mere hostility to Great Britain which took Napoleon and his 
guards to Moscow. His thoughts, bent on the past, and much occupied 
with the history of Rome, had reverted from earliest times to that ancient 
Feb.—vou. c. NO. CCCXCVIII. R 
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law of the invasions of the south by the north, and of great barbarian in- 
undations descending from the plains of Central Asia upon Westera 
Europe. = 

Napoleon had said to himself, the anticipated civilisation of these same 
Tartar races did not even then change the relation of climates, and the 
natural tendency to conquest ; but, on the contrary, it greatly enhanced 
the impulse to such, by placing at the command of brutal force, and 
within the reach of the aspirations of an indigent people, the improved 
arts of war and the instruments of victory given by science ; it was neces- 
sary, therefore, he concluded, to hasten, before the education of the in- 
vaders was complete, to conquer barbarism by the revolution, and the 
people of the north by the nations of the south. 

It is remarkable how precisely these ideas of Napoleon, which preluded 
the invasion of Russia in 1812, apply themselves to the invasion of the 
south by the same people in 1853-4. Napoleon never ceased to argue 
the question in this point of view with M. de Narbonne. The latter, 
however, and M. de Bassano, whom the Emperor also spared no efforts to 
convince, were totally opposed to the projects entertained towards Poland. 
‘“‘] want in Poland,” said the Emperor, “a camp, not a forum. It may 
be raised up again, not emancipated. I like the Poles on the field of 
battle ; but as to their deliberative assemblies, their derwm veto, their 
diets on horseback with drawn swords, I will have none of that.” M. 
de Narbonne and M. de Bassano sought, on the contrary, for the national 
reorganisation of Poland as a barrier to Russia—time has shown how 
prudently and wisely. M.de Narbonne was one of the few who, with 
Daru, Caulaincourt, and Duroc, ventured to argue firmly and at length 
with the Emperor, and the arguments on this occasion were not spared 
on both sides. “I fear,” said M. de Narbonne, almost prophetically, 
‘on the part of Russia, its barbarity and its immensity ; I fear, on your 
part, a too gigantic effort for your glory.” But the Emperor was 
inflexible. ‘ Moscow,” he said, ‘‘was the highway to India. He had 
felt it ever since Saint Jean d’Acre. Erivan and Tiflis would lead him to 
the English possessions in India. The Russians have threatened Con- 
stantinople too long without taking it. The Turks will be with me, and 
as to Russia, it must be crushed beneath my hatred of England !” 

M. de Narbonne appealed to M. de Bassano. As a last resource, they 
intimated to Napoleon that the Turks would not forgive the invasion of 
Egypt—that they knew that every nation, except England, was looking 
to the dismemberment of their empire—that Eugland alone was resolved 
that Constantinople should not change hands, and it was with that 
natural enemy of France that the Sublime Porte would strengthen its 
alliances. But the will of the Emperor was fixed—his mind was made 
up to the conquest of Russia, Turkey, Persia, and India, and the humilia- 
tion of Great Britain ; and he started on his gigantic expedition the Oth 
May, 1812. 

M. de Narbonne, with his royalist tendencies, did not rejoice with 
others at the honours that awaited the Emperor on his journey. He saw in 
the flattering attendance of the heads of the houses of Hapsburg and Bran- 
denburg in the palace of the King of Saxony, and where they were elbowed 
by the otheers in the suite of the haughty conqueror, an insult offered to 
legitimacy, and he thought of the spite and hatred that must be engen- 
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dered in the hearts of princes and people alike by a power so ostenta- 
tiously put forth in a foreign capital. Yet from this pout he was sent 
forward to Wilna, to announce to the Emperor Alexandes that overtures 
of peace might still be made if the ukase of the 25th December, 1810, 
was recalled, and all commerce with England interdicted. Alexander 
replied in the traditional language of the Muscovite Tsars. Laying a 
map of his empire before the ambassador, he said : 

“TI do not allow myself to be deluded ; I know what a great general the 
Emperor Napoleon is; but you see I have for myself space and time. 
There is no corner of this country hostile to you where | may not with- 
draw, no post so remote that I canuot defend it, before giving my consent 
to a disgraceful peace. Ido not attack, but I shall not lay down my 
arms so long as there is a foreign soldier in Russia.” 

M. de Narbonne soon ascertained that the ‘Tsar had adopted the tra- 
ditionary Muscovite system of avoiding great battles, but wearying out 
his antagonist, exhausting his means and resources, and sapping his 
power by the extent and duration he was enabled to give to the contest. 
A lesson not to be lost to those who are anxious to rush into war with 
Russia, 

Nothing remained for Napoleon but to march, and after addressing a 
few words of exhortation on the banks of the Niemen, he arrived at 
Wilna, where a further and fatal detention of twenty days occurred. Yet 
Napoleon, confident in his star, said, ‘* Well, Narbonne, what do you 
think now of the firmness of the Emperor Alexander? do you deem it 
either politic or military to allow us to advance so far without striking a 
blow ?” 

‘‘ Sire,” answered M. de Narbonne, “it is that war of time and space 
which was promised to us; the Emperor may form his own opinion of it 
by the forced detention which, without any battles to fight, but simply to 
rally his forces in their march, he has experienced at Wilna.” 

When Barclay de Tolly, by what Villemain designates a terrifying 
prodigy of discipline, withdrew his whole corps d’armée in one night 
from before Witepsk, so cleverly that even the dashing Murat was carried 
away in pursuit in a wrong direction, and Napoleon hesitated till sickness 
and evil bodings compelled him to change his mind, if he would not 
winter at that point, M. de Narbonne returned to the same argument ; 
but this time he could also back himself with the opinions of Daru, Cau- 
laincourt, Lobau, Berthier, and Duroc ; all the more sensible of the great 
men with the army were opposed to further progress. Napoleon was 
inflexible. ‘ Danger itself,” he said, “‘ pushes us on to Moscow. I have 
exhausted the objections of the wise. Our lot is cast. It remains for 
victory to absolve and to save us.” 

It was at this time that Napoleon learnt that peace had been declared 
between Turkey and Russia. Villemain acknowledges that the Emperor 
had contributed to this result, by permitting the occupation, in 1809, of 
the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. English diplomacy took 
advantage of an error which Napoleon III. has been careful to avoid ;* 


* Sir Robert Adair wrote: “It is hoped that this peace may be brought about, 
by prevailing on the Emperor to give up his pretensions to Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, and to be content with some augmentation to the security of his frontier 
on that side.” See “ History of Servia,” translated from the German of Ranke, by 
Mrs. Alexander Kerr, p. 263. 
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but even this additional mischance did not alter what the biographer of 
M. de Narbonne designates as “ the obstinate pride of the Emperor's 
genius.” 

Smolensk presented, it is well known, a repetition of W itepsk. An 
hostile army occupying, as if in derision, the heights around the city, then 
disappearing at night, leaving nothing but empty magazines and houses 
destroyed by fire to the invading army. ‘The only important attempt to 
make head a against the invading > columns, was made on the banks of the 
Moscowa, but without effect. In the mean time Napoleon was losing 
men, materials, and horses, his artillery, that arm upon which he relied 
so much in his tactics, was getting weaker and weaker, at the same time 
that a silent but deeply-felt dread of privations and catastrophes led 
officers and soldiers to hold fast by whatever little resources came to hand. 
The Emperor, seeing this increase of baggage and encumbrances, resolved 
at every hazard to suppress the disorder that it occasioned. Observing 
one day a carriage with a civilian kind of appearance, which he deemed 
to have been smuggled into the train, he ordered it to be burnt at once, 
without taking anything out of it. He was told that it belonged to one 
of his aide-de- -camps—to M. de Narbonne. He only repeated the order, 
which was instantly obeyed. Regretting afterwards his irritability, he 
sent a present of some books and a thousand Napoleons to M. de 
Narbonne, who kept the books but distributed the gold among the weary 
and harassed soldiery. The next day, when the Emperor met him, 
“ Well, Narbonne,” he said, “is the loss of baggage made up; have you 
received " Ves, sire, with gratitude ; "bet as no doubt your 
majesty will permit me, I have only preserved the box and the books, 
among others, two treatises of Seneca: De bencficus and De patientii ; 
they contain some useful precepts on a campaign.” The Emperor, says 
Villemain, “seized the Latin on its passage” and held his tongue. 

Even at Moscow Napoleon was deceived by a proceeding not pecu- 
liarly Russian, because it is common to most semi-barbarous nations. It 
was ‘practised by the Parthians towards Crassus, but in modern times it 
has been almost monopolised by Russia; viz., overtures of peace all the 
time that implacable war has been vessel upon, and treachery alone 
is intended. Thus deceived, Napoleon prolonged his stay amid the ruins 
of the ancient capital of Muscovy till the destruction of his empire was 
consummated. In the saloons of the Kremlin, Villemain details conversa- 
tions purposely begun upon the drama, inevitably ending in politics. It 
was not till Kutusof had attacked the French outposts, and Murat’s 
cavalry had received a check, that Napoleon made up his mind to retreat, 
and that by night too (19th October), with the 100,000 men that still re- 
mained of his army of 350,000 French and 200,000 allies, or tributaries ! 

Descriptions, military anecdotes, and personal reminiscences of one of 
the greatest catastrophes that ever befel men in arms, have been almost 
exhausted, but something remained to be said of M. de Narbonne. 
The firmness of the old aide-de-camp never deserted him ; his serenity of 
manners was the same as ever; and Sé gur relates that every morning he 
had himself shaved and his hate powdered in the midst of the snow, sitting 
on the trunk of a tree, and conversing with his comrades on the staff. 
: Napoleon alluded to this force d’ame ‘civile, as the civilians like to call 
it, in his bulletins. “ Those,’’ he said, “ whom nature had created supe- 
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rior to all things, preserved their gaiety and their ordinary manners, and 
saw in new perils only the opportunities for new glory.” 

* T should have thirty years more to live,” says Villemain, ‘instead of 
being in my last years, and I could never forget the sad and sorrowful 
look of M. de Narbonne when some one mentioned this reference made 
by the Emperor to his endurance. ‘Ah! he said, bitterly, ‘the Em- 
peror may say what he likes, but gaiety under such circumstances is rather 
hard ;’ and he turned away from us to hide his tears.”’ 

M. de Narbonne was next engaged in a labour little less onerous to the 
mind than the retreat from Moscow had been to the body. This was the 
settlement of the differences which had been raised by Napoleon between 
himself and the Pope, and the composition of a concordat, which was no 
sooner signed than disavowed. ** Vain efforts,” M. Villemain justly de- 
signates them, ‘* made in the cause of religious liberty and the peace of 
the Church.” Efforts which a modern Charlemagne alone could make, 
for there can be no liberty and no peace so long as a vicegerent of God 
claims spiritual and temporal power over the nations of the earth. 

At the latter end of March, after the receipt of some letters from 
Vienna, the Emperor said suddenly to M. de Narbonne : 

“T want you, my dear general; I have a truth to learn. Let us for 
2 moment leave Rome and the Institution of Bishops. This number is 
put into the urn, and will not come out again till a great battle shall 
have been won on the Elbe or the Vistula. You were present at Berlin, 
my dear Narbonne, the day when Marsan learnt the news of the in- 
famous treachery of General York ; you heard the indignation of the 
King of Prussia, his promises to make amends and to furnish a new con- 
tingent to my army—you were a witness to all that; and I will add, todo 
you justice, you did not believe in it. Now you see everything turns 
avainst us; Prussia has thrown off the mask and become Russian. 

“ English gold buys those whom hatred and fear would not have suf- 
ficed to make them take a final resolve. Bernadotte cives himself to 
Russia ; the coalition extends from Stockholm to Breslau. Vienna alone 
remains, and it has since my return passed through three degrees more or 
less marked in its language: the adherence to the alliance that Bubna 
came to cement here, as far back as the Ist of January; exhortations to 
peace, the proposals to that effect being always couched in a language of 
ostensible zeal and sympathy ; and lastly, the assumption of a certain air 
of a mediating power, out of which I now see making its way the com- 
mencement of a pretence to neutrality. Go and ascertain this fact ; I 
am determined to know who I have to deal with, and to know precisely 
who are my enemies. You shall take the place of Otto; go off at once 
and sound the true state of feeling at Vienna.” 

It was evident that the Emperor was dissimulating even with his am- 
bassador, and he added : 

‘Make the family cord vibrate ; the Emperor, my father-in-law, is 
wise, moderate, sensible. He has felt all the weight of an invasion of the 
French arms; he wishes to adhere to me faithfully in the present crisis, I 
have no doubt. But court intrigues, vanities of the saloons, and the 
bellicose fancies of great ladies, conspire against me.” 

The general obeyed, but without any illusions as to the success of ‘his 
mission. It was the last time that he saw his much-loved family. War 
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followed quickly i in his footsteps. By the 15th of April the Emperor had 
left the Tuileries to place himself at the head of his army, and M. de 

Narbonne was anxiously 1 inquiring what assistance the auxiliary Austrian 
Seiae would give to the French! The answers were so equivocal, that 
the ambassador hastened to inform his master that a forced alliance was 
changed since the retreat from Moscow into a friendly but sterile media- 
tion, which again would soon assume the form of a positive hostility. 
Napoleon pe rsisted, however, even at St. Helena, that he had been made 
the dupe of Austria till M. de Narbonne revealed to him the real state 
of things. (Mem. de St. Héléne, par Las Cases, tom, iil. p. 95.) 
Alison looks more naturally upon the whole transaction as a specious 
guise assumed by Austria as a mediator, in order to gradually extricate 
herself from the restraints of the French connexion. Austria, according 
to Napoleon, finding herself detected, threw off the mask and precipitated 
her measures. ** Ll temper,” says Villemain, “ of a conqueror conquered, 
who blames every one for his defeats, and ac cuses even the intelligent 
fidelity whose penetration he is obliged to praise.” 

The battles of Lutzen and Bautzen brought about the illusionary 
Congress of Prague, and M. de Narbonne was called from Vienna to a 
preliminary consultation at Dresden. M. Villemain argues, that the 

remark attributed to M. de Narbonne, on meeting the conqueror and 
being asked what was thought of these two last susesesiel battles: “ Ah! 
sire, some say you are a Get: others that you are a Devil; but all agree 
that you are more than a man,” was not intended in the sense that it is 
usually accepted, as one of those base flatteries which only served to 
render Imperial pride still more intractable. 

Napoleon fortified himself in Dresden during the armistice, and that 
at the time that Joseph was being expelled from his kingdom of Spain, 
and that a new element in the coalition—the English—were advancing, 
after their success at Vittoria, upon the ancient barrier of France—the 
Pyrenees. Napoleon had no army to despatch; he sent one of his best 
lieutenants, Marshal Soult. to rally the fugitives. 

The Duke of Vicenza and M. de Navhoane had, in the mean time, 
been named plenipotentiaries at Prague. The Tsar deputed to meet them 
there a Mr. Anstett, a French refugee, undistinguished, except by his hosti- 
lity to the existing government of his country, and who had been employed 
in the transaction which guaranteed to Russia a subsidy from England of 
100,000 millions (!) a year during the progress of the war. Napoleon 
was so much hurt at the selection of such a negotiator, that he only sent 
M. de Narbonne to the conference, which opened, after much delay, on 
the 28th of July, under the presidency of Metternich. The time len red 
by the : armistice was consumed in discussions as to the manner in which 
the conference was to be carried on, and not a step had been taken 
towards pacitic arrangements by the 11th of August, when Metternich 
announced to the French plenipotentiary that the term of the armistice 
had elapsed, and his functions as mediator had ceased. The next day 
the same statesman communicated to M. de Narbonne a declaration of 
war on the part of Austria. The armistice had only served to cement 2 
coalition, which was to take ample revenge for Austerlitz and W agram. 

Napoleon had done his best to reinforce his army and strengthen his 
position during the same interval, but his means were not to be compared 
with the resources of the allies. 
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M. de Narbonne was, on his return from Prague, appointed Governor 
of Torgan, a fortified city which the Emperor looked upon as an important 
point of defence of the frontiers of Saxony, and to which he had ap- 
pointed a numerous garrison. The fact of leaving a garrison of 15,000 
men thus inactive at such a crisis has been one of the numerous errors 
laid to the account of the Emperor during this brief but decisive cam- 
paign. It was felt, after the reverse of Leipsic, that these men would 
have been better employed on that “atal field of battle. 

Torgau, however, held out under its veteran commandant, long after 
the fall of Dresden, Dantzic, Stettin, Yanosk, and Modlin, and after 
Napoleon and his army had attained the left bank of the Rhine—the 
Emperor himself being at Paris. Unfortunately the typhus, in its most 
contagious and fatal form, was carried from the plains strewed with the 
dead and the dying, into the heart of the fortress. Half the garrison 
encumbered the hospitals, or, rather, the city itself became nothing but 
a military infirmary. M.de Narbonne, who never spared his person, 
was soon struck down by the pestilence. He thought of nothing but of 
the safety of his soldiers, and continued to issue orders for their welfare 
to the day of his death. When this sad event took place, to the utter 
consternation of the French, and even of the few Germans who remained 
in Torgau, his horses were sold to defray the expenses of his funeral. 
He left nothing but his name to his noble family, and his best wishes 
for his daughters and his mother, who survived him at the age of 
seventy-three, and had returned to Paris to participate in his fortunes 
and his filia! devotion, and was now struck by so cruel a blow. 

M. de Narbonne perished at the age of fifty-eight, according to the 
testimony of. M. le Due de Fezenzac, who passed some time with him in 
Torgau, in the possession of the full strength of his remarkable intelli- 
gence, always gracious and indefatigable, mingling with the most 
courageous serenity the clearest foresight of a future which aggravated 
itself every day. 

M. de Narbonne died without having witnessed the invasion of the 
territory of France and the subjugation of its capital, but anticipating 
it with deep feelings of affliction, and a bitter mistrust of the future 
that would arise from out of so many disasters. 

“The revolution,” he said one day, “too sanguinary in its violent 
phases, too dejected and too servile upon its return to reason, destroyed 
legal liberty. The discomfiture of the generous hopes of the revolution, 
the abuse of force and of war, will one day affect the stability of all 
Europe, without bringing back liberty ; and in all probability it will 
leave nothing for a long time to the Continent, but the alternating 
reign of great insurrections and great armies.” 

Such are the chief features of a contemporary portrait drawn by a 
masterly hand. M. de Villemain has been, with some degree of justice, 
criticised as not being so felicitous with his pen as in his lectures and 
orations. The matter we have here analysed comprises nigh four hundred 
closely-printed pages, and, with the exception of one more anecdote of 
endurance under suffering during the retreat in Russia, there are no 
others to enliven this heavy work than what we have given; but still it 
is a great and praiseworthy exercise of philosophy, where it is impossible 
to embrace a whole, to deduct from a part the lessons that are of greatest 


advantage to humanity at large. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. XVI.—BELvw’s Epition oF Drypen.* 


Tuere has long been a “ felt” want (to use Dr. Chalmers’ pet fagon 
de parler) of a good, comprehensive, careful, and inexpensive edition of 
the English Poe ts, ad: apted to the advancing exigencies of the age, when 
the list of readers is multiplying so fast, and swelling with eager recruits 
from ranks which, a few years back, were presumed | to confine their lite- 
rary commerce to the autogr aph of a cross (duly certified by the officiat- 
ing clergyman, as Smith His Mark) in the parish register, or any other 
succinct re pository of popular delles lettres. All of a ‘nies, and with a 

concursus of impetuous speculation which bodes ill, we fear, for some of 
the speculators, there isa rush of “ enterprising publishers” to minister to 
the necessities of the public. An Edinburgh bibliopole starts in hot 
haste—trusting doubtless to secure by pre-possession nine-tenths of the 
tield—and issues in rapid succession Milton, Thomson, Young, Herbert, 

Collins, &c., in very ‘ tall copies,” at a surprisingly low “ figure :” an 
alition of w hich we will say that the paper and print are a decided bar- 
gain, but the size an uncomfortable one, and the editor, whether judge d 
by his antecedents or by ** these presents,” objectionable in various re- 
spects to all who desire a discreet, temperate, scholarly, industrious, and 
trustworthy guide along the sunny uplands and among the bosky dells of 
Parnassus. Then again Mr. Murr: ay, of aristoct atic prestige, and Mr. 
Routledge, of * Railw ay Library” celebrity, are each busy in their several 
sphere s—though in neither case supplying a complete edition, but only 
sporadic issues ; publishing such poets as they judge to be in more par- 
ticular request. But the edition that, in our opinion, comes incomparably 
the nearest to the required standard—uniting whatever is essentially va- 
luable in any rival or contemporary series, with special advantages and 
attractions all its own—is that superintended by Mr. Robert Bell, an ac- 
complished, judicious, and soundly qualified man of letters, and to be 
published by John Parker and Son, in monthly volumes, the Geet of which 
is now before us, and ought soon to be before every one else who can 
boast of taste and half-a-crown. 

The size is the best that could be chosen, foolseap octavo. The 
paper and type are on the whole une xceptionable. Three hundred pages 
—the third of them devoted to an original memoir of the poet, most 

carefully but not ditfusely done, and introducing more new information 
than could have been sup posed available after the exhaustive labours of 
preceding biographers—a je ‘alously revised text, collated as only the 
unappreciated diligence of hard students like Mr. Bell can collate,— 

copious, but not pedantic or prolix notes, critical, historical, biographical, 
and gene rally illustrative—and all this, neatly “* got up’ in — for the 


”, Poetic al Works of John Sesion. Edited by Robert Bell. ‘Vol. I. (John 
W. Parker and Son.) Being the First Volume of The Annotated Edition of the 


English Poets. Edited by Robert Bell, Author of “The History of Russia,” 
“ Lives of the English Poets,” &c. 
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eighth part of a pound sterling. The monthly volumes are to be had 
separately, and each poet will be complete in himself, so that eclectics 
may indulge their philosophy in picking and choosing as they list ; while 
he who desires, as so many do, a systematically arranged and uniform 
collection of the English Poets —* a Complete Body of English Poetry, 
edited throughout with judgment and integrity, and combining those 
features of research, typographical elegance, and economy of price, which 
the present age demands”—will do wisely, we venture to assert, to adorn 
his shelves with this tempting series. This venture of ours is indeed 
prompted by inspection of a single volume only ; but we have too much 
confidence in the character and well-established repute of both editor and 
bookseller, not to be sanguine as to the long array ¢z prospecti. And this 
we say the more freely, as we are utter strangers to both, and shall be 
as ready to snap and snarl away at either, where they cross our humour, 
as we should be, by malice prepense, were the publisher a Holywell- 
street man of straw, and the editor a rejected contributor to the poet’s 
corner of the provincial press. 

The works of each poet being, as aforesaid, independent of the rest, 
it has been decided to issue them without reference to chronological 
order—a wise decision, if only as providing variety and relief, and as 
enabling Mr. Bell’s collaborateurs (for we presume he must have them, 
although himself the responsible and ruling overseer) to devote due time 
and pains to the particular subject in hand. The selection of Dryden 
for the first volume* is likewise to be applauded. Not but that many 
another of the brotherhood of bards might present more urgent claims, 
and far better scope, for the annotator, than does one so minutely and 
laboriously honoured in this respect as Glorious John. But an accu- 
rately illustrated version of Dryden for the mass of readers was an un- 
questionable desideratum, which if not clamorously expressed was not 
the less widely recognised. Meet and right it was that the ‘ Annotated 
Edition of the English Poets” should begin with perhaps the most 
English among them all; with a poet whose masculine force, whose 
pith, substance, straightforwardness, clearness, freedom from cant, and 
superiority alike to pretentious mysticism and puling sentiment, are so fit 
to be studied, had in remembrance, and laid to heart, in these days rife 
with sickly, drivelling, maudlin nescio quiddities—with fire-away flou- 
rishes and die-away trash. Be it allowed and lamented that Dryden is 
deficient, signally so, in finer feeling, in natural pathos, in unstudied 
passion—that, as Wordsworth complains, he had neither a tender heart 
nor a lofty sense of moral dignityf—or, in the line of his noble assailant, 


Dryden has numbers, but he wants a heart :t 





« There is to be an Introductory Volume, the character of which necessarily 
involves some delay in publication, promising a succinct account of English 
Poetry from its earliest to its present epoch. Occasional volumes also are to be 
given, with annotated Specimens of those Poets whose works are not held de- 
serving of entire reproduction. There are many such in our past literature, 
as well as our present. Many a worthy fellow lies lost amid his own lumber— 
crushed by his own unwieldy bulk—who has yet written something that might 
survive, if rescued from the chaotic incubus which stifles its vitality. 

t Letter to Scott. 1805. 
~ Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax. 
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be it conceded to the full, as Mr. Bell concedes, that there is nothing 
of what is called sentiment in Dryden; that he seldom produces any 
other emotions than those of indignation, ridicule, or surprise ; that 
though he constantly makes you think, he but very rarely makes you 
feel; and that few and far between are the lines, fewer and farther be- 
tween the whole passages, that reach the verge of pathos :* yet would we 
insist on a study of this robust piece of English manhood, as profitable 
for these times, and as one of the likeliest of antidotes to the bane of 
epidemic laxity, dropsy, flux, or whatever other name the prevalent dis- 
ease may deserve. How refreshing to turn from the close sick-chamber 
of the modern Muse, languid and lack-a-daisical, to 


—where the pulse of man beats loud and strong 
In the frank flow of Dryden’s lusty song.t 


Mr. Bell aptly observes, that while none of our poets have been subjected 
to more conflicting judgments than Dryden, out of this conflict comes an 
indestructible fame, commanding the common assent of all. ‘* There 
must have been a permanent element in his genius to produce this, 
What was it? In one word—power. This power, inclusive of many 
modes of excellence, and never failing him in its application, was bis 
great characteristic. A more precise definition might be given ; but for 
a succinct and general answer to the question, What was it that raised 
Dryden above all his contemporaries, and preserves him on his elevation ? 
this is sufficiently close and comprehensive. He was distinguished, above 
all things else, for strength of thought, strength of purpose, strength of 
diction. He was a strong man in verse and prose; bold, energetic, self- 
reliant, and wide in his reach.” This is excellently said, and would have 
secured the genial critic an illimitable dip into the great man’s snuff-box, 
as he sunned himself in the baleony at Will’s. 

In developing this able and strikingly just characterisation of Dryden, 
Mr. Bell goes on to say: * Perhaps there was not much tenderness ; yet 
he had a certain manly sweetness at times, that was all the more pre- 
cious and affecting from its rarity, and because it seemed to come from 
the depths of his nature. There was real physical passion—undisguised 
sensuousness; no love. Robust in all things, his poetry has a weight 
and an earnestness that takes it out of the atmosphere of the imaginative. 
It is never airy, never sportive. He made poetry the vehicle of politics 
and controversy, not of feeling or of fancy. There is not a single love 
passage throughout the whole, such as we find in Shakspeare or in 
Fletcher, touching the spring of tears in the heart, and awakening in 
the reader the emotion it depicts. When he ventures in this direction, 
it is to exhibit highly-wrought artificial turns of gallantry, as in the 
Lines on the Duchess of Portsmouth ; or luscious descriptions, as in the 
Cymon and Iphigenia. Ue treads h avily, and every footfall crushes 
the earth beneath. He has none of the characteristics of the cavalier 
party to which he belonged, except their licentiousness, and that only 
when it suits his purpose on the stage. He has none of their grace, 
their sophistry, their lacework. Even his licentiousness differed from 


sd Bell’s Memoir of Dryden, pp. 93-4. 
t Sir E. Bulwer Lytton: New Timon. Part IL. 
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theirs. It was too lusty for their showy and volatile spirits.” The last 
sentences remind us of Scott’s lofty apologetic tribute : 


And Dryden, in immortal strain, 
Had raised the Table Round again, 
But that a ribald king and court 
Bade him toil on, to make them sport ; 
Demanded for their niggard pay, 
Fit for their souls, a looser lay, 
Licentious satire, song, and play ; 
The world defrauded of the hich design, 

Profaned the God-given strength, and marred the mighty line.” 


In estimating the influence of this stalwart, brawny athletes on Eng- 
lish poetry as an art, Mr. Bell holds that he belonged to the class of 
writers who inaugurate an epoch, not to the lower class which spring from 
it, and that he effected in his day “a greater revolution in English 
poetry than it experienced before, or can ever probably be susceptible of 
again.” We, at this distance of time, can only by familiar and intimate 
acquaintance with the literature extending from the reign of the last of 
the Tudors to the last of the Stuarts, appreciate even in a low degree the 
extent of this revolution. Dryden “simplified, strengthened, and en- 
larged” the expression of our national verse. ‘‘ The fantastical conceits, 
and involved casuistry of the metaphysical poets faded before the broad 
light of his genius, and he established in their place a poetry massive and 
clear, grand and noble in the utterance, and thoroughly national in its 
spirit and in the integrity of its diction.” We should be sorry to see the 
Elizabethan minstrels, and their immediate followers, with all their im- 
perfections on their heads, discarded for the sake of Glorious John—for 
they were rich in qualities wherein he was poor indeed—qualities too, 
which, after all, take a higher place in the true regions of poetryt than 
those by which he is distinctively ennobled ; but we acquiesce in the m- 
portance attributed by his present editor to the result of lis innovations. 

Several hitherto unpublished letters are given in the Memoir, thanks to 
the industrious researches of Mr. Bell, and the courtesy of the living re- 
presentative of Dryden’s family. There is also “ at least one new and 
very material fact,” on which its discoverer, with a satisfaction highly 
natural in such a case, lays very considerable stress. ‘This fact relates to 
the “cause and effect” chronology of the poet’s ‘ perversion” to 
Romanism. What Mr. Bell has discovered is, that, whereas it has 
hitherto been believed that the pension granted by James II. instantly 


ee 
—— — - ee eee 





* Marmion. Introduction to Canto First. —_ 

t Says Wordsworth: “I admire his talents and genius highly—but his is not a 
poetical genius. The only qualities I can find in Dryden that are essentially 
poetical, are a certain ardour and impetuosity of mind, with an excellent ear. 
Wordsworth contends, moreover, that Dryden’s language, notwithstanding his 
great command of it, is not really poetical language, “ being neither of the imagi- 
nation nor of the passions,” that is to say, the amiable, the ennobling, or the in- 
tense passions. It would be “as when one letteth out water, ’ were we to discuss 
the general position here assumed, or its special application to John Dryden. And 
then Mr. Bell’s reminder is unanswerable, if not all-sufficient, that let the critics 
quarrel as they will, out of the strife of tongues there rises a still small voice of 
consentaneous homage to Dryden’s fame, Dryden’s power, Dryden’s massive 
strength. 
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followed the act of perversion, there are registered dates which show that in 
reality the pension came first, and indeed was not James’s grant, but the 
Merry Monarch’s, his more liberal predecessor. Charles granted it, and 
James, at his accession, stopped it. But in the course of twelve months 
or so, James renewed it. When Dryden therefore ratted, it was not a 
new, but a renewed, pension with which he was “gratified.” Now we 
are sorry, heartily sorry for it; but really we cannot see that the grava- 
men of the old charge against Dryden, whatever be its justice, is sensibly 
lightened by this discovery of Mr. Bell. The old pleading is, that on 
Dryden's conversion to the faith of King James a pension was granted 
him. The new query will be, Would the lapsed pension have been re- 
newed had no such conversion occurred ? 

But, on the other hand, we do cordially assent to the tone of Mr. Bell’s 
remarks on this step in the poet’s life, and on the assumptions made there- 
upon by his commentators and detractors. Dryden, according to Mr. 
Macaulay, “ knew little and cared little about religion” at all,—the 
only sentiment deeply fixed in him being “ an aversion to priests of all per- 
suasions.”* Another assailant, but a more kindly one, whose expression 
is that Dryden literally “ratted” from the Protestant faith—“ for he ab- 
jured it as rats abjure a ship in which their instinct of divination has de- 
ciphered a destiny of ruin”—is yet sufficiently impressed by the manly 
breadth of the convert’s character to add, that ‘*such is the overruling 
force of a nature originally sincere, that the apostate Dryden wore upon 
his brow the grace of sincerity,”+ although his act was stigmatised as that 
of a base time-server. While another living critic, speaking of Dryden’s 
poetic faith, observes that it was a good deal like his re/igious: “he could 
turn it to one point after another, and be just enough in earnest to make 
his belief be taken for knowledge.”f Now we hold with that large- 
hearted scholar, Hartley Coleridge,§ that supposing Dryden was not, in 
the highest sense of the word, sincere in his reunion to the Chureh of 
Rome, there is still no reason in the world to assume that he was an abso- 
lute and deliberate impostor. The generally accepted persuasion that he 
was indifferent to religion itself, is in fact adverse to that assumption ; for 
it is toa man in that state of indifferentism—a worldly Adiaphorist— 
‘caring for none of these things” in any valid sense—that the merest 
trifle on one side or the other will often determine what seems, but in his 
case is not, a momentous change. But we will give Mr. Bell’s reflections 
on the subject—their calm, but not cold, impartiality and good sense are 
worthily emphasised : ‘ Dryden's change of religion must ever remain an 
open question, to be discussed with such candour as the prejudices of men 
will permit them to bring to the consideration of topics of this nature. 
The apostate is always exposed to distrust. The community he joins is 
hardly more charitable in its constructions than the community he deserts ; 
and the least instructed of mankind, whose profession of faith is a matter 
of habit and inheritance, and not of inquiry and conviction, stands on his 
barren steadfastness, and believes himself entitled to impugn the motives 
of him who, in the face of social obloquy, deliberately renounces the creed 
in which he was educated. The few alone will endeavour to judge more 


2 Hist. of Eng. II. t De Quincey on Pope (1851). 
¢ Leigh Hunt: Table-talk. § Northern Worthies, vol. iii. 
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thoughtfully, or refrain from judging at all.” Be our lot with the few. 
What a time Christendom takes to learn that one clause in the Sermon 
on the Mount, My xpwere, ‘wa pn xpiOnre. 

Another point in Dryden’s life on which his editor has thrown new 
light, concerns his marriage with Lady Elizabeth Howard—the registry 
of which is now given to the public, dated November, 1663. The terms 
of it serve to disallow the usual tradition that Lady Elizabeth’s family dis- 
approved of, and held aloof from, the match. f 

The letters now first published, six in number, are interesting, and 
eminently like the writer. One addressed to his friend William Walsh 
(whom he calls in the notes to Virgil “ the best critic in our language” ) 
is as full of minute verbal criticism as are the recently printed epistles of 
Gray. There are others relating to the state of affairs under William IIL., 
and the literary schemes of the now aged and broken ex-laureate. 
‘“T have undertaken to translate all Virgil,” he tells Mr. Walsh (1693) : 
“and as an essay have already paraphrased the third Georgic, as an 
example; it will be published in Tonson’s next Miscellanies, in Hilary 
term. I propose to do it by subscription, having an hundred and two 
brass cuts, with the coat of arms of the subscribers to each cut; every 
subscriber to pay five guineas—half in hand; besides another inferior 
subscription of two guineas for the rest, whose names are ouly written in 
a catalogue, printed with the book.” What a set of snobs the catalogued 
must have seemed beside the Quality magnates who rejoiced in their brass 
cuts and heraldic pomp ! 

Passing from the Life to the Poems, we may observe that Mr. Bell 
prints the latter in the order of their composition. This method he con- 
siders preferable to the prevalent mode of classification, as presenting 
the “authentic materials of a mental autobiography,” and tracing the 
poet “ onwards in his relations with se mga | literature :” a method 
especially valuable in the instance of Dryden, “ whose individual progress 
is identical with a revolution in English poetry.” The volume opens 
accordingly with the elegy on Lord Hastings—chiefly known as contain- 
ing the widely ridiculed lines on small-pox—composed in the writer's 
seventeenth year. The volume closes with the ‘‘ Absalom and Achi- 
tophel,” brought out thirty-two years later. In the intervening pages 
we have the heroic stanzas on the Death of Cromwell; the ‘ Astra 
Redux;” the Address to Clarendon, to the Duchess of Cleveland, to the 
Duchess of York, to the Earl of Roscommon (on his Essay on translated 
verse), and to Nat. Lee (on his Alexander the Great); also the Essay on 
Satire (the occasional cause of Dryden’s memorable cudgelling in Rose- 
alley, whence its style, the Rose-alley Satire), and the “ Aunus Mirabilis,” 
which Dryden declared he would have called an epic, but for its brevity, 
and want of unity in the action. To these and the remaining minor 
poems Mr. Bell prefixes concise elucidatory introductions, and appends 
useful expository notes. Dryden’s writings are so thronged with allusions 
to the questions of his day, to excitements that have been extinct for 
generations past, and to topics of interest long, long forgotten, that a 
large supply of explanations is indispensable to all but the “ knowing” 
few. Mr. Bell has not erred in being too brief in this respect—some of 
his illustrative details being perhaps needlessly copious, while in other 
instances he might advantageously insert a bit of exegesis where now is a 
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disappointing blank. Of course, in so extended and arduous a labour, it 
may be easy to convict him of an occasional slip; but we are too well 
pleased with the general aspect of this specimen volume to indulge in a 
carping, captious spirit of microscopic cavilling. There are plenty of 
professors of that art, who will fasten on any weak points he may have 
betrayed ; and we honestly think he may welcome them to make the 
most of what they will find slender diet. Most useful and honourable is 
the pursuit of emendatory criticism, and the sincerely painstaking author 
will always be grateful to be set right; but far different from this is the 
fidgety vexatious censorship, which exhausts its petty but pertinacious 
ingenuity in gnat-straining extraordinary. 

Rien ne touche son gout, tant il est difficile, 

Et veut voir des défants a tout ce qu’on écrit. 

I] pense que louer nest pas d'un bel esprit, 

Que c'est d’étre savant que trouver a redire, 

Quil n’appartient qu’aux sots d'admirer et de rire, 

Et qu’en n‘approuvant rien des ouvrages du temps, 

Il se met au-dessus de tous les autres gens.* 


Save us from the all-accomplished Ruffus qui toties Ciceronem Allobroga 
dixit!+ That the ruffian tribe of fault-finders, skilled to stab a reputa- 
tion with a bare bodkin, can so exercise their skill on Mr. Bell’s annota- 
tions as to defeat the claims of his edition to be what the public requires, 
we do not for a moment believe. As little can we doubt that his will be 
the popular edition of the English Poets, if only the future volumes, to 
which we look forward with real interest and pleasurable confidence, be 
equal in completeness of equipment to the first. The man who proclaims 
his discontent with this half-a-crown curiosity of literature, for it is 
nothing less, is one of those inappeasable grumblers who want better 
bread than is made of wheat. Nay, we will say better plum-cake than 
teems with the spolia opima of “nests of spicery,” and the rich fruitage 
of the south. 

Glorious John, that strong man armed, “who wrestles with and 
conquers Time,” { deserves a reviewal specially devoted to his achieve- 
ments in the “lofty rhyme” he “ built” up in a form so towering, stately, 
and massive; and we have a longing to causer about him at some length, 
in our desultory fashion. The progress of this edition will afford choice 
opportunity to do so. 


* Molitre: Le Misanthrope. Act IT. + Juvenal. Sat. VII. 
t “Our course,” thus Landor addresses Wordsworth, in reference to their con- 
temporary poetical career— 
“Our course by Milton’s light was sped, 
And Shakspeare shining overhead: 
Chatting on deck was Drypen, too, 
The Bacon of the rhyming crew ; 
None ever crossed our mystic sea 
More richly stored with thought than he ; 
Though never tender nor sublime, 
He wrestles with and conquers Time.” 
Lanpor’s Miscellaneous Poems. 














LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY.* 

Ir would be difficult to express in a few words all the importance which we 
attach to the subject discussed in these two prize essays. ‘The anomalous 
state of children in our large towns is the greatest social evil of the day, and 
the one which invites more serious and earnest attention than any other 
question soever. It is highly gratifying to find a growing interest everywhere 
extending itself in all that affects the welfare of our fellow-creatures—that 
every day people are becoming more and more sensible of the great fact 
that charity should begin at home, and that we need not go far to find 
objects whereupon to exercise our feelings of benevolence. The duty of 
society to care for neglected youth, the means by which accessions to the ranks 
of the vicious may be prevented, and the already abandoned may be reclaimed, 
are naturally discussed at length in the essays of Messrs. Hill and Cornwallis 
—tiie claims of destitute children are eloquently presented to the hearts 
and consciences of the reader, and the whole detail as to the means whereby 
the objects proposed may be obtained, the consequences likely to follow from 
the adoption of these means, the children intended to be benefited, their 
parents and families, their parishes, neighbourhood, the government, and the 
Christian community, are all amply unfolded. Such a work recommends itself 
by its purport alone ; but these essays have also received the award of eminent 
philanthropists as distinguishable from others by sound principles and practica- 
ble measures, as well as literary excellence and skilfuldevelopment of the subject. 


A ROUND OF VERSE. 
POLLOCK—ARNOLD—NICHOLAS MICHELL—WALLER—DALTON—AND 
OTHERS. 


It will be readily conceded by all, that no age was ever more prolific in the 
production of wh at bears the form of poetry than the present—verses come 
teeming from the press, although they subsequently moulder on the shelf ; 
from epics to ballads, from tragedies to farces, we can complain of no dearth of 
rhymes, even if we join in the popular cry respecting the scarcity of poets. First 
on our list this month comes a work of real importance, “ The Divine 
Comedy: The Inferno, Purgatory and Paradise of Dante Alighieri,” ren- 
dered into English by Frede rick Pollock, Esq. (C hapman and Hall.) The 
translator’s aim has been to preserve a strictly literal interpretation of his great 
original, regard being had to the idioms of the two languages, and to the pre- 
servation of a metrical form. ‘This was a difficult, but a praiseworthy task, and 
Mr. Pollock has been successful in an eminent degree. His verse reads 
fluently and pleasantly, and rises with its theme to the glorious eleetien of 
the illustrious Florentine. The work is profusely and beautifully embellished 

with illustrations by George Scharf, jun., some of which are perfect curiosities 
of art, and never was Dante in all r ‘spects more creditably brought before 
English readers 

Mr. Arnold has made to himself a name as a poet, not only of taste and 
feeling, but as one who can interest, by representations which are “ particular, 
precise, and firm,” in contradistinction to the many vaguely conceived and 
loosely drawn pictures too often presented to us as poetry, in two small 
volumes, published one in 1849, the other in 1852. Most of these now 
appear, with some that are new, in one volume—(* Poems.” By Matthew 


* Two Prize Essays on Juvenile De ‘lingueucy. By Micaiah Hill, Esq., and C. 
F. Cornwallis. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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Arnold. A new edition. Longman and Co.)—and will no doubt be favour- 
ably received by the author's many admirers. 

Mr. Nicholas Michell’s “ Ruins of Many Lands” (William Tegg and Co.), to 
which we have so often referred in terms of highest praise, has reached a 
fourth edition, with many additions to the text and to the historical notes, 
and now constitutes a most delightful volume. To such as have not possessed 
themselves of Mr. Michell’s Poems, we recommend immediate purchase. 

Jobn Francis Waller, LL.D., author of “ Poems” (William S. Orr and Co.), 
is a claimant for a pedestal on Parnassus, by the evident cultivation of his 
mind and the great care bestowed on elegance of style and correctness of 
detail. How much is sacrificed to these, and how far the poetry of style is 
made to supersede the poetry of thought, it would be invidious to give an 
opinion. ‘Taken, however, in every point of view, Dr. Waller’s “ Poems” 
must not be confounded with the multitude. 

It was a somewhat eccentric idea to make poetic heroes of Pio Nono and 
Cicervachio. No doubt there was much that was truly heroic in the struggles 
of modern Italy, and feeble and ill-directed as we must own them, they were 
made in a glorious cause. The actors, however, are still so fresh in our 
memories, and most of them still so mixed up with passing events, that they 
want the repose essential to a work of art, and the posthumous canonisation 
necessary for true heroic development. The anonymous author of “ The Lays 
of Modern Rome” (Chapman and Hall), a title which, with the dedication to 
Babington Macaulay, suggests a comparison which might have been avoided, 
writes in the following metre, and after the following fashion : 

To the Memory of Ugo Bassi, 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorem. 
Assassins! if such be your creed, 

Let heaven disown its birth; 
Go! boast in hell the monstrous deed! 
It has no name on earth! 

There is something in tropical blood which evidently impels the gushing 
thoughts and fancies to take refuge in metrical exposition. We have before 
us a volume of “ Tropical Lays,” and other poems, by Henry G. Dalton 
(J. Evans), which, from the flowing language, facility of expression, and 
redundancy of florid pictures, appear to have rather rushed into form than to 
have been the matter of study or forethought. As may be expected under 
such circumstances, there is more of music than of philosophy, and more of 
fancy than of correctness, but there are also many simple and effective pictures 
—the ebbing of the heart to outpour its treasured impressions, which a little 
more skill and tutoring would have rendered a task of greater credit. Sucha 
line as 

Blood, which the blaze of thy renown hath damp’d, 


could never have been written but in thoughtless haste; a blaze cannot well 
damp blood. 

A gentleman who writes under the soubriquet of Hookanit Bee, Esq., 
author of “ Flotsam and Jetsam,” a Cargo of Christmas Rhyme (Saunders 
and Otley), writes con amore. Rhyme with him is evidently, as he avers, a 
complete and agreeable mental relaxation. His humorous pieces are the best, 
and the choicest of these have already appeared in the pages of a contempo- 
rary. ‘The new and more ambitious—at all events, longer poems—are too 
taint and indeterminate in their purport to leave a lasting impression. 

Francis Fitzhugh makes an onslaught on the critical world in the “ Crook 
and the Sword,” ** The Heir of Lorn,” and other Poems (R. Theobald)—poems 
which challenge a bout by their various inequalities, good and bad. There is 
good stuffin Francis Fitzhugh, and time, which will smooth asperities, will, 
we hope, not weaken feeling, or cause fancy to wane. Lucy at the fountain is 
an exquisite picture, with which we have seen nought to compare since the 
days ot Allan Ramsay. 








